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stranger 
than 
fiction 


There is nothing very inspiring about a dead ostrich. But when the 
war-time food director in California ordered the execution of the 
ostrich herds to conserve their food supply, some one had a happy 
thought. The skin of one of these birds was sent to C. F. Rumpp & Sons, 


Inc., Philadelphia, leather authorities. 


Topay, ostrich skin is one of the 
choice leathers in the trade, and 
Rumpp is recognized as its leading 
fabricator. 

The change in the destiny of the 
ostrich from a producer of plumes 
to a producer of leather is no less 
interesting than the evolution of 
the Rumpp destiny. 

The founder of the business was a 
master in the art of bookbinding. 
Here, in Philadelphia, in 1850, he be- 
came interested in the manufacture 


of fine leather goods. Merchandise 
fashioned in leather finally engaged 
Rumpp’s entire energy, resulting in 
a nation-wide trade reputation. 
Rumpp advertising concerns it- 
self with translating that reputation 
into popular good-will. The copy 
has the feel of fine leather in it . . . 
serviceable things made in leather 
from India, from Africa, from Italy 
. . » leather with richl 
ishes, with inserts of 
jade, surpassingly ul. 
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Dealer Property 
But.... Your 
Responsibility 


¥ v_ Every dollar’s worth of your brands owned by 
the dealer is your responsibility. Every honest 
effort you make to help him will help you. 


vv In “Standard” territory dealers appreciate 
most the advertising support “Standard” pub- 
lications give. Years of observation and close 
contact with buyers in their trading areas 
have taught them that “Standard” advertising 
makes selling easier. 


There is nothing complicated in adopting the 
“Standard” method for increasing sales. One 
order puts your message into eight non-dupli- 
cating publications, reaching 2,350,000 farm 
families. 


¥ ¥ These are times when good dealers deserve 
“Standard” consideration. oiniea 
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Intensive Selling Jumped Drano 
Sales 42 Per Cent 


A Remarkable Record of Sales Stimulation During a Period of Declining 
Business 


By A. H. Boylan 


Of The Drackett Chemical Sales Co. 


HEN sales show a 42 per 

cent increase during a busi- 
ness depression it is natural to ex- 
pect to find some spectacular or 
unusual cause. This is not the case 
with Drano. 

We attribute this increase to the 
growth and development of two 
factors. 

First: The Drano market. 

Second: Distributor prestige. 

The Drano market has been 
broadened continually by national 
advertising. 

Six years ago we said, 
annoyance and plumbers’ 
the emergency use. 

Four years ago, “Use regularly 
and prevent a stopped up drain.” 

Two years ago, “For any hard- 
to-do cleaning job.” 

The housewife first bought Drano 
to clean a clogged drain—it worked. 
She began using it once a week in 
every drain, whether needed or 
not—no more clogged drains. She 
put it to work on gas stove burn- 
ers, greasy pots and pans, garbage 
pails—every hard-to-do cleaning 
job and as a result its sales 
mounted steadily. 

But the product passes through 
several hands before women can 
buy it. If they are not friendly 
hands she may get something “not 
so good” or perhaps just some ad- 
vice on opening a drain pipe with 
a piece of wire. 

And so Drano made friends of 
its distributors—by being of value 
to them. 

Just what is it that makes a 


“Save 
bills” — 


product of value to a distributor? 

Not the ingredients, nor its use, 
except as these contribute to cus- 
tomer satisfaction and convenience. 
The distributor is interested in 
profit—the amount of net profit at 
the end of the year. The factors 
that contribute to the net profit 
possibility of a product are: 

First: Volume—not in packages, 
but volume of sales in money. 

Second: Turnover—not the num- 
ber of sales, but the frequency 
with which an investment will earn 
a profit. 

Third: Gross margin of profit 
from each unit sold. 

Fourth: Minimum expense per 
unit sale. 

Fifth: Consumer demand. 

Drano embodies all of these fac- 
tors and as a result is extensively 
advertised and displayed by dis- 
tributors in space paid for by dis- 
tributors. 

But other products are pounding 
away at the distributor for atten- 
tion and for their share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. And so we have a 
sales force to keep the channels 
open and to see that Drano gets 
the attention it deserves. Fol- 
lowing are some high spots in 
the management of this field 
force: 

The United States divides into 
some 370 grocery trading areas. 
Each of these areas is a group of 
counties comprising the territory 
served by the wholesale grocers in 
the distributing center of the area. 
We group these areas into nine 


Table of Contents on page 186 
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sales divisions each in charge of 
a field representative, whose work 
is closely controlled from head- 
quarters. 

As scientifically as possible, a 
proper sales requirement is deter- 
mined for each trading 
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We know this method is not 
perfect and we are continually try- 
ing to improve it. It is the best, 
however, that we have so far been 
able to invent. 

An extensive, visible file of sales 





area and each division. 
This territorial infor- 
mation is supplied the 
field men in a sales re- 
quirement book, con- 
taining population fig- 
ures, statistics on ad- 
vertising circulation and 
sales experience for each 
trading area, city and 
town. 

Our sales requirement 
is based upon three fac- 
tors, native white popu- 
lation, advertising cir- 
culation and previous 
sales. We give the 
three factors equal 
weight in determining 
the required sales fac- 
tor for any particular 
area or sales division. 

We use native white 
population for obvious 
reasons. It is perhaps 
the fundamental factor 
in determining a sales 
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requirement. However, 
we modify it by adver- 
tising circulation _ be- 
cause this represents our 
sales effort to consumers and 
should therefore be a measure of 
potential sales in each market. We 
use advertising circulation also be- 
cause the mediums we use have a 
distribution of circulation almost 
parallel with the factors most often 
used to determine a buying power 
index. 

We modify the population figure 
further by a consideration of pre- 
vious sales experience to account 
for differences in the amount of 
promotional work that has been 
expended in different sections of 
the country and its success. Also 
to compensate somewhat for the 
differences in population tempera- 
ment, standards of living, etc. Ob- 
viously it is harder to sell goods 
in some sections of the country 
than in others, although circulation 
and population may be about equal. 


Direct Mail Is Used to Get Distributors to 
Tie-up Their Advertising with the 


Drano Campaign 


statistics provides up-to-the-minute 
information on customer purchases, 
city, town and trading area sales 
compared to requirements, etc. A 
transcript of this information, 
known as a sales information sum- 
mary, is sent each representative 
just before he enters a trading 
area for work. 

The sales information summary 
serves also as the salesman’s report 
of calls. It is sent in duplicate, 
punched for a ring binder, and the 
salesman writes his report in the 
original, a carbon for his own in- 
formation on the duplicate. 

The original comes to headquar- 
ters as a report. The salesman re- 
tains his duplicate in the ring 
binder until he again works the 
same trading area, when he receives 
a new form sheet of information. 
Then he destroys the old duplicate 
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GOOD RISKS 


SUPPOSE you started out today 
to sell life insurance to Tommy 
and Bob and Joe. You’d recog- 
nize them, first of all, as good 
risks. High-school age. Sturdy, 
bronzed, hard, active. 

And you’d consider them well 
worth the time and effort you'd 
spend on them. Even though 
they don’t show much interest 
in the subject of insurance when 
you first approach them, you’ve 
a good chance of selling them 
if you appeal strongly enough 
to their intelligence and reason. 

Parents are ordinarily anxious 
for their sons to take out in- 
surance at an early age, and 
very often will offer to take 
care of the premiums 
for a few years until 
Son is through school 
and earning his own 
living. So you’d count 
on strong moral sup- 
port from the parents 


The YOUTHS {COMPANION 


Detroit 


of Tommy and Bob and Joe. 
And if your company devoted 
part of its advertising appro- 
priation to reaching boys of 
high-school age, you’d find much 
greater acceptance among them 
for your selling talk. An adver- 
tising campaign directed to 
youth is a definite investment in 
early good-will — good-will that 
will grow with the years and 
return dividends many times. 
the more than 700,000 
readers of THE AMERICAN Boy, 
85% are of high-school age or 
older. Tell your story in the 
one magazine they call their 
own. February forms close 
December 10th. 


Founded 
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merican 
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after consulting it for follow-up 
information. 

Field men are routed into trad- 
ing areas needing work as judged 
from the headquarters statistical 
file tempered with a consideration 
of local business conditions. 

Dictated letters go with each 
route and a sales information sum- 
mary pointing out weak distributors 
and things to be done. Reports 
showing distributors’ weaknesses 
are supplied the men frequently. 
They are always well equipped with 
facts. 

Only the larger distributors are 
interviewed. Class “B” and “C” 
distributors are solicited direct by 
mail, an innovation in 1930. 

Direct mail is also used regularly 
to sell the tie-up idea to distribu- 
tors who advertise to the consumer. 
This has met with considerable suc- 
cess. Distributor advertising is con- 
stantly growing in space volume 
and improving in the accuracy of 
the copy. This effort, of course, 
would be wasted were Drano not of 
value to the distributor. 

The Drano advertising campaign 
is and has been for many years 
concentrated in national women’s 
magazines. 

We varied the magazine cam- 
paign somewhat by a Drano Expe- 
rience Contest in February, 1930. 
This contest may have had more 
effect on sales than we give it 
credit for, but it produced no peak 
and we are of the opinion, which 
is only an opinion of course, that 
sales would have been about the 
same without the contest. The con- 
test brought us a great deal of in- 
formation that is proving valuable 
in planning advertising and dis- 
tributor effort. 

We believe that the Drano sales 
increase is the natural result of 
sound policies, effective advertising 
and efficient sales management. 


W. A. Bannon Appointed by 


Gulbransen 

W. A. Bannon has been appointed ad. 
vertising manager of the Gulbransen 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
radios and pianos. He was formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the radio 
department of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Company, Chicago, and later 
was with the Capehart Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
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D. A. Garber, Advertising 
Director, Pittsburgh “Press” 


Frank T. Carroll, business manager of 
the Pittsburgh Press, has announced the 
appointment of D. Allyn Garber as ad- 
vertising director of the Press. Mr 
Garber was formerly vice-president of 
Boggs & Buhl, of Pittsburgh, having 
held the position of advertising manager 
of that company before becoming vice 
president. He resigned from Boggs & 
Buhl in July, 1929, to become general 
sales promotion manager of the National 
Department Stores. 


R. E. Oakes Joins Klau-Van 


Pietersom-Dunlap-Y ounggreen 

Russell E. Oakes, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Silver King 
division of the Waukesha Mineral Water 
Company and, at one time, with the 
Thompson's Malted Milk Company, both 
of Waukesha, Wis., has joined the stati 
of Klau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap- Young 
green, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency. 


Join John B. Woodward, Inc. 


Frederic H. Lamb, formerly with the 
merchandising department of the Chicag 
Daily News, and Dan Huguenin, for- 
merly of the national advertising de- 
partment of the Herald & Examiner, of 
that city, have joined the Chicago stati 
of John B. Woodward, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. 


New Account to Kirkgasser 
Agency 

The Wayne Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., manufacturer of a complete line ci 
automotive service station equipment, has 
appointed George J. Kirkgasser & Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to di 
rect its advertising account. 


A. J. Engelhardt Transferred 
by Erwin, Wasey 

A. J. Engelhardt, for the last five 
years an account representative at the 
New York office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc., has returned to the Chi 
cago office of that agency in an executive 
capacity. 


Dallas ‘““News” and “Journal” 


Appoint J. F. Duffy 


J. Frank Duffy, formerly president of 


The John Budd Company, publishers’ 
representative, has been ypointed ad 
vertising counsellor of the “Ballas, Tex., 


News and Journal. 


W. R. Transue with Conklin 
Mann 


William R. Transue, formerly sales 
manager of Fred Fear & Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has joined Conklin 
Mann, Inc., New York advertising 


agency, where he will handle research 


work, 
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This Des Moines department store es- 
tablished a new high peak mark fora 
single day’s business on Saturday, 
November 1. 





- Younker Brothers say: 


‘In all the days of our 74 years of business, 
not one has equalled this Capacity Day in 
volume of sales. This day’s business is evi- 
dence of Iowa's stability and prosperity.” 


Actual count of incoming motor 
cars from Iowa points to Des 
Moines on this date increased 
20% over the same day in 1929. 
Des Moines is the shopping 
center of Iowa. 





The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Only 10 other cities in the United States have 
a daily newspaper with as large a circulation 
as Ths Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


Over 240,000 Daily 
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J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through seven strategically located 
offices in the United States and nineteen 
offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa, South 
America, India, Java, New Zealand and 
Australia, we offer advertising agency ser- 
vice which has demonstrated its merit for 
many of the world’s foremost advertisers, 
several of whom we have served for more 
than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 1,418,000,000 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS « Arcade Building 
BOSTON ~- 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI + Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 
LOS ANGELES - Petroleum Securities Building 
* 
MONTREAL - Dominion Square Building 
TORONTO ~- Canada Permanent Building 
* 

LONDON - Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID - Plaza del Callao, 4 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN - Axelborg 
BERLIN - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW ~- Czackiego 17 
* 

ALEXANDRIA ~- 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH ~- South Africa - Netherlands Bank Building 
* 

BUENOS AIRES - Argentina - Avenida R. Saenz Pena, 636 
SAO PAULO : Brazil « Praga Ramos Azevedo 16 
* 

BOMBAY - India - Shaw Wallace Building, Ballard Estate 
MELBOURNE ~- Australia - 145 Collins Street 
SYDNEY ~- Australia - Asbestos House, 65 York Street 
* 

BATAVIA - Java - Konigsplein Noord 21 Weltevreden 
WELLINGTON : New Zealand - Hamilton Chambers Lombton Quay 
* 

LATIN-AMERICAN & FAR EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Office 


































112 Advertisers Report Net Profits 
for Nine Months 


HE following table gives the companies do not make public 

published earnings of some of their quarterly earnings, others 
our leading advertisers for the have not yet issued their reports. 
first nine months of 1930. The The majority of the companies 
figures given are net profits after listed are national advertisers; a 
all charges, including taxes, but few, however, are either large 
before dividends, unless otherwise sectional advertisers or are in- 
designated. The list of companies cluded because of their promi- 
is by no means complete. Many  nence in their industries. 


Net Profits for First Nine Months 
Company 1929 1930 


Addressograph International Corp : $1,123,218 $1,036,600 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company. ; ° 3,379,340 
American Bosch Magnet Corporation. - 927,537 
American Chicle Company ; 1,623,896 
American Writing Paper Company. . 
Art-Metal Construction Company 
Associated Oil Company 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies.... OE: nt § 
Atlantic Refining Company 13,687 ,000 
Atlas Powder Company ae 2,049,056 
Auburn Automobile : 2,958,219 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, Inc.... . viidie 
Barnsdall Corp. 
Bayuk Cigars, 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.. 
Bon-Ami Company 
Briggs Mfg. Company 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
Terminal Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. 
Certain-teed Products Company. . 
Coca-Cola Company 
Conde Nast Publications, 
Congress Cigar Company 
Consolidated Cigar Corp 
Continental Baking Corporation. : 
Continental Oil Company . 6,688,046 *4, 002, 794 
Corn Products Refining Company.... 10,869,182 10, 170,342 
Cream of Wheat Company ; i 1,275,565 1,283,652 
Curtis Publishing Company 16,530,417 16,227,769 
du Pont de Nemours & Company. 91,566,243 45,984,659 
Durham Hosiery Mills D46,238 
Electric Auto-Lite Company oi : *5,.456,459 
Follansbee Bros. Company = ,391,7 1D209,329 
Fyr-Fyter Company ER > tate 70,687 
Gabriel Company ses D105,094 D104,068 
General Cigar Company . : 2,965,322 2,285,947 
General Electric Company a 49,896,924 44,449,918 
General Foods Corp 14,840,252 15,515,280 
General Motors Corporation 212,929,748 131,267,672 
Hercules Powder Company es ; 3,236,190 2,160,260 
Hershey Chocolate Company ' 6,327,199 6,215,007 
Heywood-Wakefield Company D61,443 D562,054 
Hudson Motor Car Company 13,443,165 1,313,847 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation 3,237, 105,672 
International Business Machines Corp.. 1914,72 5,474,426 
International Cement Corp. 
International Paper & Power Company. 
International Silver Company 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Johnson, Mead, & Company. 
Kimberly- Clark Corp. oe 
Lambert Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
Mack Trucks, aad , 5,932, 
Maytag Company ‘ 1,839,626 
(Continued on page 12) 
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7 —.. 106 food manufacturers employ 

11,500 steady workers ... pay an annual wage of 
$18,000,000... produce more than $148,000,000 
> Bf worth of goods each year. 


> @ More malt products and more sausages are made in 
30 ff Milwaukee than in any other city. It also ranks among 
4 WH the leaders in the value of meat packing and in the 
production of cereals and candy. Yet the food industry 
accounts for less than 10% of Milwaukee’s annual 
$200,000,000 manufacturing payroll. 


First city in America in the diversity of industry, Mil- 
waukee naturally has the most stable industrial income. 
Your advertising here reaches workers with steady in- 
comes—and reaches more than four out of every five 
families at one low cost. 


~  NPNOCDMDOCNV AH 








THE MILWAUKEE J —— 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Company 


Moto-Meter Gauge & Equip. Company... 
Corporation. ........... 
Nash Motors Company..............+.- 


Mullins Mfg 


National Biscuit Company........ 


National Cash Register Company. . 


New Jersey Zinc Company......... 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.. 
Otis Elevator Company..... ; 
Packard Motor Car Company.. 
Paramount-Publix Corp baawe 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc...... 
Perfect Circle Company... 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Company 
Purity Bakeries Corp.. 

Radio Corporation of America. 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum .......... 
Robert Reis & Company... . 


Remington-Rand Business Service, = 


Reo Motor Car Company...... 
Ross Gear & Tool Company... 
Royal Typewriter Company 

Savage Arms Corp ‘ 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc.............. 


Scott Paper Company..... 


Servel Sales, Inc......-.06. se ans 


Shattuck, Frank G., Company.... 
Shell Union Oil Company....... 
Sherwin Williams Company 
Skelly Oil Company........ 
Standard Brands, Inc...... 
Stewart-Warner Corp. ..... 
Studebaker Corp. 
Sweets Company of 
Technicolor, Inc. 
Thermoid Company .. ‘ 
Thompson Products ( ompany in 
TideWater Oil Company..... 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Underwood Elliott Fisher........ 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.... 
United Fruit Company......... 

1’. S. Hoffman Machinery...... 


America 


Vadsco Sales Corporation.............. 


Walworth Company 
Ward Baking Company............. 
Webster-Eisenlohr, Inc. 
Western Dairy Products Company... . 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Compan 
Wheeling Steel Corporation... . 

White Rock Mineral Springs Com; any. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company..... 

Yale & Towne Mig Company. . 
Zonite Products Corp..........-- 


*Before certain charges. D-—Deficit. 


e—42 weeks. 9 months. 


Appoints Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen 


The Palmer Products Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., has appointed Klau-Van 
Pietersom Dunlap- Younggreen, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines will be 
used. 


Appointed by General Tire & 
Rubber 


Joseph A. Andreoli has been appointed 
director of European sales ir the export 
department of the General Tire & Rub 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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1929 1930 
seu @enaness! 5 Desieame D$636,400 
474,748 D31,240 


£5,492,678 


19,973,2. 16,768,774 


P 6,437,349 2,194,681 

Panic’ dine 6,945,625 4,140,036 
489,673 402,721 

5,625,177 5,216,869 


16,369,840 6,680,193 


9,731,000 13,541, 

*1,408,392 *1,404, 
761,089 528,515 
*15,029,588 7,664,768 
2,456,673 1,308,748 
c4,261,806 c3,299,404 
13,/25,876 870,753 
1,637,900 3,052,571 
5,576,730 4,682,326 
4,370,754 2,657,955 


2,093,655 D1,305,885 
533,747 283,390 
1,173,321 1,017,781 
605,820 235,944 
cesesee 964,364 
692,216 753,526 
twa bid 203,233 
128,818 1,730,469 
*18,682,405 *826,682 
213,913 558,359 
4,813,451 1,930,306 
o46e6e 11,857,594 
426,281 1,983,450 
13,883,358 3,211,006 
105,819 *101,347 
‘iteSuie b942,5 
TTS 325,993 
1,138,263 357,506 


5,344,467 
12,180,877 


2,284,701 1,143,760 
4,711,532 2,805,789 
24,050,664 19,988, 2¢ 
"16,875,000 *11,650,00 
590,367 44.49 
"1,278,927 D96,520 
1,556,240 475,367 
e2,/26,175 €1,574,458 
404,643 D62,62 
*1,277,937 *1,003,682 
19,544,211 11,352,244 
5,912,919 2,655,955 
895,477 989,63 
8,534,912 9,053,04¢ 
1,782,527 144,60 
230,366 679,442 


37 weeks. b—8 months. c—40 weeks 


Appointed by “Highway 
Engineer and Contractor” 


M. E. Phillips, formerly with the 
Gillette Publishing Company and, more 
recently, with Public Works, New York, 
has been appointed Western advertising 
manager of the Highway Engineer and 
Contractor, Chicago. 


R. L. Fridrich Joins McMillin 
Studios 


Richard L. Fridrich, formerly art di- 
rector of the Edward H. Weiss Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, is now 
art director for the -. B. MeMillin 
Studios, Chicago commercial art firm. 
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1930 
$636,400 
D31,249 
5,492,678 
6,768,774 
2,194,638) 
4,140,036 
402,72) 
1,216,869 
680,193 
41,00 
»404,237 
528,515 
{064,768 
308,748 
299 404 
870,753 
052,57) 
682, 32% 
557,955 
305,885 
283'390 
17,7 1 
235.944 
1643 4 
53,526 
03,2 3 
30, 469 
26,682 
$8,359 
30,306 
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*“There’s Business in 
Detroit If You Know 
How to Get It’’ 





HE caption to this ad- 

vertisement sounds like 
a threadbare truism that’s 
applicable to any market or 
the thundering denunciation 
of a sales manager address- 
ing his staff. It’s used here, 
however, because it repre- 
sents the actual words of an 
executive of one of Detroit’s 
leading department stores 
who captured and tamed the 
elusive thing called business 
in 1930. Here’s how he did 
it. He employed 18 pages in 
Friday, October 3Ist, issue 


The 


New York office 
L. A. KLEIN, INC. 


Here’s the True Story 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 






Of One Who 
Got It 


of The Detroit News. There 
was a section of 16 pages and 
two other pages. Only three 
other pages were used in any 
other Detroit newspaper. The 
total volume in dollars for 
this event exceeded last year 
—although prices are on the 
average at least 20% less 
than last year. A $46,000 
radio day was one of the 
features of this sales event. 
The firm estimated 450,000 
people attended. There are 
more stories, too. There’s 
business in Detroit— 


Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
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MAKING BETTE 





“An old-time freedom in purchasing was evident,” says the 
Boston Store, “comparable to Christmas holiday shopping.” 


CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING Home Office John B. Woodward, 
REPRESENTATIVES: Daily News Plaza 110 E. 424 St. 
Tel, Dearborn 1111 Tel. Ashland 277 


Member of The 100 
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USINE SS. aud: . 


How the national 
advertiser in Chicago 
can do it too 


HE hard facts of business lead to facing the hard 
facts of advertising. 


In announcing its “Netcher Day” sale, October 15, the 
Boston Store, one of Chicago’s leading business houses, 
placed more than half its advertising in The Chicago 
Daily News alone . . . more than double the amount 
in any other newspaper . . . a total of 30,800 lines. 


And the result was the greatest volume of business, in 
unit-sales and dollars, in the entire history of the store 
... an increase of 6% over sales of the last Netcher 
Day, in 1929. 


Chicago merchants look to The Daily News for the 
major advertising results in Chicago. 


It is a valuable guide to the national advertiser who 
faces facts in Chicago. 





DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
‘oseph R. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
General Motors Bldg. 303 Crocker, Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
el. Empire 7810 Tel. Douglas 7802 Tel. Walnut 8902 


up of American Cities 
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One guess is 
about as good 
as another 
but guesswork 
has no place 
in profitable enterprise. 
The Detroit Times 
sponsored 
the Emerson B. Knight 
consumer study 
of Detroit and area 
so that 
you might 
have accurate scientific 
knowledge 
of consumer habit 
in the Detroit market. 


‘“‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Are Chains the Enemies of the 
National Brand? 


Chain Executives Issue a Disclaimer—Other Executives Tell Why They 
Do Not Carry the Well-Known Brands—Eighth Instalment 
of the Chain-Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


RE chains the enemies of the 
«i national brand? I don't 
elieve so. No more than the in- 
lependent dealer, jobber, or the 
voluntary chain. The chain policy 
of selling demands merchandise 
that will sell readily with a quick 
turnover. The national brand in- 
corporates these qualities, which 
the chain has long recognized. In 
the national brand the chain has a 
unit of measure with which it can 
demonstrate to its customer how 
cheaply she can buy in its store 
and how much she can save. The 
chain uses the national brand as 
its forceful selling weapon. With- 
out it, especially in the food, drug 
and tobacco fields, chain stores 
could never have developed to 
such huge proportions. 

The Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Company tried to eliminate ad- 
vertised: brands but found it could 
not. In fact, Kroger’s efforts to 
force its private brands reacted so 
disastrously in loss of sales that it 
necessitated a revamping of its 
policy. Even the A & P, with its 
leanings toward its own brands, 
with highly organized manufactur- 
ing and distributing plants, ware- 
housing facilities strategically scat- 
tered throughout the United States 
and with its national advertising, 
has found it necessary to reshape 
its private-brand policy. 

Despite the fact that chains real- 
ize the indispensable value of the 
national brand, it has not pre- 
vented them from developing and 
establishing their own brands in 
increasing numbers, for the reason 
that chain competition is increasing 
daily. In the large cities espe- 
cially, the battle now rages be- 
tween the chains. Each one 
watches the movements of his 
competitor or competitors with the 
keenness of a hawk. They study 
one another’s advertising. They 
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send out shoppers to find out what 
the others are doing. As Thomas 
Roulston, president of one of the 
large food chains in New York 
stated during an interview, “We 
are on our toes all the time to see 
that we do not overlook anything 
that might give our competitors a 
single advantage.” Price cutting 
is met with price cutting, no mat- 
ter how low it reaches, until most 
of the well-known brands have 
had their profits cut to a point 
where it represents a loss in sell- 
ing. Added to this keen chain 
competition is the new competition 
of the voluntary chain members. 


Chains Must Make a Profit on 


Some Items 


It is only natural to assume that 
the chain cannot sell every item at 
cost. It must make up for the 
loss leaders. In the private brand 
it sees its salvation. With pres- 
ent commodity prices, private 
brands can be bought at almost 
any price—in many cases below 
the price of the national brand. 
The chain has naturally taken ad- 
vantage of this and is attempting 
to educate customers to buy its 
brand on the representation of 
equal quality and considerable sav- 
ings. The executive of a large 
chain store bluntly states: “The 
increasing amount of unadvertised 
products now featured in our store 
is due entirely to economic condi- 
tions prevailing and should not be 
taken to indicate a lack of inter- 
est in the advertised product.” In 
other words, chains see in the pri- 
vate brand an opportunity to offset 
some of the losses incurred on fea- 
tured brands—at least for the 
time being—and are taking advan- 
tage of it. 

Let us see first to what extent 
chain stores stock the national 
brand. The country’s largest 
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chain store has been selected as a 
good illustration. The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
with its billion dollar buying 
power—probably buying its prod- 
ucts more cheaply than any other 
chain in the country—is constantly 
flooded with offers of private 
brands at prices so low that it 
would amaze many. Yet, its stock 
order sheets show that of the 1,007 
odd items carried in stock to sup- 
ply its stores, 572 are nationally 
advertised brands. 


TOTAL LIST OF PRODUCTS 
CARRIED IN A & P STORES 
Total Number 
number national 
Classification of items brands 
Butter—Oleo 4 es 
Lard, Cheese, etc... 8 
Meats (Canned 
Smoked) 
Coffee 
Sugar 
Flour 
Produce : 
Dried Fruits 
Salt 
Fish (Packaged 
Canned) ‘ 
. Miscellaneous 


who 


SM ONAUS 


e Vegetables 
5. Canned Soups 
. Fruits 
. Household 
. Heinz 
. Gums 
20. Candy 
21. Bulk Goods 
22. Cigarettes 
23. Tobacco 
24. Supplies 
25. Bread Bags 
26. Soaps 
27. Canned Vegetables. . 
28. Packers Fruits 
oz.) 
. Canned Fruits 
. Dessert Prenarations 
. Cocoa and Chocolates 
. Crackers 
. Baking Powder 
. Dog Biscuits ... 
5. Cleaners 
. Soap Flakes 
. Soap Powder 
. Starch 
. Bulk Corn Meal, 
. Nuts, etc.. 
. Household Utensils. 
2. Household Supplies. . 
q zeae Flour 
Gallon Goods 
ruit Juice 
. Condensed Milk .... 
. Evaporated Milk 
. Syrups, Jams, etc... 
. Spices 
. Spices, R. F. Ground 
. Spices, R. F. Whole 
2. Beverages 
. Catsup, Sauces. ete. 
. Vegetables in Glass. 
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. Miscellaneous (House- 
hold products).... 
56. Extracts 
7. Vinegar, Oils, Olives, 
etc 


an 


— 


Nido 


4 Salad Dressings 

. Pickles 

. Mise. Package Goods 
“ish 


. Fis 


w —. 
| \woo- 


wn 
“ 
to 


1,007 


Among the items are products 
such as butter, produce, eggs, 
paper bags, supplies, fruit, bulk 
materials, household utensils, gal- 
lon goods, etc., that can be ex- 
cluded from the comparative anal- 
ysis. There are possibly 150 to 
200 such items, excluding which 
would bring the total list down t 
from 800 to 850. In other words 
from 65 per cent to 70 per cent of 
the standard items carried in an 
A & P store are national brands. 

Most chains claim that they do 
not desire seriously to disturb the 
limited earning power of their 
source of supply. The consumer 
accepted products is one of their 
chief sources of supply. In the 
opinion of one large Western 
chain, advertised brands will con- 
tinue to be used more or less as 
leaders by practically all types of 
retailers, which statement is a re- 
markable tribute to advertising 
and has little or no bearing upon 
chain-store practices. 

The claim is made by opponents 
of the chains that they use the 
leaders for the purpose of practic- 
ing substitution. S. J. Pickens, 
advertising director of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., presents his com- 
pany’s views on the question of 
substitution as follows: 

“Concerning the practice of sub- 
stitution, this has always been dis- 
couraged in our organization: We 
try, insofar as possible, to carry 
the brands in demand in different 
localities, faa where these are 
asked for by brand name, they are 
supplied without question or argu- 
ment. The writer has had con- 
siderable experience with both 
chain and independent stores in 
the matter of substitution and it 
is his observation that this prac- 
tice is no more general in chain 
stores than in the other type. It is 
true of course, that any concern 
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will endeavor to sell the type of 
merchandise that will best satisfy 
ts trade and produce the most sat- 
isfactory return in the form of 

t profits. We are not very well 
ersed on the practice of Eastern 
iains in this matter, but under- 
stand that many of them have 
practically discontinued their own 
rands and are selling whatever 
the consumer asks for, without 
any attempt to develop sales on 
some other item. 

“In our own case, we have some 
private labels, but these have been 
developed on a strictly quality 
asis. The result is that our pa- 
trons, frequently of their own 
volition, select our brands at the 
same price in preference to 
nationally or locally advertised 
brands supposedly of comparable 
quality. We have a few items 
upon which we push sales but these 
are never ‘substituted’ as _ the 
term is generally used. We con- 
sider it quite legitimate, where a 
customer is undecided or has no 
specific preference, to sell that 
product which we feel will best 
satisfy her and contribute most 
to the upbuilding of our business.” 


The Retailer’s New Status 


Formerly many wholesalers and 
manufacturers regarded the retail 
store simply as a distributing depot 
for their particular brands or 
products. They presumed to dic- 
tate what the retailer should buy, 
the pack, the price he should pay 
and what he should sell it for. 
Under the more modern method all 
this is changed. The retailer has 
come into his rightful position. 
Today, he interprets the wishes 
and desires of his trade, stocks 
only those items he can _ sell 
quickly, determines the quantities 
he will buy in accordance with his 
needs and, to an extent, deter- 
mines the price he will pay and 
what he will sell for. 

The self-service chain doesn’t 
favor the private brand, except in 
the rarest of instances. These 
views are expressed by R. L. Clut- 
terham, president of the Piggly 
Wiggly Montana Co.: “We are 
not in favor of the private brands 
except in rarest instances,” he says. 
“Why attempt to tear down the 
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tremendous advertising campaigns 
of the truly great manufacturers 
in the short space of time which 
we have to deal with each cus- 
tomer ? 

“The item of Jell-O is a good 
sample. Dozens of articles are on 
the market competing with Jell-O 
but few make any headway be- 
cause of the tremendous pressure 
brought by the manufacturer to 
maintain the supremacy of Jell-O 
in that field. No self-service store 
can, in our opinion, afford to un- 
dertake an advertising campaign on 
an unknown article when the public 
is already sold on an article in 
which one’s investment is abso- 
lutely safe and whose guarantee 
is such that a customer and re- 
tailer may depend upon it abso- 
lutely.” 

The policies of featuring nation- 
ally advertised brands by the 
chains are not alike. Some will 
use the advertised brand as a 
leader and make up the loss on 
private-brand merchandise. Others 
have a policy of selling every 
item at a cut price but at a profit, 
as in the case of the Mayflower 
Drug Stores of Pittsburgh. 

Here is what F. W. Walker, 
president of Mayflower, has to 
say: “We believe in working with 
the manufacturers of nationally 
advertised products,. to the extent 
that we both can make a profit 
through mutual co-operation. We 
do not at any time advertise na- 
tionally known merchandise and 
try to substitute a product that is 
‘just as good’; in fact, direct sub- 
stitution on the part of our sales 
personnel is subject to dismissal 
as a violation of our company’s 
policy. We, of course, are not 
speaking for the industry as a 
whole, but simply stating May- 
flower’s policy. 

“We do not carry an ‘own 
goods’ line of merchandise, which 
can be used to parallel the demand 
call for nationally advertised prod- 
ucts. We believe in this instance 
our operation is unique, as most 
chains carry for gross profit pro- 
tection a line of long profit mer- 
chandise usually under their own 
label. 

“Considering the fact that we 
believe we are one of the very 
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few chains that are practically 100 
per cent nationally advertised 
products co-operators today, and 
that under this policy we have 
been able to gross a percentage of 
profit that is comparable to other 
chain organizations, we feel our 
policy is basically* sound in sup- 
porting the established demand 
created by the advertisers years 
ago through intensive campaigns 
thereby creating a market in which 
sales resistance has been definitely 
overcome, and common sense and 
reason in price competition can do 
the rest. 

“In conclusion, we feel we ac- 
complish two results by our policy. 
First, we build good-will with the 
manufacturers—our source of sup- 
ply, and this we believe to be very 
important. Secondly, if we are to 
be successful in business we must 
value customer acceptance of our 
business, and under our policy it 
is placed first, and selling them 
what they want and not what we 
think they want is, we believe, a 
very good way of holding their 
good-will.” 


In the department store and dry 
goods field, chains have been ac- 
cused of being the enemies of the 
private brand because they refuse 


to carry the national lines. Chains 
will buy from manufacturers of 
nationally advertised products, but 
they will insist that the product be 
made up under their own label, 
maintaining the quality of the 
product at the same time, because 
they feel the reputation they enjoy 
is equally as important and equally 
as valuable as that of the national 
advertiser. It is interesting to 
note the views of E. C. Sams, 
president of the J. C. Penney Co., 
who claims that despite the fact 
that they carry but approximately 
5 per cent of their lines of national 
brands—mostly in the proprietary 
and drug field—they are _ not 
against the advertised brand. 

“We are not against the adver- 
tised brand,” he stated during the 
course of an interview. “We be- 
lieve there is a place in retailing 
for the advertised brand and if it 
can fit in with the merchandising 
policies of the retailer it performs 
a valuable function. 

“Some years ago when we first 
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started our expansion program we 
carried many of the best known 
brands. We found, however, that 
when we opened a store in a new 
town, the brand was already tied 
up with another retailer and we 
could not get the right to either 
stock it or sell it. The result was 
that we had no way of standardiz- 
ing on our stock of merchandise 
or on our general line. One store 
would carry all the brands and the 
other store would have none. 
Therefore, it interfered with our 
system of buying and selling. As 
a result, we had to step in and de- 
velop our own line of brands 
which we believe is equally as 
meritorious and serves the public 
as efficiently and as economically 
as the advertised products. 


Too Many Advertised Brands 
Are Used as Footballs 


“Another reason why we found 
the advertised brand not so advan- 
tageous was because many of them 
were being used as footballs and 
leaders by other stores. Further- 
more, since it is our policy to 
work on a lower margin of profit 
we always mark our merchandise 
at a lower price than the average 
retailer. Under those conditions it 
usually created a controversy and 
the independent retailer who car- 
ried the same line complained to 
the manufacturer and the manu- 
facturer was on our neck asking 
why we insisted on cutting the 
price. With our own brands we 
eliminated all this controversy and 
we can pursue our own policy of 
price and selling.” 

To get the chain-store managers’ 
views on the question, “Are chains 
the enemy of the national brand?” 
a number of them were inter- 
viewed. One manager of a large 
organization told the interviewer 
that his chain does not practice 
substitution. While it features its 
own brand, it gives the customer 
exactly what she wishes, and only 
when it doesn’t have the item that 
the customer asks for and happens 
to have its own brand, will it try 
to sell her that. “We haven’t any 
difficulty in convincing our cus- 
tomers on the merits of some of 
our private brands and we do a 
good business on them,” he stated 
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11.000.000 
times X = ? 


F ormuas for build- 
ing big volume sales in any major market don't vary 
a great deal in their essentials. This is equally true 
for catsup or carburetors, paints or perfumes, gasoline 


or ginger ale. 
But marketing varies with 


the markets . . . and details are important. 

There's a ‘best’ way to 
merchandise your product in New York. . . and the 
Boone Man can help you find it. He knows buy- 
ing preferences, local traditions, retailers and news- 
papers. 


His is a battlefield knowl- 
edge .. . gleaned in the marketing of many prod- 
ucts similar to your own in America's greatest mar- 
ket. Your sales heads would like to hear the Boone 
Man. Ask him to call. 


New York 
Evening Journal 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 EAST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK, International Magazine Building . . . ROCHESTER, Temple Building 
CHICAGO, Hearst Bidg. . . PHILADELPHIA, Fidelity Philedelphie Trust Bldg. 
DETROIT, General Motors Building BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Square 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, H. H. Conger, 5 Third St., Sen Francisco 
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COMBINATION 
JOBS 


I+1=2 


Combination jobs are one 
thing to the radio-phono- 
graph industry, and two 
things to the Boone Man. To 
him the other ‘‘combination 
jobs” are the cases where he 
has helped the radio manu- 
facturer iron out difficulties 
in his many great markets. 





That kind of combined effort 
has helped to make some of 
this fall’s successes, and today 


MEWSPAPER ADVERTISI 
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we would point out that the 
Boone Man’s knowledge can 
help you in 1931’s first quar- 
ter. 


When the discussion centers 
on action in Chicago, Omaha, 
Detroit, or any of his many 
markets, call the Boone Man 
for the wealth of facts he has 
to offer you. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CITY sarnesr 


‘carat Bldg. International Magazine Bld 
% nternationa agazine . * 
Hearst Bldg ay Ry nee &+ General Motors Bldg 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 
New York Journal j Chicago American 
Boston American Evening Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Washington Times 
Syracuse Journal Omaha Bee-News 
Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Rochester American 
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UT of every dol- 

lar’s worth of 
products manufac- 
tured in the Detroit 
market, forty-three 
cents is for merchan- 
dise other than auto- 
motive. 


HILE all the 

world from 
Singapore to the 
Golden Gate thinks 
of Detroit in terms of 
motors, yetalmost half 
of the two and a half 
billion dollars worth 
of manufactured prod- 
ucts in this market 
goes for adding ma- 
chines, meat products, 
tobacco, chemicals, 
brass and bronze prod- 
ucts, pharmaceutical 
products, stoves, 
clothing, etc. 


g 


N all previous peri- 
ods of economic 
hesitation, including 
the present, Detroit 
was the first major 
city to feel the effects 


The Betroi 


VERREE @& 


National e@ 


New York Chicago 


of depression, and it 
has always been the 
first major city to 
“‘snapoutofit.”’ There 
are evidences at pres- 
ent of this ‘“‘awaken- 
ing.” Diversified in- 
dustry in Detroit is 
acting as a balance 
wheel to maintain 
“order” in industry. 


g 


UT no matter 

what the “‘busi- 
ness weather” may be, 
sales are still being 
made in handsome 
volume to the families 
who read this news- 
paper each morning, 
for here are the fami- 
lies in every station 
in life who are keep- 
ing Detroit's house in 
order and maintain- 
ing the accepted 
American standard of 
life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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in the course of the discussion. 

Well then,” he was asked, “if 
you can sell your brand as easily 
as the national, why don’t you push 
your brands constantly and why 
don’t you earry a larger line of 
private brands?” 

‘Because the public prefers. the 
advertised products,” was his an- 
swer. “It is easier for us to do 
more business in quicker time and 
in greater volume by giving the 
customer what she wants than in 
trying to sell her our own brands. 
Our only reason in featuring some 

the private brands is because if 
our product is good—and we try 
to produce a_ good privately 
branded product—they must come 
back to our store for them. Take 
our own leading brand of coffee 
which we sell for 29 cents a 
pound, It is anywhere from 15 
cents to 20 cents less than the best 
advertised brands. We have de- 
veloped a tremendous business on 
our own brand of coffee. We sell 
approximately 300 pounds a week 
in this store as compared to about 
fifty pounds for all the advertised 
brands—and we carry every well- 
known brand in this store, as you 
ee. One of the reasons why we 
price our coffee so low is because 
the saving is so great to the cus- 
tomer that she is impressed with 
the fact that if our price is right 
on the coffee, it must be right on 
everything else. We really use 
our own coffee as a leader to bring 
the customer back to our store. 

“Look at our weekly bulletin of 
specials,” he continued as_ he 
handed a handbill to the inter- 
viewer. “Out of the ten specials, 
nine are national brands and only 
one is our own. Take our list of 
beverages. Of the twenty national 
brands listed, the only private 
brand we have is a grape juice, 
and this comes from a _ national 
advertiser, who prepares it espe- 
cially for us. Our policy here is 
to give the customer exactly what 
she wants and we find that it pays 
to do it.” 

In the radio field the chains 
claim to be the friends of the ad- 
vertised brand, according to O. D. 
Williams, advertising manager of 
Davega’s, operating seventy stores 
in the large cities, with a volume 
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of $20,000,000. “Not only do we 
work according to the policies of 
the national advertiser, but we help 
develop communities by our pres- 
ence and our advertising,” stated 
Mr. Williams. “You will find that 
dealers who are located near us 
cash in greatly on the value of our 
advertising. Furthermore, we are 
a clearing-house for the adver- 
tiser. There are times when the 
manufacturer is burdened with ex- 
cess stock that he is anxious to 
realize into cash, or a model has 
become obsolete and he has plenty 
of stock on hand. If the merchan- 
dise is good and we know we can 
sell it with our regular guarantee 
of satisfaction, we can take it off 
his hands and clear it through our 
seventy stores much more quickly 
and at less cost to the manufac- 
turer than were he to attempt to 
dispose of it through a number of 
independents.” 


Willing to Work with Advertisers 


The more representative type of 
chain store, as a rule, is willing to 
work with the advertiser, espe- 
cially if his line shows a good 
profit. If it enjoys consumer ac- 
ceptance it will be found in nearly 
all of the chain stores. E. G. 
Yonker, president of the Sanitary 
Grocery Co., Inc., in discussing 
this phase of the general problem, 
states: “As a rule, we work with 
practically every manufacturer 
whose goods we handle. Most 
every line of merchandise is repre- 
sented by some manufacturer at 
the present time, and new goods 
are merely additions to present 
stocks, but we are rather wary of 
increasing the number of lines un- 
less there is something distinctive 
or different about the article which 
is presented to us. So far as I 
know, no manufacturer has any 
complaint to register against our 
co-operation in putting over his 
merchandise. There are so many 
fool ideas in regard to putting 
over sales campaigns that retail 
stores can not be blamed if they 
refuse to be encumbered with 
many of them which are Presented 
—at least, that is my opinion. 

The experience of a number of 
national advertisers who are doing 
business with the chain doesn’t 
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warrant the general indictment 
that it is the enemy of the national 
brand. Nearly all those inter- 
viewed, or those with whom the 
subject has been discussed, are of 
the opinion that there has been a 
decided change in the chains’ atti- 
tude toward the national brand. 
One of them states that a few 
years ago he would have said 
almost 100 per cent were hostile to 
the national brand. Recently, how- 
ever, he seems to have noted a 
change in the attitude of buyers, 
who are willing to listen to reason. 
Another advertiser claims that his 
dealings with chain stores have 
been eminently satisfactory. “Our 
product is a good seller with chain 
stores,” he writes. “We have 
never encountered any difficulty in 
doing business with them. We 
have found, and they have ad- 
mitted themselves, that it is very 
much to their interest to feature 
our product, particularly because 
it gives them a nice profit.” 

It is the present low profits on 
nationally advertised brands that 
force the use of private brands. 
Competition between the chains 
and retailers is responsible to a 
great extent for this low price 
condition. Instead of discourag- 
ing such practices, many manufac- 
turers encourage the use of their 
goods for price leader specials. 

The question to consider, then, is 
not whether the chain is the enemy 
of the national brand, but how new 
methods in merchandising can be 
introduced that will eliminate price 
cutting. If this can be accom- 
plished, the private-brand problem 
will solve itself, for private brands 
will disappear from the market. 


Hearing Device Account to 
Arthur Hirshon 


The advertising account of Teuton- 


hone, Inc., a hearing device produced 
in Germany, has been placed with The 
Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Newspapers 
throughout the country will be used 


F. R. Griffin Joins Blackman 


Agency 
Frank R. Griffin, formerly advertising 
ge = The Seiberling Rubber Com- 
ny, ron, Ohio, has joined The 
Se Company, ‘New York advertis- 
ing agency. 
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B. S. Beach to Manage Carrier- 
Lyle Advertising 


Brewster S. Beach, formerly adver- 
tising and sales manager of the Amer- 
ican Gas Products Corporation, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Carrier-Lyle Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of the 
Carrier Weathermaker system of air con- 
ditioning for homes. He was also for- 
merly with the American Radiator Com- 
any, New York, and the General 

lectric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Associated Newspapers, Ltd., 


Transfers W. B. Harbud 

W. Bolitho Harbud, for the last ten 
years with the Associated Newspapers, 
Ltd., the last seven of which he was 
secretary to C. S. Millikin, advertising 
director, at London, has been transferred 
to the New York office. He will assist 
R. A. F. Williams, business representa- 
tive and will concentrate his duties on 
the London Daily Mail, Atlantic edition. 


J. M. Leichter Starts Own 


Business at Los Angeles 

Jackson M. Leichter, formerly an ac- 
count executive with The Mayers Com- 
pany, Los Angeles advertising agency, 
and, at one time, Los A Angeles manager 
for Harry Elliot Advertising, Inc., has 
started an advertising business of his 
own at that city with offices at 917 Com- 
mercial Exchange Building. 


Keelor & Stites Appoint 
Thomas Warner 


The Keelor & Stites Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency, has put into 
operation a new radio department 
Thomas Warner, formerly musical di 
rector and assistant mana fer of radio 
station WCKY, Covington, Ky., has been 
appointed as radio director. 


New Account for Philip Morris 
Agency 


The Honey Gum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of Honey 
um and other confections, has ap- 
pointed the Philip Morris Advertising 
Service, of that city, as advertising 
counsel, Newspapers and outdoor adver- 
tising will be used. 


Soapine Account to Larchar- 


Horton 
The Kendall Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I., manufacturer of 
Soapine and other soap products, has 
appointed the Larchar-Horton Com any, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Joins R. L. Polk & Company 

R. L. Hildebrand, recently with Walker 
& Company, Detroit, has joined the Chi- 
cago office of the direct-mail division of 
R. L. Polk & Company, publishers, as 
an account executive. 
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Your friends can’t tell you 


Remember always that an average is a mean between a 
high and a low, and you'll never make the mistake of 
attempting to measure a group by analysis of one of its 
units. There is nothing more futile than to venture 
appraisal of any great newspaper circulation through 
knowledge of the reading habits of one's friends. Nor 
is it enough to rely on what one’s friends say about their 
friends, or what is observed at a couple of newsstands 
or on a street car or two. 


The more we study the matter of metropolitan news- 
paper circulation the more we find to prove that such 
circulations differ in but one important respect—size. 
Hence circulation size is all-important and the one vital 
consideration in choosing between newspapers in a 
specific city and field. 


In support whereof there is our recently completed study, 
“The Buying Power of Chicago.” The disclosures it con- 
tains of all Chicago's buying power, broken down by 
income groups and areas, are vitally important to every- 
one concerned with advertising re | sales in the Chicago 
market. And from the standpoint of our own conten- 
tions concerning circulation, it strengthens a structure of 
proof that no amount of specious claims can weaken. 


In times like these the wise business man misses no bets 
—ask the Boone Man to show you “The Buying Power 
of Chicago.” 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of [circulation leadership in 
Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





What Groucho Says 


He Answers an Unkind Challenge 


ETTER from a friend (?) 

says: “Groucho, you're a great 
man. Yousayso. You show up the 
follies of other people. Of course 
you never have any of your own. 
I dare you to prove you can make 
a fool of yourself.” 

Dunno what it’s gonna get me 
to prove I’m a fool. I suspect this 
anonymous note came from King 
cuz I laughed at him losing Car- 
mencita Lotions. Still, I don't 
know why King should write it, 
he being in the same shop and 
having ample chance to catch me 
in my follies. I strive to please 
one and all, so here is the gory 
tale, for whosoever wrote the nasty 
letter. 

Once upon a time there was a 
third, fourth or fifth agency V. P. 
named Groucho. He had a client 
named Abercrombie who looked 
worse than he was. He seemed 
slow to make up his mind and 
quick to change it. This Aber- 
crombie man made things out of 
mud and old rags and bits of paper 
and stones. He called it an asphalt 
business. It ran into a lot of 
money, but he wouldn’t spend 
much money advertising it. 

One month Abercrombie would 
enthuse over a campaign on rugs, 
but the campaign would barely 
start before it would be switched 
to road covering or roof repairing 
goo. And yet this firm kept 
on doing business and getting 
richer, while the agency profits 
kept on at nothing plus or nothing 
minus. An agency man hates to 
admit it, but there are some ac- 
counts like that. 

One day, Abercrombie said: 
“I’m going to change again and 
advertise our new shingles. At 
last we have a big thing we can 
focus on. Heretofore we've just 
been keeping our name in sight.” 

Sounded just like some more of 
the same and Groucho fought the 
idea, urged him to keep on with 
road covering and get somewhere 
with that. Groucho didn’t even 
look into the shingles and see if 
they were a world beater, which 


they have proved to be. But 
Groucho did get a letter saying: 
“Goodbye. Guess I better get an 
agent who’s enough interested in 
our shingles to want to look at 
them.” 

This letter seemed like a blessed 
release to Groucho, to his Boss 
and to his Gent. Treas. and 
Groucho thought so well of the 
episode that he toasted his good 
luck in sarsaparilla or something 
and forgot his troubles. 

Two years pass. Meanwhile 
Abercrombie Shingles are put on 
about a million or two roofs at 
about $300 per roof. Meanwhile, 
too, three young men who were 
standing off the butcher and land- 
lord to get started in the advertis- 
ing business have recently moved 
into elegant, new and commodious 
quarters and day by day are get- 
ting new clients on the strength of 
what they have done for Aber- 
crombie Shingles. 

The musings of a thirc, fourth 
or fifth V. P. have run something 
like this: “Sometimes a_ fellow 
wabbles and changes his mind be- 
cause he’s got that kind of mind. 
Now and then a fellow wabbles 
about till he discovers a straight 
road, says that was what he was 
looking for and walks on it 
straight ahead. Mebbe consistency 
isn’t worth a hoot till you find 
something good enough to be con- 
sistent about. Anyhow, I can’t see 
why a Boss and a Gent. Treas.. 
who get so much misery out of 
hearing the name Abercrombie, 
should mention it so often.” 

Moral: You never, never, never 
can tell. 

Groucuo. 


Arrol Company Expands 


Chatham. 
N. J., has taken over the business of 
the X-IT Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
and of June Days, Inc., Des Moines, 
Iowa. The X-IT. company manufactures 
an oral remedy and toothpaste, and the 
June Days company manufactures toilet- 
ries. The two companies will be operated 
as divisions of the Arrol company. The 
advertising accounts’ are being handled 
by Howland, Oliphant & McIntyre, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


~ He Arrol Company, Inc., 
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Je merchandising of 
broadcast advertising 


= upon the years of experience of the 
Oklahoman and Times, the newspapers that gave it new 
life, WKY now offers its advertisers the complete facilities 
of the Merchandising Department of the Oklahoman and 
Times whose work, we believe, is well and favorably 
known to national advertisers. 


When your schedule calls for the use of broadcast ad- 
vertising is Oklahoma City and this market, WKY offers 
you the advantages of a strategically located station—an 
audience whose listening habit is WKY broadcast—the 
satisfaction of knowing your message is in the best of 
company—and the services of a complete merchandis- 
ing department that will aid materially in moving mer- 
chandise off the shelves. 


WKY- RADIOPHONE COMPANY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 


ANBC Associated Station 
Red and Blue Networks 
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any plan indicated by his needs. 





Personal introductions, or introduc- 
tory letters to the trade are available. 
Special attention is given to the 
introduction of products new to 
dealers and consumers. Surveys to 
determine distribution or sales vol- 
ume are made. 

















Every possible co-operation is ex- 
tended to brokers, jobbers, retailers, 
salesmen and factory representatives. 





Sincere, intelligent co-operation is 
given at all times, based upon a 
thorough understanding of the 
Oklahoma City Market and a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the influ- 
ential men who operate in this 
market. A A&A A A A & 
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National Reprerentatwe 


A Complete 
Merchandising Program 


The Oklahoman and Times offer to advertisers a 
full and flexible merchandising service. The 
service given is decided by the specific prob- 
lems faced by the advertiser at that time. 


A trained personnel is always ready to confer 
with the advertiser, and to put into operation 























The publishers of the 
Oklahoman and Times 
have given their Mer- 
chandising Depart- 
ment butone instruc- 
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E KATZ Speceal Advertising Agency 
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EEE SEES OEMNOMERINI IN THIS MARKET 


John Lee Mahin—One of Adver- 
tising’s Old Guard 


NE does not have to be a 
graybeard to recall a big, 
shiny, broadly-smiling darky 
whose picture was printed more 
times than that of any colored 
man who ever lived—Rastus, the 
Cream of Wheat 
colored chef. In his 
day, he came pretty 
close to being ad- 
vertising’s most pop- 
ular character. 
John Lee Mahin, 
who died on Sep- 
tember 9, at the age 
of 61, discovered 
Rastus. The story, 
as he related it in a 
letter he wrote to 
PRINTERS INK in 
1921, is an illumi- 
nating chapter in the 
life of one of ad- 
vertising’s old 
guard. 


Emery Mapes, 


© Harris & Ewing 


president and _  co- 
founder of the 


Cream of Wheat 

Company, used, in his first adver- 
tisement, a picture of a darky with 
a saucepan. Mr. Mahin was asked 
to call on Mr. Mapes and get an 
order for space in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. He came back 
with an order for four inches. 

Somehow, that picture of the 
darky bothered him. The more he 
thought about it, the more it got 
on his nerves. 

One day, in a Kohlsaat restau- 
rant in Chicago, Mr. Mahin saw 
a darky waiter whose smile caught 
him. He gave the darky 50 cents 
to have his picture taken at Cope- 
lin’s commercial studio, a few 
doors away. 

Mr. Mahin sent a halftone of 
the picture to Mr.- Mapes—all the 
while fully aware of the fact that 
Mr. Mapes would accept sugges- 
tions concerning his advertising 
from nobody. To. Mr. Mahin’s 
surprise the darky was accepted 
and forthwith smiled out at the 
world with a grin that would not 
be denied. 


John Lee Mahin 


Mr. Mahin believed that adver- 
tising was a perfectly simple mer- 
chandising tool. Ina Printers’ INK 
article published in 1910, he said: 

“All I know about advertising 
I learned as an everyday sales- 
man. To me, adver- 
tising is nothing 
more nor less than 
organized salesman- 
ship. 

“The best adver- 
tising,” he contin- 
ued, “emphasizes in- 
dividual characteris- 
tics of the adver- 
tiser. An advertise- 
ment that would 
apply equally well 
to any competitor 
does not rise above 
mediocrity because 
it fails to empha- 
size the individual 
characteristics of the 
advertiser's own 
business. 

“Good advertising 
does not attract at- 
tention to its words, or its pic- 
tures, or its design, to the exclu- 
sion of the article advertised. The 
best advertising is always opti- 
mistic in tone. People do not like 
to associate with or do business 
with pessimists. 

“The best advertising is always 
‘made good’ by the advertiser.” 

Those few and extremely simple 
fundamentals—as true today as 
they were twenty years ago when 
Mr. Mahin enunciated them, and 
years before that when he began 
to apply them—constituted his 
advertising creed. 

Mr. Mahin was born December 
14, 1869, in Muscatine, Iowa. 
There he started work, first as a 
reporter and later as _ business 
manager of his father’s newspaper, 
the Muscatine Journal. Some four 
years later he was in Chicago, 
connected with the Chicago Daily 
News. : 

It was in 1898 that he organized 
the Mahin Advertising Agency, 
with headquarters in Chicago. He 
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continued as president until 1916 
when he sold his agency. He 
transferred his activities to New 
York and became a director of the 
Federal Advertising Agency. In 
1925 he joined Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., as vice-president. Two years 
ago, he again opened his own ad- 
vertising agency. 

Mr. Mahin was the author of 
several books on advertising, was 
an occasional contributor to 
Printers’ INK, and was the editor 
of Mahin’s Magazine and Mahin’s 
Data Book, both published in 
Chicago in his agency days there. 


Pickle Packers to Spend 
$50,000 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
appropriated $50,000 for a co-operative 
advertising campaign for pickles, ac- 
cording to the organization’s advertising 
committee. The improved pickle ——- 
obtained through research will the 
subject of the campaign, for "hich busi- 
ness publications and radio advertising 
will be used. Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, handles 
this account. 


Pacific Mutual Life Plans 
Newspaper Campaign 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California has sanctioned a na- 
tional newspaper campaign to sell life in- 
surance. The campaign calls for the use 
of editorial style of copy to be run under 
the name of the general agent of the ter- 
ritory in which it appears, who will be 
responsible for the advertising in his 
own territory, The Mayers Company, 
Inc., Los Angeles advertising agency, 
will handle the campaign. 


New Account to J. D. Bates 
Agency 

The Decorative Stone Company, New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of Dextone, 
Veritex and other cast stone products, 
which recently combined with the Econ 
omy Concrete Company, also of New 
Haven, has appointed the J. D. Bates 
Advertising Agency, Springfield, Mass., 
to direct its advertising account. 


Appoints Arkansas Dailies, Inc. 


The Eureka Springs, Ark., Times- 
Echo has appoints the v— Dailies, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, New 
York, as its advertising representative. 


Appointed By General Outdoor 

Alfred Donnaud has been appointed 
sales manager at New Orleans of the 
Genera] Outdoor Advertising Company 
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Issues Bulletin on “Etching 
Depths of Halftones” 


A_second report has been issued hy 
the Joint Committee on Newspaper Print- 
ing, representing the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies and the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. This report concerns itself with the 
etching depth of halftones for use 
newspaper advertisements, a_ subject 
which is part of a larger study which 
the committee has in hand—namely, 
“Standards and Specifications for Me. 
chanical Material for Newspaper Adver- 
tisements.’ Although the whole study 
will take some time before it is com- 
pleted, the committee is issuing the bulle- 
tins as each topic is developed and this 
second bulletin, in addition to the firs 
which was on “Electros vs. Mats,” is 
available upon request to either of t! 
two associations. 

The present report on the “Etching 
Depths of Halftones” contains pictoria| 
exhibits, illustrating the committee's fin 
ings on the subject. 


General Motors Acquire 


Electro-Motive Company 

The General Motors Corporation has 
purchased all of the stock of The Ele 
tro-Motive Company, Cleveland, man 
facturer of gas-electric motor cars {i 
railroads, locomotives and power plants 
The Electro-Motive Company will | 
operated as an independent unit of Ge: 
eral Motors and will remain under its 
present management. It is closely ass: 
ciated with the Winton Engine Company, 
recently purchased by General Motors 


J. W. Young on Chicago 
University Staff 


James W. Youn retired vice-pres 
ident of the J. W: aher Thompson Com 
pany, Inc., and for many years con 
nected with that company, has _ beer 
appointed professor of advertising in the 
school of commerce and administratio: 
of the University of Chicago. 


Holliston Mills to Badger and 


Browning 
The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood 
Mass., manufacturer of book binding 
materials, has appointed Badger and 
Browning, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


United Thrift Plan to Paul 


Mathewson 
The United Thrift Plan, New York 
has appointed Paul Mathewson, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
direct mail will be used. 


Baker Extract to Erwin, 
Wasey 


The Baker Extract Com any, Snring- 
field, Mass., has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Inc., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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S VEN-TENTHS is a 


majority — on anybody's side . . . Seven 


out of ten families in New York City are 


ring- 


“7! News readers. 





The Towaco Goat and the Barter 
Idea 


The Ancient System May Work in Isolated Instances But It Is Not a 
Cure for Slow Business 


By Roy Dickinson 


T Towaco, N. J., there lived a 
man with an idea and a goat. 
Nearby him, at Pompton Lakes, 
was the James Motor Car Com- 
pany, with Plymouths and Chrys- 
lers to sell. In between the two 
was a salesman out for business. 
The upshot was that Taylor, of 
Towaco, the man with the goat, 
agreed to buy a car if $50 was 
taken in trade, in the form of his 
horned pet. 

The deal was made, a little sign 
was put up near the goat and it 
took the entire police force of 
Pompton Lakes to handle the 
crowd; that is, both policemen 
were busy. The sign attracted at- 
tention, the newspapers ran the 
story and the goat proved worth 
far more than the $50 as a unique 
dealer help. 

This is one of the simplest forms 
of barter, namely, when a local re- 
tailer, knowing his customer well, 
takes something the customer has 
to trade in lieu of money. Store- 
keepers have been dickering with 
farmers on that basis for years. 

The whole idea of barter, which 
in former days was the accepted 
thing, has come to raise its head 
again and make people wonder 
what there is in it. A Chicago 
trade paper reported some time ago 
that long distance calls were com- 
ing in offering to trade merchan- 
dise for advertising space. There 
were rumors that manufacturers of 
farm implements and equipment 
had reverted to barter, followed by 
denials from the heads of the com- 
panies mentioned. 

Suggestions have been made re- 
garding the exchange of cotton for 
silk, sugar for coffee, cotton for 
stockings. It has been said that 
barter is a good means of dispos- 
ing of unwanted surpluses in all 
parts of the world. Recent news 
dispatches from Australia, the Ar- 
gentine, Brazil and Russia have 
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had much to say about barter as a 
sound and timely expedient to build 
trade. 

To return to barter on any big 
scale would mean substituting a 
whole new mechanism for handling 
goods and would put manufactur- 
ers, who have troubles enough with 
their own business, into five or six 
other businesses. Most likely, they 
would be called upon to take losses, 
due to their unfamiliarity with 
these new lines. 

Those who proposed bartering 
farm machinery for wheat sug- 
gested that manufacturers should 
carry wheat until prices improved 
and offer the farmer. certain mer- 
chandising credits which he could 
not obtain under present conditions 
in the wheat market. Such ideas 
were used nine years ago and 
sometimes caused trouble. It is one 
thing for a barber to give a shave 
and a varying amount of change 
for a bushel of wheat in the wheat 
section. He is giving the same 
local color to his services as the 
taker of the Towaco goat, winning 
good-will, making conversation. It 
is quite another thing for a manu 
facturer to do this on a national 
scale. 

It was during the breaking down 
of the bridge of foreign exchange 
in 1920 and 1921 that barter last 
was suggested as a useful expedi- 


nt. 
_ When Russian roubles were sell- 
ing on a waste-paper basis, Sinke- 


vitch Bros. Royal typewriter 
agents in Eastern Siberia, preferred 
another coin of more value—sables. 
A barter ship with typewriters to 
exchange went up through the Sea 
of Okhotsk and to the Behring 
Sea. Sleds took typewriters inland 
and came back with sables and 
some ivory. The latter was dug 
out of a glacier, the remnant of an 
ancient herd of mammoths. It was 
a temporary expedient in a re- 
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ELEPHONE buy- 

ing is so convenient. 
When she knows what 
she is buying. Retailers 
of Jacksonville recognize 
that. They know that 
almost 90 per cent of 
Jacksonville telephone 
subscribers are also sub- 
scribers to The Florida 
Times-Union. In this 
way national advertising 
hooks up closely with the 
retailer’s own preference, 
and the buyer’s conve- 
nience. 
Any local market facts 
you would like to know 
will be provided promptly 
on request. 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York ... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Fo owing 
eugh 


It’s the “‘follow through”’ that 

gets results in golf ...or ad- 
vertising. Many a yard... and 

many a dollar ... is wasted in 
“waggling’’. Many a well begun 
drive rolls off in the rough far short 

of the green... because of a half finished 
effort. It takes follow through to carry 
over the bunkers and hazards. It takes 
follow through to change divots and defi- 
cits to distance and dividends. 


Appended is a partial list of nationally known 
general advertisers whose linage in The In- 
dianapolis News for the first 9 months of 1930 
equalled or exceeded their linage for the same 
period last year. These general advertisers are 
keeping their eye on the ball... they’re fol- 
lowing through! 


American Federation of Musicians Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Armand Products Canada Steam Ship Lines 
Armours Meats Chase & Sanborn Coffee 

Sy Cheerio 
oa Se _— Chevrolet Motor Cars 
Brunswick Radio Chevrolet Trucks 
Budweiser Malt Syrup Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Busch Ginger Ale Cities Service Oil and Gasoline 
Came! Cigarettes Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
Camelo Cleaning Fluid Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Campana’s Italian Balm Climalene 








Denton’ 
Domino 


Fireston 
First Ni 
Fisk Ti 
Fly-Tox 
Ford M 
Frigidai 
Gem Ri 
General 
General 


India ' 
Johnsoi 


Kellogs 
Kelvin 
Kitche 
Kleine 
Kotex 

Ko-We 
Kraft-I 


Larvex 














3, 1930 
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‘oca-( ‘ola 
olgates Products 
osmopolitan Magazine 
‘oty’s Products 

Crosley Radio 

‘unard Lines 
Cunningham Tubes 













El Producto Cigars 

Firestone Tires 

First National Vitaphone Pictures 
Fisk Tires 












Gem Razors, Blades 

General Electric Refrigerator 
General Tires 

Gillette Razors, Blades 

Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Graham Motor Cars 

Great Lakes Tours Association 
Greyhound Lines 











Hamburg American Lines 
Havana Ribbon Cigars 
Havoline Oil 

Henry L. Doherty Company 











Hickory Products 
Hoosier Club Coffee 
Hoover Vacuum Cleaner 
Hudson Motor Cars 


India Tea 
Johnson’s Outboard Motors 


Kelloggs Products 
Kelvinator Refrigerator 
Kitchen Klenzer 
Kleinerts Products 
Kotex 

Ko-We-Ba Products 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese 


Larvex 
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Lee, Higginson Company 
Lewis Lye 

Libby’s Apple Butter 
Lipton’s Tea 

Liquid Arvon 

Loma 

Louisville & Nashville Railway 
Love Story Magazine 

Lucky Strike Cigarettes 

Lucky Tiger 


M. K. T. Lines 
Marquette Cement 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Mountain Valley Water 


National Biscuit Company 
New York Central Lines 
New Yorker Hotel 

Never Nox Gasoline 
Nicholson Files 

Northern Pacific Railway 


Old Reliable Coffee 
Orchard White 

P. D. Q. Liquid 
Pabst-ett Cheese 
Palm Beach Suits 
Palmolive Shaving Cream 
Pebeco Toothpaste 
Pennzoil 

Phoenix Brands 
Postum 

Pure Oil Company 
Puritan Malt Syrup 


R. C. A. Radiotron 
Red Top Malt Syrup 
Resinol Products 


Salada Tea 

San Antonio Municipal Inf. Bureaus 
Sealskin Toilet Paper 

Shredded Wheat 

Simmons Beds 

Standard Oil 

Sweetheart Soap 


Victor Radio 
Vigoro 


Waterman Pens 

Wearever Cooking Utensils 
Webster Cigars 

Welch’s Grape Juice 
William Penn Cigars 
Wonder Bread 











INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


ylTee DON BRIDGE, Advertising — . 


New York: 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 





Chicago: 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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"The Saga of the Great Lakes" by 
Norman Beasley in the November 
ROTARIAN is a story of unusual 
interest. The writer says: 


"Ships leave the lakes and go 
down the St. Lawrence river to the 
Atlantic. ... Men on two sides of 
a boundary line have worked side 
by side for more than a hundred 
years in making possible these 
developments. The Canadian and 
American governments have 
aided greatly — all have worked 
together. A pageant of ships, the 
like of which is seen nowhere else, 
is the result. An incident in the life 
of an explorer cost France control 
of the commerce of the world." 


Nov. 13, 1930 














The November lineage shows an in- 
crease of 40.91% over November, 
1929. More proof of reader interest. 
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stricted locality to sell merchandise 
when there was no stable money. 

In 1923, Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
when conditions were bad among 
wheat growers, suggested to retail- 
ers that, in dealing with the farmer, 
they should accept elevator receipts 
for wheat at a dollar a bushel in 
exchange for clothing and other 
merchandise. Here was a plan ina 
broader territory to meet unusual 
conditions. A large number of let- 
ters were received by the company 
from the wheat country. But I 
note the following item in the re- 
port of the policy: 

“The loss incurred by the dealers 
when they, in turn, had to sell the 
wheat which they had taken in ex- 
change was no greater than the loss 
they would normally carry during 
the period.” The retailers, in other 
words, had to go into the wheat 
business temporarily, and the loss 
was transferred from wheat pro- 
ducers to retailers of merchandise. 

In 1926, the G. I. Sellers & Sons 
Company put before dealers in the 
corn belt the plan of selling kitchen 
cabinets for corn. A cabinet which 
sold for $80 was advertised for sale 
for seventy-nine bushels of corn. 
The grower was told he could get 
immediate delivery on the cabinet 
and bring in the corn a month later. 
The corn was taken in barter at a 
price twenty-five cents or so higher 
than the current market quotation. 
Dealers sold the cabinet at the 
price it was believed corn would 
sell later. The offer provided that, 
if the corn should be worth more 
than a dollar a bushel at time of 
delivery, the dealer would pay the 
grower the difference in cash. 

The farmer was protected against 
any market advance during the pe- 
riod before delivery. If corn didn’t 
get to a dollar the dealer would 
stand the loss. This plan was called 
by a local retailer “a specific sell- 
ing help.” 

A booklet issued by a prominent 
financial house states that much in- 
terest is being shown in the sug- 
gestion that “something akin to the 
old form of barter and trade may 
come into play in the present world- 
wide maladjustment of crops, 
manufactured products and prices.” 
It mentions also an idea said to 
have been discussed in a city of the 
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South to trade cotton for Czecho- 
slovakian pottery and glass ware 
under Czech Government auspices. 

It may be all right for a govern- 
ment or a great, well-financed 
group to consider barter, when and 
if adequate machinery is set up to 
handle the situation. Without go- 
ing into the much discussed Rus- 
sian plan, it may be said that there 
is nothing new about that either. 
In 1921, M. Morosoff, chairman of 
a Russian committee in Paris, said, 
“We have no gold, but we have 
what is better than gold, raw mate- 
rials and are able to pay in kind. 
There is a vast market in Russia 
for foreign goods but we will have 
to deal on the basis of barter.” 

In that statement, and subsequent 
events that are a matter of history. 
are summed up the whole idea of 
barter. It is an attempt to step 
backward, to displace gold with 
“what is better than gold”—a defi- 
nite attack on the present economic 
system. 

At some time shortly subsequent 
to the stone age, barter gave way 
to a better system of exchange. 
The lack of time demand helped 
kill barter. The shoemaker with 
seven pairs of shoes and a desire 
to trade them for apples, potatoes 
and a pig, couldn’t find a farmer 
who wanted shoes at that moment, 
so his demand for food would have 
gone unsatisfied unless a conveni- 
ent medium of exchange had been 
worked out. Gold, and credit based 
upon it, won out in the trial of 
many mediums. 

The man who wants to take a 
goat in part payment for a car, or 
trade haircuts for wheat, is on safe 
ground so long as he figures the 
good-will and news value he cre- 
ates will offset his loss or incon- 
venience. 

The only value about the current 
discussion on barter for other busi- 
nesses is that it is still another indi- 
cation that we are near the end of 
the current cycle. 

All the way down from 1874, 
through 1907, and 1921 the last 
stages of a depression have brought 
barter ideas forward as one form 
ef desperate selling. Usually while 
the discussion goes on, and before 
many people have tried it. business 
is on its way out of the doldrums. 











“Household Hints for Men” 


YOUR 
GROCER 





Oakite Advertises a Household Cleanser to the Sterner Sex 


[XN the face of a plethora of statis- 
tics showing that women do 
most of the buying in the American 
household, Oakite Products, Inc., 
manufacturer of Oakite, the suds- 
less cleanser, has started using car- 
cards in which the selling message 
is addressed to the masculine por- 
tion of the consuming public. Not 
that the Oakite company holds the 
mighty revelations of statistics in 
contempt—but the manufacturers 
feel that in their particular instance 
the neglected male has a place in 
their advertising effort. 

Women, it is true, explains C. F. 
Radley, who is in charge of the 
advertising, buy the usual weekly 
household supplies and yet a sur- 
prisingly large number of men take 
an interest in the family budget. 
There are still many husbands who 
accompany their wives on the Sat- 
urday night shopping expedition. 
There are also a great many newly- 
weds, who, working on a budget, 
make their shopping expeditions 
together, with the proud husband 
an active partner in their decisions 
as to how the weekly pay check 
should be spent. 

It may be true that it is the wife 
who does the actual purchasing, 
but it is the husband who foots the 
bills and he is still an influence in 
directing how this money is to be 
spent. In the case of Oakite, 
therefore, which has many home 
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uses in which men are interested, 
it seemed logical to recognize these 
same men as a direct, as well as 
an influencing buying group. 

How to sell to men a product 
which, it is generally believed, only 
women should or would buy, was 
the question that faced the Oakite 
advertising department. Most men, 
it was reasoned, have a normal in- 
terest in their homes and home life 
and the problem was answered by 
basing the copy appeal on this 
premise. 

This appeal is summed up in the 
caption, “Household Hints for 
Men,” which appears on each of 
the cards. Below this caption is a 
selling message in a whimsical vein 
but giving a definite suggestion as 
to the use of Oakite by men. 

One of the cards, for example, 
recognizes the fact that many car 
owners like to tinker around their 
car and so “Household Hint” num- 
ber four reads: “Hands get dirty 
tinkering around your car? Try 
Oakite and give yourself a surprise 
... dirt just rolls off! Ship a 
package in your pocket tonight.” 

Another card points out the fact 
that it is no fun for the average 
housewife to.wash dishes three 
times a day and the suggestion is 
made that men can make it easier 
for the folks at home by bringing 
them a package of Oakite. 

Of course, while this selling mes- 
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Give Me the Brine 
Every Time 


I T doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether it’s pickles or water. For instance, last 
night the hausfrau threw an unnamable party devoted 
to the gastronomic worship of those foods which have 
been banned from polite society because of their 
mephitic afterglow. As usual I hogged all the dills. 
After the vapors lifted, we made a break for the dear 
old Pacific. If you haven’t dunked the body in the 
Pacific by moonlight, you haven’t lived. Balmy air, 
snappy salt water; wide, white beach as far as you 
can see, palisades above—everything as perfect as 
a benevolent Providence can make it. No wonder Los 
Angeles grows so fast. You can’t keep people from 
the finest living conditions in the world. That’s why 
more than two million moderns are making their homes 
here. © © © To get down to earth again, The Exam 
iner, because it’s the most refreshing paper in Los An- 
geles, has the largest home-delivered circulation. That 
means a lot to you. Your product is being sold to the 
moderns—this paper covers ’em like a tent. You can’t 
find a better set-up in this or any other town. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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sage is directed to men, tests have 
shown that it has a strong appeal 
to thousands of women riders 
whose attention is attracted by the 
unusual caption. Many probably 
will read the copy which will ac- 
quaint them with one more use for 
Oakite. 

This series of four cards, num- 
bered in sequence, each with a 
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separate selling message to men, is 
in addition to the regular showing 
of poster type cards run by the 
Oakite company. The idea behind 
this campaign was tried out in 
Boston subways on painted bulletin 
boards. The results proved so 
successful the campaign has been 
extended through car-cards wher- 
ever Oakite has distribution. 


Counter Demonstration Helps 
Introduce New Product 


JR ECENTLY Rug-Sta was intro- 
duced by the Addison-Leslie 
divi- 
Com- 


now a 


Company, which is 
Boyle 


sion of the A. S. 
pany, of Cincinnati. Rug- 
Sta is a_ non-slip liquid 
that may be applied to all 
kinds of rugs on the under 
side. The problem before 
the company was to pro- 
vide a merchandising idea 
that would secure distribu- 
tion, gain the attention of 
consumers and _ convince 
them that Rug-Sta was 
harmless to rugs as well as 
floors. 

A counter demonstration 
outfit seemed the best 
method of putting these 
points across. The outfit, 
which is supplied dealers 
free of charge, consists of 
a colorful counter card, 
two rug swatches for the 
“Slip Test” and 100 con- 
sumer booklets. Some Rug- 

Sta is applied to the back 

of one of their swatches. 

By ‘pushing the swatches 

on a slippery counter with 

the fingers prospects are 

able to demonstrate the product 
themselves. 

“The counter demonstration was 
decided upon for several different 
reasons,” says the company, “the 
most important of which is the 
fact that the rug swatches demon- 
strated so successfully. It also 
appealed to the natural instinct of 
the customers to try this them- 
selves as they noticed it on the 
counter, whether they were inter- 
ested in a product of this kind 


or not.” 

The counter demonstration has 
been a very helpful feature in se- 
curing the co-operation of jobbers 


and jobbers’ salesmen. It has 
given them something to talk 
about which appeals to the inter- 
est of dealers. Furthermore, the 
rug swatches illustrate the point 
that this product does not injure 
the back of the rug, nor does it 
stain or mar the floor. 

Rug-Sta is being advertised in 
national magazines to consumers 
now that a fair distribution has 
been secured through direct-mail 
and business-paper advertising. 
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gen’l advertising 


leadership 





retail advertising 
leadership 





classified advertising 


leadership 





formore than 35 years! 


San Franeciseo 


EXAMINER 
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A Risinaw 
NEWSSTAN Dp 


The newsstand sale of True Story is 
increasing! 

Complete sales over the newsstands 
for the third quarter of 1930 show sub. 
stantial gains over the same months of 
1929. 

Newsstand sales are voluntary sales! 

This points directly at one salient 
fact—True Story housewives have money 
to spend and they are spending it. Each 
month they pay twenty-five cents cash for 
their favorite magazine because they want 


to read it. 


True Story advertisers are buying 


guaranteed circulation. Guaranteed reader 
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GMARKET OF 


e- + 


ry isfinterest of course—but more important, 
guaranteed buying power! 
ands Consider, that True Story housewives 
sub. pay more money for True Story over the 
s off{newsstands than is paid for all six of 
the leading women’s magazines combined, 
iles!fithat True Story has the greatest news- 
ient {stand sale of any magazine at any price, 
ney § that less than 5% of True Story circulation 


ach fis subscription and you have an idea of 


forthe virility of this market for national 


ant § advertisers. 


It is no wonder that advertising 
ing schedules in True Story are being in- 
der creased in 1931. 
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Aggregate A 


a né 
sell 
publ 


Opinion : 


the 
cal, 
mot 


Rather than the individual will 
_ . idea 
opinion of one or two advertisers sal 


is the dependable criterion of = 
comparative newspaper value. aaa 
1930—the 23rd year of Times- ~Y 
Star lineage leadership in the T 
Cincinnati market—represents Be 
the “aggregate opinion” of ad- was 
vertisers for practically a quarter o 
of a century. 
Opinion developed through 
experience has taught ad- 
vertisers that successful sales 
campaigns depend on the use of 
the Times-Star in this important 
metropolitan center and that the 


Times-Star alone is sufficient. 





The Cincinnati Times-Star 


THE KEY QFO THE CITY 


Eastern Representative. . . Western Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH a’ meee KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 E. 42nd St. c . if. " 333 North Michigan Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. " Chicago, Illinois 





Prohibition to Be Advertised 


Business Leaders Sponsor Movement to Sell Prohibition as a Business 
Asset Through the Use of Paid Space 


By P. H. 


AN important element of big 
£1 business launches this month 
a national advertising campaign to 
sell prohibition to the American 
public. Plans call for an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000, to be raised 
by subscription and spent during 
the next three years. Non-politi- 
cal, non-religious and non-moral in 
motive and content, the advertising 
will aim to present the prohibition 
idea strictly on its merits as a 
business and economic asset. The 
messages will appear in full-page 
advertisements in a large list of 
newspapers, eventually to the 
number of 2,600, with a schedule 
in general periodicals to come later. 

The campaign is being sponsored 
by the American Business Men’s 
Prohibition Foundation, Inc., which 
was organized at Chicago early this 
year by a group of business and 
professional men. Members of the 
advisory board include J. C. Pen- 
ney, Henry M. Leland, S. S. Mc- 
Clure, Elisha Kent Kane, Fred W. 
Ellsworth, Frank E. Gannett, R. 
B. Benjamin, John McKee, John 
Rudin, Allan C. Emery, Francis E. 
Baldwin, William R. Nicholson, R. 
J. Kittredge, R. B. Benjamin and 
others. In addition to these are a 
number of prominent business men 
who are sponsors and contributors 
to the movement who prefer, for 
their own reasons, not to have their 
names used. 

The organization was established 
specifically to employ advertising 
as a means of creating a more fav- 
orable sentiment for prohibition. 
It is planned to spend every cent 
that is contributed by business 
firms and individual business lead- 
ers for the purchase of white space. 
The present $10,000,000 budget is 
intended to cover approximately a 
three-year period, according to 
Charles R. Jones, chairman of the 
Foundation, but it may be used 
over a shorter period if circum- 
stances make a more intensive ap- 
plication seem wise. Although ac- 


Erbes, Jr. 


tive solicitation for contributions 
was started only recently, a sub 
stantial amount of the $10,000,000 
is already in hand and the manner 
in which the plan has been received 
by a majority of the companies and 
men approached seems to indicate 
that the total will be easily sub- 
scribed. 

The program marks the return 
of at least an important element of 
big business, originally a leading 
factor in securing the passage of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, to ac- 
tive participation in the support of 
national prohibition. It represents 
the consolidation of favorable atti- 
tudes on the part of many indus- 
trial leaders into an intensive edu- 
cational campaign to the public. 
This attitude appears in statements 
quoted in one of the advertisements 
of the campaign that have been 
made by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Charles Piez, L. C. Walker, George 
M. Verity and Henry Ford. 


Similar in Approach to a Product 
Campaign 


In their return to the prohibi- 
tion picture these business men are 
bringing big business methods: the 
problem of selling an idea is being 
approached exactly in the manner 
of the carefully planned advertising 
campaign for a branded commodity. 
The attitude throughout the pro- 
gram is one of selling a product in 
a competitive market—the favor- 
able side of prohibition as against 
the admittedly well-publicized argu- 
ments con. 

The “market” at which this cam- 
paign is directed is composed of the 
“wets,” the on-the-fence element 
and those indifferent or passive on 
the prohibition question. The so- 
called “drys” are regarded pretty 
much as satisfied customers and the 
advertising is not concerned with 
them, except as it may have an in- 
cidental effect in clinching their 
convictions. Not only is it felt that 
many of these “prospects” are not 
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“customers” because they have not 
been exposed to a thorough and 
business-like presentation of pro- 
hibition, but education of the in- 
coming generation—the estimated 
18,000 voters who become of age 
every day—is believed of real im- 
portance at this time and is an im- 
portant objective of the campaign. 
In other words, the arguments 
that the copy carries are aimed 
squarely at the beliefs upon which 
those of wet or doubtful persua- 
sion base their views; and the cov- 
erage of the territories in which 
the advertising is to appear is de- 
termined largely on their general 
attitude toward prohibition. 
Careful research as to these logi- 
cal markets and the proper copy 
appeals has preceded the prepara- 
tion of the national advertising. 
Test campaigns of the prepared 
advertisements were conducted in 
several centers and the response 
carefully checked. The checking 
was done by means of a coupon in 
the lower corner of each advertise- 
ment, which the reader may send 
into the Foundation for a copy of 
A sug- 


a booklet on prohibition. A 
gestion for a contribution is also 
made on this coupon, but this is 


held subordinate throughout the 
campaign, which is not intended for 
the solicitation of funds. The 
major support comes through con- 
tributions from business and the 
advertising is not meant to be self- 
supporting. However, according 
to Mr. Jones, a fine financial re- 
sponse from individuals in areas 
where the test advertisements have 
run has resulted. 

The advertisements will not ap- 
pear simultaneously all over the 
country, but the campaign will open 
at various intervals in different sec- 
tions of the country. Newspapers 
in the larger metropolitan areas will 
be used at first and the schedule ex- 
panded as the program goes on. 
Fullest coverage will be made in 
the “wet” States and in areas where 
newspapers of anti-prohibition sen- 
timent are dominant. 

The first part of the newspaper 
campaign consists of full-pages cov- 
ering thirteen different angles of 
the economic phase of prohibition. 
These utilize a straight copy treat- 
ment. Later advertisements will 
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feature full-page cartoons by well 
known cartoonists, portraying i 
more or less dramatic style thx 
business advantages of prohibitior 
Subsequently combination cartoo: 
and copy advertisements will bx 
used. 

The campaign in the genera 
periodicals will probably employ ai 
entirely different technique. Plans 
for this part of the program hav 
not been completed as yet. 

The introductory advertisement 
of the newspaper series bears th« 
headline “Let’s have the Trutl 
about prohibition.” It goes int 
the early history of the prohibition 
enactment and outlines the circum 
stances bearing on the passage oi 
the amendment. 

Other messages in the series bear 
the following titles: 


Prohibition an Economic Suc- 

cess? 

Are the Bootleggers Running the 
Country? 

Prohibition and Taxes. 

College Drinking—Let’s Have the 
Truth. 

Beer Pump or Filling Station? 

Drinking—Before and After the 
18th Amendment. 

Crime and Prohibition. 

Is Prohibition Breeding Disrespect 
for the Law 

What Has Prohibition Had to Do 
with Hard Times? 

Has Prohibition Helped or Hurt 
Business? 

Has Prohibition Made 
Better or Worse? 

What Do Business Men Say About 
Prohibition ? 

Why Do They Talk Wet and Vote 
Dry? 


America 


The following quotation from 
one of the series is fairly typical of 
the copy style and approach : 


Back in 1914, the Federal income 
from liquor taxes totalled 245 mil- 
lion dollars. A huge sum, indeed, 
to cut off lightly! State and local 
governments received another 80 mil- 
lion dollars yearly from the liquor 
trade. 

Was adequate thought given to 
this phase of prohibition when the 
18th Amendment was adopted? How 
a prohibition affected government 
income and taxes? What has been 
the effect on the individual tax- 
payer? 

Suppose that we first get down to 
fundamentals in answering these 
questions. Who paid these huge 
le a taxes in the days before pro- 

ition? True, the liquor interests 
wrote the checks. But who gave the 
money that made those checks good? 
There can be only one answer. In 
the final analysis the individual 
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Department Store. 
Advertising 
In Los Angeles 


First 9 Months of 1930 compared 
with same period last year — 
stated in agate lines. 


Los Angeles Times 
GAINED... 140,518 


Next Paper (Afternoon) 
GAINED 


Next Paper (Morning tabloid) 
GAINED 


Next Paper (Morning) 


Next Paper (Afternoon) 
116,718 


Next Paper (Afternoon) 
205,114 


Half the consumers in the Los Angeles market 
live in the suburbs, cities and countryside sur- 
rounding Los Angeles, a field which can be 
covered adequately only by a morning news- 
paper. The Los Angeles Times has the largest 
obtainable morning circulation, both inside and 
outside Los Angeles, and this is rendered doubly 
effective by being delivered straight to the 
homes. 


Eostern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative; R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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drinker paid every penny of the 


liquor tax. 

It is always that way with indirect 
taxation. Producer and distributor 
each gets a price that takes care of 
the taxes without cutting into the 
profits. Nothing wrong about that. 
It is just good business. 3 


The total contemplated period of 
the program, of which this three- 
year campaign is a part, is set for 
approximately five years, Mr. Jones 
says. What will be done from that 
point on will be a matter of the 
public attitude at that time and 
what the campaign has accom- 
plished. If there is further need 
for educational work along these 
lines, it will probably be continued. 

The question of prohibition 
aside, this program represents a 
decidedly interesting task that has 
been set for advertising. It might 
even classify as another “noble ex- 
periment.” It is probably the first 
opportunity that there has been to 
test advertising’s power to sell an 
idea to the nation at large, a use 
often suggested by prominent ad- 
vertising men as a means of edu- 
cation in social and economic de- 
velopments. Indirectly, of course, 
advertising has exercised an im- 
portant influence on the customs 
and habits of the nation. The ad- 
vertising of commodities has con- 
tributed to the creation of new de- 
sires that in turn have brought 
newer and higher standards of liv- 
ing. And this has been regarded 
as sufficient evidence that perhaps 
even greater effect would be seen 
if advertising were applied directly 
to the selling of ideas. 

It would seem that the stage is 
rather well set for the test. The 
advertising is not being handi- 
capped, as so easily might have 
been the case, by political tie-up; 
the campaign was purposely held 
up until after the fall elections so 
that it might not appear to be 
grinding axes for any aspirants to 
political office. And it is being 
used strictly as a selling tactic, not 
as a vehicle for preachment. 


Appoints W. H. H. Hull 

Hendricks & McMenamy, New York, 
real estate, have appointed W. H. H. 
Hull & ‘Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising account, effective December 1. 
Magazines and newspapers will be wu 
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Associated Salmon Packers to 
Continue Campaign 


Thirty-five members of the Associated 
Salmon Packers, representing 55 per 
cent of the American production, met 
in Seattle recently and voted to con- 
tinue with the $1,000,000 advertising 
campaign launched here last summer. 
The packers went on record as favoring 
marketing their products under a joint 
slogan to be eughesions in future ad- 
vertisin 

Bell Loving, of Vancouver, B. C., in 
commenting on the appropriation, said 
‘The time to advertise heavily is wher 
business is slack. We adopted this policy 
and we believe it will be successful. We 
are trying to increase consumption of 
canned salmon by stimulating the pul 
lic appetite for it through constant sug 
gestion.”” This campaign is being handle: 
by the Seattle office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. 


Milling Publications to Merge 


The American Miller, Chicago, will be 
combined with the National Miller, also 
of that city, effective with the December 
1 issue. he combined publication will 
be known as the National Miller and 
American Miller. National Miller Publi 
cations, Inc., has been formed to publish 
the new magazine as well as “The Con- 
solidated Grain Milling Catalog,” the 
“Feed Trade Manual” and various text 
books published by the merged com 
panies, 

Executives of the combined publication 
will be: Louis A. Koch, president and 
business manager; A. H. Mitchell, trea- 
surer and promotional manager; Newton 
C. Evans, vice-president and managing 
editor, and J. Welcome, secretary 
and advertising manager. 


New Accounts to Gotham 
Agency 


The American Mushroom Companies, 
Inc., New York, has appointed the 
Gotham Advertising Company, of that 
city, to direct the advertising of its 
Minuet mushrooms. 

The Schwenk Safety Device Cor 
tion, New York, has also appointe the 
Gotham agency to direct an advertising 
campaign in business papers featuring 
its safety tilters for drums, barrels and 
carboys. 


New Miniature Golf 
Magazine 


Miniature Golf Course News is_ the 
name of a new monthly magazine which 
has started publication at Chicago with 
the October issue. The editorial contents 
of the publication are devoted to the 
operation, maintenance and construction 

miniature golf courses. 


Joins Al Paul Lefton Company 

Henry S. Louchheim, formerly sales 
promotion manager of the Hill Company, 
Philadelphia clothing store, has joined 
the Al Paul Lefton Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 
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VISION 


ANY a man with vision has 
looked at the New York 
market and found that he has a 
blind-spot big enough to miss a 
million families. 


And many a man has made 
many @ dollar even while over- 
looking his share of some 


$2,241 ,100,500. 


But—there are a million fami- 
lies whose free cash amounts to 
$2,241,100,500 ... and of 
whom 801,334 live in or within 
50 miles of New York... who 
represent 34% of all the urban- 
ites and 499% of all the subur- 
banites who read any standard 
size Sunday newspaper. . . and 
of whom 69.3% read only the 


American; and for years have 


paid a dime for it, can be 
reached only through this 
least-duplicated of standard 
size Sunday newspapers, 
through the modern Sunday 
American. 
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Sales territories are 
srowing smaller f 
& 








**Sales territories have been reduced in 
size to enable salesmen to do more in- 
tensive work.”’ 

—C. M. Chester, Jr., 


President, General Foods Corp., 
Printers’ Ink, 10-23-30 


DVERTISERS, like General Foods Cor- 


poration, who have shown normal prof- : 

its this year have not scattered their efforts. , 

On the contrary, they have reduced the size . 
of sales territories—intensified their efforts 

in concentrated, profit-yielding areas. 

The TRUE Cleveland Market, small and 

compact, 35 miles in radius, 1,532,169 in 

population, is the only area that can be 1 
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The TRUE Cleveland 
Market, 35 miles in 
radius, 1,532,169 in 
population is recog- 
nized and approved 
by ten great market 
authorities as the 
only area of profitable 
Cleveland newspaper 
advertising, and ef- 
fective sales work 
from a Cleveland 
headquarters. 














covered effectively thru Cleveland news- 





‘ paper advertising and by a Cleveland sales 

crew. The Cleveland Press with 94.1% of its 
rn circulation concentrated in this responsive 
‘s area, offers dominant coverage of The TRUE 
? Cleveland Market. 

Read in nine out of ten English reading 
. homes in Greater Cleveland, in every resi- 
: dential section, among people of every class, 
) 


The Press is Your Logical Advertising Buy. 


hdCleveland Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





‘ATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
‘EWSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO +> SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
ETROIT+: PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 
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How to Key Couponless 
Advertisements 





CuIcaco 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Will you pa let us have a list 
of any articles that may have been 
published in your magazines on 
methods of keying advertisements 
which do not carry a coupon? We 
are trying to vise an accurate 
method of tracing replies to publi- 
cations and month of insertion. 

As we have stated, there will be 
no coupons in the advertisements 
and no special effort made to have 
the readers write for a specific book- 
let. We simply solicit a request for 
general information. Will appreci- 
ate any reference you can give us 
to articles that have appeared on 
this subject. 


EVERAL effective methods are 

used today to check the replies 
from advertisements. However, it 
should be borne in mind that such 
systems do not necessarily furnish 
an accurate check. For example, 
one may read the advertisements 
of a firm in several publications 
before finally writing an inquiry. 
And when he does, the particular 
publication he has in front of him 
will serve to give the address 
of the advertiser. Although that 
inquiry may be credited to one 
publication, it was really the cumu- 
lative effect of several that was 
responsible. 

Two of the commonest keying 
methods are a variation of street 
addresses and the use of depart- 
ment or box numbers. 

When a company occupies an 
entire block, it is easy to key each 
advertisement by changing the 
street numbers. For instance, Lea 
& Perrins are located at 241 West 
Street, New York. In suggesting 
that readers send for a recipe 
booklet, one of their current ad- 
vertisements gives the address as 
255 West Street—thus designating 
a particular publication and month 
by the one number. Bauer & Black 
offer a booklet without using a 
coupon. Their address is 2500 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, but a 
recent advertisement gives the ad- 
dress as 2554. In the same man- 
ner the Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Regulator Company. changes _ the 
number of its street in each adver- 
tisement. 
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A slight variation of the street 
address method is to feature office 
building suite numbers. 

There is a possible difficulty an 
advertiser may run up against in 
using this method of keying cou- 
ponless advertisements. One ad- 
vertiser ran a campaign in many 
periodicals and each advertisement 
gave a different street number. 
Several replies came in with clip- 
pings of the advertisements and 
some such remark as “What the 
dickens is your address?” 

On the whole, readers are will- 
ing to put key numbers on their 
replies because they realize that 
advertisers have a special reason 
for designating those numbers or 
departments. That consumers will 
take pains in using these keys, 
either through willing co-operation 
or fear that their letters will go 
astray to another department, is 
demonstrated by the returns which 
one company secured from a par- 
ticular advertisement appearing in 
several magazines. Out of over 
2,100 replies only 400 failed to key 
their letters. 

The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany has worked out an effective 
method of keying advertisements 
which have no coupons. This is 
used in advertising Camay, Ivory 
Soap and Crisco. In Camay ad- 
vertising, a booklet on skin care is 
offered and the reader is asked to 
write to YJ-100, in one of the ad- 
vertisements. The “YJ” indicates 
the publication and the “100” indi- 
cates the month. One of the ad- 
vantages of this type of keying is 
the facility with which returns 
may be filed and recorded for sys- 
tematic reference. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, 
because of its size, and location 
in a comparatively small city, is 
able to use the names of various 
streets. For instance, on one ad- 
vertisement the address is given as 
335 W. Liberty Street, another 934 
Mary Street, and still another 933 
Nevin Street. In this manner the 
name of the street indicates the 
publication while the street num- 
ber indicates the month or week. 
Before juggling street addresses, 
however, it is usually wise to con- 
sult your local postmaster —[Ed, 
Printers’ INK. 
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Why Some New Products Fail 


The Initial Success of a New Product Often Makes Management 
Over-Confident—Consequently It Is Unprepared for 
the Usual “Critical Period” 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


Atmost a hundred years ago, 
a couple of brothers began 
making a hardware product. Sales 
grew steadily. The following gen- 
erations adhered to the famous old 
line. It supported them year in 
and year out. It sent their sons 
to feo schools and gave them a 
polishing off abroad and _ then 
brought them back to comfortable 
incomes. 

Then, some years ago, the com- 
ing of the automobile and the 
gradual elimination of horse-drawn 
conveyances caused a slackening of 
volume and a shrinking of income. 
However, the business was world 
wide. Its earnings had for many 
years been far beyond its dividend 
requirements and it was only dur- 
ing the last five years that there 
seemed to be grounds for genuine 
concern. 

It took some four years to real- 
ize that a solution had to be found 
and that that solution lay in mak- 
ing a new product. In short, the 
present generation had to become 
pioneers. And so a mechanical 
product in the household field was 
chosen. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that the choice was unwise. 

A little over a year ago, the 
product was ready for market. 
Going to many of its old-time dis- 
tributors, the company found a re- 
ceptive following, glad to handle a 
product made by this reputable old 
manufacturer. 

The specially employed sales 
manager and the advertising agency 
were enthusiastic over the recep- 
tion accorded the new line. 

Management and directors smiled 
a smile of smug complacence. A 
new era of prosperity was about to 
dawn. All was well. 

And then, after several months 
of large and growing sales, the 
volume fell with a dull thud. The 
management went into a panic. 
The directors began to cast about 
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for new men. A great advertising 
agent was asked to attend a special 
conference. And, after listening 
to the story, he told them this: 

“If I were thinking merely of 
getting your account, I'd make cer- 
tain promises, with reservations, 
send out a group of men to make 
sure your product is right, start 
putting out copy no better than 
that which you are getting, have 
you tied up to a three-year con- 
tract, designed to keep you at work 
at least that long, and then I'd sit 
back, satisfied that by the time the 
three years were up you'd be con- 
tent to go ahead. 


A Temporary Saturation Point 


“But that would be an un- 
friendly act toward your present 
advertising agency, a perfectly able 
competitor, who overlooked telling 
you in advance that you are going 
through just what happens nine 
times out of ten when new prod- 
ucts are brought out by old com- 
panies. You have simply come to 
the end of the period of initial 
distribution. You have reached a 
temporary saturation point. 

“Now you are at the point where 
the real work starts. You probably 
felt that you were at the start of 
the cashing-i -in period. But nothing 
like that is reasonably in the offing. 

“Almost anybody with a little 
reputation and some cash and a 
product which looks good can get 
this far. From here on, the real 
job must be done.” 

And this brings us to the point I 
am trying to make, namely, that in 
the marketing of the new product, 
there is a very definite period of 
sharp depression, very likely to be 
looked upon by the unpracticed as 
an assurance of definite failure 
either on the part of the men re- 
sponsible for sales or the men 
responsible for the product or both. 
More than one new line, with real 
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merit in both product and men, has 
been permitted to die right at this 
critical moment. 

This critical period is plainly 
much more marked and much more 
acute when the new product is one 
being introduced by an old, estab- 
lished house with a reputation and 
friendly distributors ready to take 
on the line. That is because, under 
such conditions, the new product is 
introduced with comparative ease 
and with minimum effort. The 
first few months’ orders are likely 
to be widespread and sizable. Then, 
when the initial distribution has 
been secured, comes the sudden 
drop into the period of depression 
and waiting while the advertising 
takes hold and dealers learn how to 
sell the product—and while the 
general public makes up its mind 
to start using the product. It is 
during this period, when sales are 
at the low ebb and sales and adver- 
tising expenses are high, that man- 
agement and the advertising agency 
must do their hardest work. They 
must have their minds right on the 
job ahead of them. But it is also 


during this period that the “back- 
seat driver,” who is always some- 
where around, makes himself most 
evident and troublesome. 

This calls to mind a story told 


about Thomas Balmer, the old- 
time space salesman. He found a 
product that had real merit but 
that had been given very little sales 
effort and no advertising by its 
manufacturer whose interest lay in 
another product of large sale. Mr. 
Balmer, so the story goes, induced 
this manufacturer to put a young 
sales manager in charge of the 
product. Then he sold the manu- 
facturer on using a number of 
full pages in his publication. Next 
Mr. Balmer wrote the manufac- 
turer a letter, printing, in red ink, 
on the envelope: “Not to be opened 
until nine months from date!” 
Nine months later, the manu- 
facturer opened the envelope and 
read the letter, which said: “Thus 
far sales have been fine. You are 
patting yourself on the back. You 
are feeling friendly toward your 
sales manager. You think well of 
my publication and of me. Inside 
of three months, you are going to 
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have an entire change of heart be- 
cause orders are going to fall off 
sharply. You will want to fire 
your sales manager, cancel the ad- 
vertising and chuck the product 
and me. 

“Don’t do it. Keep at it. Go 
right through the business dip. It 
is nothing mysterious though it 
puzzles the beginner in the mar- 
keting of new products. My sug- 
gestion is that when that time 
comes you pat your sales manager 
on the back, tell him to redouble 
his efforts and that you are back 
of him. And to prove it, double 
your advertising appropriation. A 
year later, you'll be satisfied.” 

And, so the story goes, every- 
thing worked out as per schedule— 
except that Mr. Balmer did not get 
twice as much advertising. About 
fifteen years ago Mr. Balmer and 
I were talking about this problem 
of launching the new product. He 
remarked: “If a prospective ad- 
vertiser would give me $300,000 to 
invest in advertising covering a 
period of two years, I would use 
not more than $100,000 of it dur- 
ing the first year. But during that 
time, I would see to it that my dis- 
tribution was perfected. Then, 
with perfect confidence, I would 
use the entire $200,000 the second 
year. 


Getting Distribution Is Not Hard 


“We are all inclined to think too 
much of the getting of initial dis- 
tribution. That, in itself, is not 
hard. But getting the new product 
started and its sales coming in 
steadily—that is the real job. That 
is when the advertising money 
must do its big work.” 

I have often thought that no- 
body for whom I have ever worked 
knew as much about the theory of 
sales management as Fowler Man- 
ning. And one of the things that 
has made me think that is a con- 
versation to which I listened. Mr. 
Manning at the time was general 
sales manager of The Borden Sales 
Company. A young product sales 
manager was reporting on headway 
in a certain market. In just a few 
months, there had been a marked 
increase in sales. In effect, Mr. 
Manning said: 
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They 
BUY— 


without “the needle” 


Oxygen, artificial sunshine and ballyhoo 
are unnecessary to induce Transcript 


readers to buy. 


Their income is never so impaired that 


normal buying must be curtailed. 


They are the people who crowd the 
Horse Show and force Ziegfeld to make 
New York wait while Marilyn Miller's 
new show plays an extended opening 


engagement in Boston. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


1830 < > 1930 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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“Well, young fellow, that looks 
all right, but I’m not going to com- 
pliment you on the showing.” 

The youngster appeared crest- 
fallen. 

“At the same time,” Mr. Man- 
ning continued, “I’m not going to 
have you in here and find fault 
with you when, a couple of months 
from now, the volume drops off in 
that same territory.” 

Later on, he explained that initial 
distribution is very little more than 
a mere shifting of the inventory. 
The real work still has to be done. 

One of the most interesting and 
highly important elements in the 
launching of a new product is the 
timing of the advertising. 

A manufacturer who started to 
market a new line and then let it 
fade out gained in experience dur- 
ing later yeass and now sums up 
his failure like this: 

“We permitted our salesmen to 
talk us into starting our advertis- 
ing too soon. We let them sub- 
stitute our advertising money for 
hard work on their part. In other 


words, we started our advertising 
ahead of time to aid them in get- 
ting distribution. Much of our dis- 


tribution was secured while the 
copy was actually running. 

“Instead of the trade being sold 
on our product for what it really 
was, and being in turn taught how 
and why to sell it, with the adver- 
tising to speed up their efforts, our 
men forced a certain amount of 
business on the strength of the 
copy actually running and the big 
demand it would soon bring. 

“I think we all know now that 
the running of a normal, even siz- 
able advertising campaign on a 
household product isn’t going to 
create any tremendous and impel- 
ling demand. But as a result of 
our improper timing, our appro- 
priation was gone while initial dis- 
tribution was still being secured. 
Then we found our dealers with 
good stocks on hand and no par- 
ticular demand. Consequently we 
were getting no volume of business. 

“Our directors were only human. 
They decided that we had made an 
unsuccessful attempt. There would 
be no throwing of good money 
after bad.” 
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When an established house with 
an established business and a well 
developed following starts to mar- 
ket a new product, it has certain 
advantages and also certain dis- 
advantages. The great advantage 
lies in the ability to go to friends 
in the trade and place a certain 
amount of the product. Initial dis- 
tribution is relatively simple. 


Handicaps of ‘the Old House 


On the other hand, there is the 
great weakness, largely mental, re- 
sulting from the house and also the 
trade expecting the product to 
move right out into consumption. 
An entirely new organization ex- 
pects an uphill road. An old house, 
with old friends in the trade, ex- 
pects to step right along. Its trade 
expects the new item to move right 
along. 

If this does not happen, and gen- 
erally it does not, the trade feels 
free to return the merchandise. 
More often than not, it has placed 
the initial order with the salesman 
who has practically assured the 
buyer that it will move. I heard 
such a sales talk on the part of a 
salesman not long ago. He said 
to the buyer: 

“Of course, you don’t take any 
chance putting in the line. You 
know we are working with you 
right along. We are back of this 
product. We couldn’t afford to see 
you take a trimming on one little 
item like this and spoil our good 
relations over so many years. Still, 
you can see that we must have dis- 
tribution. You need new goods. 
You can’t do any better than try 
out new goods introduced by one 
of your regular sources. It isn’t 
like buying from a new, unrecog- 
nized house without standing. You 
know I'll have to take care of you 
if you don’t do well with it.” 

This sort of talk amounted prac- 
tically to guaranteeing the sale. Of 
course, a trial order was placed. 
The advertising was expected to 
do the entire job. The manage- 
ment back home rubbed its hands 
in satisfaction as the opening or- 
ders came in. Actually, they were 
often worse than no orders at all. 
Such initial distribution very often 
poisons the mind of the trade 
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RADIOS 


VERY sixth family within the city limits of 
Phoenix has a radio. Low, yes, but until 
recently radio reception in this territory has not 


\ 
\ | 
\ been favorable. Radio receiving sets have not 
been in demand. NOW-—oa super-power, com- 
pletely modern radio station is bringing to fami- 
lies within its broad area a type of entertainment 
and clarity of reception that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


Result—people in Arizona are becoming radio 
\ minded. Decisions are being made daily to buy 
X radios and makes are being selected. In a 
market where purchasing power is high—66% 
have automobiles—five out of six families are 
radio prospects. In the Phoenix suburban area 


\ j 
nine out of ten are yet to purchase. 
Another favorable factor is that sales can be 
made in the Phoenix trade area with a minimum 


investment in advertising. One medium — The 
Arizona Republican — dominates the market. 
88% of the regular Phoenix newspaper reading 
families — city and suburban — receive The 


By, Republican. 


Arizona — a wealthy and receptive market can 
be adequately cultivated through The Arizona 
Republican. 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
eae . . oS A San Francisco. .. .564 Market St. 
; INCREASINGLY Los Angeles. . 433 S. Spring St. 
New York. . ..285 Madison Ave. IMPORTANT IN h 603 Secon Se 
Chicago. .360 N. Michigan Ave. ZONA iad... scien 
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WHICH— - 


gives most action per dollar ? 
The old-style 8-column page 
or the modern, smaller size 
Daily Times page? Each is a 
full page — but one takes as- 
tonishingly fewer dollars to do 
the job! Your Daily Times 
page drives your message 
straight to the eye—not diverted 
by other sales messages! High 
visibility | 
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HIGH VISIBILITY— 
LOW COST! 


With full eye-play for every dollar, the Chicago Daily 
Times page is a spectacular economy. Daily Times pages 
are Chicago's bargain spots—costing from 47% to 98% less 
than the pages of any other Chicago newspaper! Use them 
liberally | 


DAILY... @-TIMES 


CHICAGO’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


National Representatives: The Sawyer-Ferguson Co. 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
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against an otherwise splendid 
product. 

Faulty methods of securing 
initial distribution and improper 
timing of the advertising are the 
two outstanding danger marks 
from which the new product must 
be steered. 

A few cardinal rules which suc- 
cessful marketers of new products 
have proved out are: 

1. Don’t get over-confident when 
initial orders come in_ liberally. 
They mean very little. 

2. Look for a real falling off in 
orders, once the first coverage has 
been completed. From that mini- 
mum, the real structure must be 
built. It is from that point on 
that your advertising and sales 
work count. It is from there on 
that the real worth of the product 
will be tested and the real ability 
of the sales manager and adver- 
tising agent tried to the limit. It 
is during such a period that the 
quality of the initial distribution 
work begins to tell. Sound, work- 
manlike selling on the part of hon- 
est, hard-working introductory 
salesmen shows itself at this time. 
Dealers properly sold will be “saw- 
ing wood” and doing a good job. 
Dealers who were sold on wild 
promises of “tremendous demand 
which we'll create through our 
great advertising” will be wanting 
to return the goods because: “The 
demand didn’t materialize in this 
territory. You can probably place 
it elsewhere where there is good 
call.” 

3. Keep a real advertising ap- 
propriation in reserve and ready 
to go to work at the exact moment 
when initial distribution seems to 
have been attained. In the mar- 
keting of many a new product, the 
critical moment for success is 
often just at that point where in- 
terest starts to lag—where the 
trade begins to wonder if the prod- 
uct is going to be a failure, where 
the salesmen are getting a trifle 
weary and their enthusiasm is fal- 
tering, and where the management 
is beginning to have to answer 
questions as to lack of orders. 
Right at this moment, the enlarged 
campaign, breathing confidence on 
the part of the house, brings sales- 
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men and dealers into renewed ac- 
tivity and it is often just that 
added pressure which is all that is 
needed to turn the corner. 


It’s All Part of Our Growing 
Pains 
Universal Hanpkercuter Mrc. Co., 


Nc. 
New York, Oct. 29, 1930. 
Editor of Painters’ Ink: 

We gratefully acknowledge receipt of 
your letter giving us information re- 
garding publications in certain trades. 

The prompt and thorough manner in 
which you have complied with our re- 
quest, impels us to express our deep 
appreciation of the splendid service you 
render subscribers. Je have had occa- 
sion from time to time, to write you for 
certain information, and in each in- 
stance, the reply was prompt and com- 
plete. 

In this particular case, it is very 
evident, from the supplementary sheets 
forwarded, that you went to some pains 
to secure the desired data. 

Please be assured of the high regard 
in which we hold Printers’ inx, and 
of our unqualified indorsement of its 
notable policy of service and co-opera- 
tion, 

Henry J. Srupett, 
Manager. 


H. R. Baker with Firestone 
Tire & Rubber 


H. R. Baker, former advertising man- 
ager of the Miller Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has joined the ad 
vertising department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, of that city. 

e€ was, at one time, with the advertis- 
ing department of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. 


Appoints Tomaschke Agency 


The Pacific Guano and Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Berkeley, Calif., has appointed the 
fomaschke Advertising Agency, Oak- 
land, Calif., to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Has Pajama Account 


Julius Simon, Inc., New York, mens’ 
and women’s pajamas, has appointed The 
Wesley Associates, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Joins Al Paul Lefton 


Alan Kirschbaum, formerly president 
of the A. B. Kirschbaum Company, New 
York, has joined the Al Paul Lefton Com- 
pany, Philadelphia advertising ageney. 


Death of B. L. Woodbury 


B. Leroy Woodbury, advertising man- 
ager of the Worcester, Mass., Telegram 
and Evening Gazette, died recently at 
that city. e was forty-three years old. 
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By OU will find on the following pages 
F list of distinguished firms which includes most of the 
leaders in national business. 

The names and brands of these concerns are respected 
in the informed homes of America, and in shops that serve 
discriminating buyers. Around each of these names is a 
definite expanding atmosphere of good will. 

By their ideals, initiative and business sense, and by 
the worth of their services and products these firms have 
won national confidence and patronage. 

Good times and bad times have come and gone. Pros- 
perity and depression have both been charted. Yet, 
regardless of peaks and valleys in graphs of commerce, 
they have strengthened their influence with the consumer 
and dealer, and forged ahead. Combined they form an 
unshakable structure of American business. 

It is significant that a number of these concerns have 
achieved their remarkable success solely through magazine 
advertising, and that with most of them magazine advertis- 
ing has been one of their main instruments. | 

Good Housekeeping for almost a half century has been 
associated with these firms in advancing the standards of 
living in America, and in bringing into national use the 
ideas and products that best meet those higher standards. 
Today more than ever they find in the Good Housekeep- 
ing audience an appreciation of style and quality thet 
warrants their using its advertising pages largely and 
consistently. 
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FIRMS WHO HAVE BEEN LARGE- 










SPACE ADVERTISERS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
FOR A PERIOD FROM ONE TO FORTY-FIVE 





Advertiser Begen Advertising in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Welter Baker Co. | 
(General Foods Com. ) 1885 
Packer Mfg. Co. ‘ 1885 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Ge. 1885 
Procter & Gamble Co. . 1885 
Royel Baking Powder Co. 
Guntend Brands Inc.) 1886 
Colgate &Co. . 1887 
Quaker Oats Co. 1887 
Steinway &Sons . 1887 
Armour & Co. . 1890 
Eastman Kodak Co.. ‘ 1890 
International Silver Co. . 1891 
Merrell-Soule Co., Inc. (Borden Co.) 1891 
Holmes & Edwards Silverplate 
(int. Silver Co.) 1894 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate 
Cnt. Silver Co.) 1895 
Aunt Jemima Mills Conte Cs a ) 1896 
Sears, Roe &Co. 1896 
Postum Co. Inc. 
Gaed Foods Com. ) 1897 
Pinaud, Inc. : 1899 
Shredded Wheat Co. 1899 
JunketFolks . . 1900 
Chas. B. Knox GelatineCo., ‘Ine. 1900 
Libby, McNeil reed ; ; 1900 
Fels&Co. . 1901 
Minute Tapioce Co. Inc 
(General F Foods Gon. ) 1901 
National BiscuitCo. . 1901 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 1901 
American Rediator Co. 1902 
Bon Ami Co. : 1902 
The Gorham Co. 1902 
H. J. Heinz Co. 1902 
Jell-O Co., Inc. 
eee foots Con. ) 1902 
S. C. Johnson & Son 1902 
LeverBros.Co. . 1902 
Standerd Senitery Mfg. Co. 1902 
Cream of WheatCorp. 1903 
Oneide Community, Ltd. 1903 
Pond's Extract Co. . 1903 
Pratt &Lambert, Inc. . 1903 
a a Machine 
iv. RCA—Victor Company, mad 1903 
The ve ay ee ’ ~~ 1904 
Campbell Soup Co. 1905 
Cudahy Packing Co. 1905 








YEARS AND ARE STILL ITS ADVERTISERS 








Advertiser Begen Advertising in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
The Andrew JergensCo. . 1905 
L. C. Smith & Corone Typewriter Inc. 1905 
Swift & Co. . 1905 
ScottPaperCo. . 1906 
ClicquotClubCo. . 1907 
General Electric Co. 1907 
L.E. Waterman Co. . 1907 
Olson Rug Co 1908 
Sherwin- Wihens Co. : . 1908 
United States Playing Card Co. . 1908 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
ills . ; ° 1908 
M. J. Whittell Associates Ltd. . 1908 
W.H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 

(Div. of West Point Mig. Co.) 1909 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. . 1909 
Fostorie Gless Co. . ‘ 1910 
Hawaiien Pineapple Co. 1910 
H.W. GosserdCo. . 1910 
Hoover Co. . 1910 
H.L. Judd Co. 1910 
Lehn & Fink Products Co. 1910 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 1910 
Melbe Parfumerie, Inc. 

-(Vadsco Sales om. > 1910 
Mohawk Carpet uel _ 1910 
O-Cedar Corp. ° 1910 
Valentine &Co. . 1910 
Corn Products Refining Co. 1911 
E. 1. DuPontde Nemours & Co. Inc. . 1911 
A. H. Heisey &Co. 1911 
S.Kerpen &Bros . . 1911 
Edison Electric Appliance Co. Inc. 1912 
Kellogg Co.. : : 1912 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. 1912 
Californie Packing Corp. 1913 
Dr. Sesten Soaping Garment Mills 1913 
Franklin Baker Co. Inc. 
(General Foods Corp.) 1913 
Kroehler Mfg. Co. A 4 ; 1914 
Lambert Pharmacal Co 1914 
Morton Salt Co. ‘ 1914 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchenge 1915 
Corning Gless Works . ‘ 1915 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. : 1915 
Shuler & Benninghofen ? : 1915 
Californie Walnut Growers Ass'n. 1916 
Carnation Milk ProductsCo. . 1916 
Fuller Brush Co. 1916 


B. F. Goodrich RubberCo. 











Begen Advertising In 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


United States Rubber Ge. 
s 

Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 

Andrew B. Hendryx Co. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers ‘ 
American Stove Co. 
California Lima Bean Growers Ass'n. 


Fleischmann Co. (Standard Brands s Inc.) 
1 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. . 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Wheatena Corp. 

Airway Electric Appliance Cor. 
B.T.Babbitt,inc. . 

Selby Shoe Co. 
Bristol-MyersCo. 
Cantilever Sales Corp. 
Palmolive-PeetCo. 
E.R.Squibb&Sons . 
Americen Walnut Mfrs. Ass’ n. 
General Baking Co. 
Kenwood Mills 

Scranton Lace Co. 

Voss Bros. Mfg. Co. 


The Wallpaper Association of United 
Sta’ 1 


tes ° 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
J. & J. Colman, Ltd 
Edison Lemp Works 
Frigideire Corp 
Gebhardt Chili PowderCo. 
Imperial Furniture Co. ; 
Kelvinator Corp. . 
Maxwell House Products Co. Inc. 

(General Foods Corp.) 

National Lamp Works 


SimmonsCo. . 
S. O.S. Mfg. Co. . 

The Stuaedaker Corp. 
Towle mits. ‘uae : 
Western 

Crane Co. . 

Drackett Chemical Co. 

Ford MotorCo. . 

The Kitchen Aid Mfg. Co. . 
Northam Warren Corp. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. Inc. 

Pet Milk Co J 
AtwaterKent Mfg. Co. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 


(General Electric Co.) 
; , . o% 


Cannon Mills lnc. 

Encyclopeedia Britennica, Inc. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. . 
Banane Growers Ass'n . 
Canners’ League of California 
GrolierSociety . 

Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild 
SingerSewingMachineCo. . 
Standard Oil Co.(New Jersey) . 
Yardley & Co. Ltd.. ; 
White Sewing Machine Co. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Church & Dwight Co. inc. . 
ElizabethArden . 

Kotex Co. 

Laundry Owners’ National Ass'n. 
Mullins Mfg. Corp. ; 
Pebst Corp. 

Pigsly Wiggly Stores . 

Switzerland Cheese Ass'n 
WaetehneugeingCe. 
Whirldry Corp. 

The Charis Corp. . 

Collins & Aikman Corp. 

R. B. Davis Company (Cocomalt) . 
Electrolux Refrigerator Seles inc. . 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Inc. 
Minute Jelly, Inc. 

ar ey noe of of Ameria, Inc. 


Senke Coffee Co 
General Foods Gm ) 
Waters-GenterCo. . 1 
Calumet Baking Powder Co. 

eneral Foods Corp.) 
Continental Baking Corp. 
Edison — gee A. Edison, ‘ne. 1929 
Ethy! Gasoline Corp. 1929 
A.C. GilbertCo. 
Gilmont Products Corp. 
Grigsby-Grunow Co. 
Geo. A. Hormel &Co. . 
Houbigent, Inc. : 
Hudson MotorCarCo. . 
The Internationa! Nickel Co. Inc. 
Maltine Mfg. Co. 
ar ga Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 


Nationa! Home Furnishings Progren 
Parke, Davis@Co. . 

The WanderCo. . 

Western Growers Protective Ass'n. 


There were many manufecturers who began edvertising in Good Housekeeping during 1930. As 
time goes on, they will undoubtedly have records similar to those of the firms we heve listed. 
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How Advertisers May Meet the 
Private Brand Problem 


There Is No Panacea—But Some Promising Measures of Expediency 
Have Been Worked Out 


By C. B. Larrabee 


\ HEN a manufacturer is 

changing his distribution pol- 
icy he should examine into the 
whole question of the merchandis- 
ing help he is giving wholesalers 
and retailers. 

In the first place, there is no 
question that a great deal of the 
merchandising help which is be- 
ing offered today is unwelcome 
and costs money that could be 
saved. On the other hand, there 
is even less question that some of 
the cheap, shoddy types of mer- 
chandising help which certain man- 
ufacturers use with the idea that 
they are saving money are actually 
costing them money because whole- 
salers and retailers will not use 
them. 

I know of at least one authority 
on this subject of private brands 
who maintains that the solution to 
the whole situation is in this mat- 
ter of merchandising. I think that 
this authority is in error largely 
because his experience has been 
confined mostly to the selling of 
large unit merchandise; that is, 
products which sell for prices 
ranging from $50 to $100. Such 
products can be put in the ex- 
clusive dealer class, and where ex- 
clusive dealerships are maintained, 
the manufacturer has a close con- 
trol over the merchandising poli- 
cies of his distributors. Even 
where such products are not dis- 
tributed exclusively they represent 
so large a unit of sale that the re- 
tailer is willing to follow the 
manufacturer’s recommendations so 
long as he is convinced that these 
recommendations are good. 

There is little question that the 
manufacturer of a large unit prod- 
uct who can give his dealers the 

The first article in this group of two 
appeared in last week’s issue, starting 
on page 86. 


kind of help that is being given 
by such manufacturers as the 
Electric Refrigeration Department 
of the General Electric Company, 
by some of the larger radio manu- 
facturers, by at least one large 
furniture manufacturer, will find 
the solution to his problem in more 
efficient merchandising help. 

I beg leave to differ, however, 
with this authority when he rec- 
ommends the application of the 
same ideas to the selling of such 
products as coffee, breakfast food, 
tooth-paste, etc. Small unit mer- 
chandise occupies such an insigni- 
ficant part individually in the total 
sales of any retailer, that beyond 
the use of a counter display carton 
or cabinet perhaps, the retailer be- 
grudges even the most simple form 
of merchandising help. 


Getting Dealer Helps Used 


The 


products 
with a low unit of sale has a diffi- 
cult problem in getting his mer- 


manufacturer of 


chandising help used. There is 
no doubt that he can make effec- 
tive use of window display and 
counter display material and of 
other forms of dealer helps, but 
he must understand thoroughly 
how they are to be used and make 
the most careful investigations 
among wholesalers and retailers to 
find out what will be the most ef- 
ficient type of help material. In 
addition, if he introduces material 
which he knows will be good, but 
which the retailers are not con- 
vinced will help them, he must take 
steps to put in some real selling 
effort to convince the dealers that 
his ideas are right. 

I think, to borrow an outworn 
and to me disgusting and thread- 
bare phrase, too many manufac- 
turers have too little “It.” On 
several occasions I have been for- 
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tunate enough to be present when 
J. Frank Grimes was talking to 
retailers. Mr. Grimes has done a 
remarkable job with his I. G. A. 
and is doing, I understand, a re- 
markable job with his I. D. A. 
One of the secrets of his success 
is the fact that he personalizes 
himself and has that spark, it may 
be genius, which throws his per- 
sonality into the hearts of the peo- 
ple he deals with. Mr. Grimes is 
a business evangelist and has 
proved that his type of business 
evangelism, based on sound mer- 
chandising principles, will do a big 
job. 

Two manufacturers who have 
been able to put this personality 
into their business are Carl Weeks 
and Jim Knox. I don’t want to 
labor this point because, after all, 
it is a minor matter. But the 
Grimes-Weeks-Knox type of per- 
sonality undoubtedly has a big ap- 
peal to the average wholesaler and 
retailer. 

Another contributing factor to 
the present situation has been vol- 
umania, One of the chief reasons 
why many manufacturers have 
fallen over themselves to get chain 
distribution at no profit prices has 
been the will-o’-the-wisp of vol- 
ume which has lured them into the 
swamps of controversy. Nowhere 
does the old marginal law of eco- 
nomics apply more rigidly than in 
this question of volume. Even 
those manufacturers who have 
been most successful with mass 
production have found that, beyond 
a certain point, they cannot in- 
crease and are very likely to de- 
crease their profits. 

The manufacturer of the future 
will be a much closer student of 
this marginal law as it applies to 
the benefits of volume. Craze for 
volume leads local manufacturers 
into sectional advertising before 
they are ready for it and lures sec- 
tional advertisers into national ad- 
vertising when such a course will 
cost them thousands of dollars. 
It makes them accelerate natural 
growth and thus defeat their pur- 
pose. , 

The craze for volume is what 
has caused many price wars. The 
craze for volume has had a pro- 
found effect in bringing about ruin- 
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ous concessions. Many times it is 
at the root of sliding scales oj 
prices. It causes high-pressure 
seiling which creates a bad taste 
in the mouth of the chain, the 
wholesaler, the retailer and even 
the consumer. 

Several close students of the 
private brand-national brand con- 
troversy have felt that the solu- 
tion to the problem lies in a phil- 
osophy expressed as follows: The 
manufacturer must remember that 
he is selling merchandise and not 
selling brands. While there js 
much basic truth in this philosophy, 
I carinot but feel, after a close 
study of the situation, that it pre- 
sents several basic fallacies. 

First, I should like to point t 
the tire industry, which offers an 
excellent example of manufactur- 
ers who are selling both advertised 
and private label merchandise 
Several large tire companies are 
manufacturing mail-order tires and 
at the same time are making prod- 
ucts which they sell under their 
own labels. 


The Tire Merchandising Muddle 


If there is an industry which is 
any more deeply mired in the pri- 
vate brand-national brand advertis- 
ing morass than is the tire industry, 
I am unable to name it. The 
dealers maintain that they cannot 
successfully meet the private label 
competition. On the other hand, 
if the manufacturers cut prices so 
that the dealers could meet this 
private label competition, the deal- 
ers’ margin of profit would be re- 
duced at the same time, with the 
result that they would not be satis- 
fied. There is not space to go into 
the many ramifications of what is 
happening in the tire industry, but 
I think that it offers the one best 
answer to the “sell merchandise, 
not brand” argument. 

In gathering material for these 
articles I have talked with a great 
many different people representing 
all shades of opinion in several in- 
dustries. I have been told by sev- 
eral people in the food industry 
that from one-fourth to one-third 
of the national advertisers in that 
industry are also packing private- 
label merchandise. One man, 
whose opinion I respect because of 
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his thorough knowledge, tells me 
that the one-third figure is a very 
conservative estimate. Certainly, 
these manufacturers are selling 
merchandise as well as brands and 
yet the food industry is probably 
in nearly as bad a state of con- 
fusion over the private label- 
national brand situation as the tire 
industry. 

The proponents of this argu- 
ment overlook the fact that the 
manufacturer of a nationally ad- 
vertised product does not adver- 
tise merely to satisfy his egotism. 
To see their names in print is not 
the basic motivating factor of most 
national advertisers. They are far 
too good business men to be in- 
fluenced by any such foolish mo- 
tive. 

An Employee of the Distributors 


It is an indisputable fact that the 
manufacturer who is selling pri- 
vate-label merchandise exclusively 
is an employee of his distributors. 
He cannot control their advertising 
and merchandising effort and he 
has no particular influence over 
their policies. He is at the mercy 
of their whims and as soon as he 
becomes involved with any single 
outlet, that outlet can dictate 
manufacturing and price policies. 

On the other hand, the manu- 
facturer who owns his own brand 
and who advertises it nationally 
builds a good-will among con- 
sumers which is his very own. 
He is in a position, if he will, to 
be a benevolent dictator of dis- 
tribution policies. Granted that a 
number of manufacturers have 
used forcing tactics, the fact re- 
mains that those manufacturers 
of advertised merchandise who 
have used their power wisely are 
in a far better position than those 
manufacturers who are selling 
purely private-brand merchandise 
or who are selling both their own 
and private brands. 

No doubt, a policy of selling 
merchandise and not brands will 
build volume. But I seriously 
doubt whether, in many cases, it 
will be a healthy volume. 

Of course, many manufacturers 
have over-emphasized the matter 
of brands and have been led into 
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dangerous waters. This, however, 
is a weakness in the manufacturer's 
policy and not in advertising, 
Until better reasons are brought 
to bear to prove the “sell mer- 
chandise, not brand” argument | 
shall cast my lot with the great 
majority of manufacturers who 
believe that, basically, the argu- 
ment is fallacious and will not 
work. Certainly most of the ex- 
periences of manufacturers up to 
the present time show that those 
who have tried it are in a no bet- 
ter position and often in a worse 
position than those who have not 

A number of persons have 
recommended various govern- 
mental remedies for the present 
situation. The Capper-Kelly Bill 
is one suggested solution. This is 
no place to go into the pros and 
cons of this bill, which has been 
argued at great length before 
wholesalers, retailers and manu- 
facturers for a number of years. 
The fact remains that even if this 
bill did accomplish all the benefits 
which have been promised from 
its passage, it will by no means 
heal the scars of ill-will that exist 
among manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers today. Like any other 
legislative measure it is a chicken 
that cannot be counted until it has 
broken the shell and _ therefore 
manufacturers must go on with 
other policies, remembering, first, 
that there is still some doubt of 
the bill’s passage and, second, that, 
after all, it will not solve the sit- 
uation by itself. 

Another suggestion is that the 
Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or some other 
agency, found an institute or some 
other body to make a complete 
survey of the present situation. | 
believe that this would be an ex- 
cellent thing provided that it could 
be kept free of politics. That it is 
possible to keep such govern- 
mental activities free from politics 
has been demonstrated by some of 
the excellent work done by the 
Department of Commerce under 
the then Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and under the present 
régime. 

However, I seriously doubt if 
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Is part of your advertising 


done in the trade press ? 


HERE is a department of this business that gives its en- 
we time and effort to the trade and technical advertising 
of national advertisers. 

It is familiar with manufacturing and selling conditions in 
some sixty-eight fields of industry. 

Last year, as a matter of actual record, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., placed more advertising in trade 
and technical papers than any other national agency. 

Some of these campaigns were, doubtless, directed to 
people that you are also trying to sell. We shall be glad to 
mail specimen proofs of such advertisements. 


CURTISS G. NOBLE 


A tR ive 


y 


Minneapolis 








JAMES de G. GRAVES : ROBERT P. BAGG 
Assistant A tR ive Account Representative 


New York New York 
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ANNE VESELY ERNEST DONOHUE 
Accounting Department az . ee) Manager Traffic Department 
New York 


LESLIE BEATON 
Art Department 
New York 














BERNARD S. COGAN 
Assistant Account Representative 
New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building + BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH : Grant Building * MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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at the present time, it would be 
possible to get the legislative bodies 
of our National Government to 
appropriate the money’ which 
would be necessary for such a 
searching investigation. When it 
is realized that such a_ survey 
would have to make a Louisville 
Survey on a national scale the im- 
mensity of the problem is apparent. 

Therefore, I think that the hope 
of any governmental solution is 
negligible. Theoretically, govern- 
mental help would be excellent. 
Actually, it is very doubtful if such 
help will be forthcoming. Of 
course, we cannot minimize such 
governmental work as the distri- 
bution census. Even the most op- 
timistic Government officials, how- 
ever, stress the necessity for united 
and individual research on the part 
of manufacturers. 

It is also well to remember that 
although the Louisville Survey is 
many months old, few of those 
who should have benefited most 
have acted upon its findings. 


Surveys Soon Out of Date 


There is one other point which 
should be kept in mind and 
that is that a survey on a large 
scale is very likely to be out of 
date as soon as it is made. There- 
fore, such a survey of the pri- 
vate label-national brand situation 
would at best cover only basic 
problems. Whether it would be 
possible to work out some method 
of keeping its findings alive and 
adding to them currently is a 
problem that I am not competent 
to discuss. 

There has been entirely too much 
unwise mud-throwing at the pri- 
vate label. There is a great deal 
of truth in most of the arguments 
that are brought to bear to prove 
the advantage of national labels 
over private labels, but so many 
times these arguments have been 
presented so noisily and so im- 
moderately that they have fallen 
under their own weight. 

The old cry “accept no substi- 
tute” was based on a great deal of 
truth. Today it has lost some of 
its efficacy. To say baldly that 
every private label is inferior to 
every advertised brand is to arouse 
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the suspicion of the wholesaler 
and the retailer and the active an- 
tagonism of the chains. The sad 
fact is that in some cases private- 
label merchandise not only is just 
as good as some nationally adver- 
tised merchandise, but is better 
than merchandise which is touted 
to be of the highest quality. 

Those manufacturers today who 
believe in the “accept no substi- 
tute” argument should make sure 
that their brother manufacturers 
are not dragging down the force 
of their argument by making in- 
ferior merchandise. There is no 
doubt that the vast majority of 
national brands are manufactured 
under the strictest supervision and 
according to the highest standards. 
It is unfortunate that there are a 
few advertisers who are not jealous 
enough of their own names to main- 
tain their standards of quality. 
These manufacturers are bringing 
disrepute among wholesalers and 
retailers upon the “accept no sub- 
stitute” movement. 

There are plenty of cogent 
reasons to be brought to show that 
in most cases the nationally ad- 
vertised brand is the brand that 
the consumer should buy. If we 
are to start an educational cam- 
paign on consumers let us bring 
those arguments to the light. Sev- 
eral manufacturers and publishers 
have engaged in intelligent activ- 
ities, but in each instance these ac- 
tivities have been far removed 
from the hysterical cries of those 
who condemn private labels with 
out good reason. 

The manufacturer of tomorrow 
will do all that he can by legal 
methods and persuasion to elimi- 
nate the non-profiteer, that is, the 
distributor who sells nationally 
advertised brands at a loss in 
order to bring consumers into the 
store to buy private-brand mer- 
chandise. 

Some manufacturers are now 
quite successful in maintaining 
prices and at the same time get- 
ting volume through independents 
as well as chains. Other manufac- 
turers have sacrificed their chain 
distribution in order to stick with 
wholesalers and retailers and main- 
tain prices. It is significant that 
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these manufacturers often are able 
to show good profit balances at 
the end of the year. There is no 
end of the argument for and 
against loss leaders. All of my 
readers are undoubtedly familiar 
with all of these arguments and 
realize the menace of the loss 
leader. How this can be con- 
trolled, however, is a question 
which has not satisfactorily been 
decided up to the present time. 
Whether the Capper-Kelly Bill 
will eliminate this situation is 
doubtful. That it might do much 
to eliminate any of the difficulties 
of the present time is possible. 
However, manufacturers must 
realize keenly that the man who 
cuts prices on their merchandise 
is giving that merchandise a black 


eye. This point has already been’ 


discussed and I am merely em- 
phasizing it now to bring it under 
the heading of the present dis- 
cussion. 

Finally, we come to the proposi- 
tion of better advertising. Ad- 
vertising is, undoubtedly, a power- 
ful force and equally undoubtedly 
is being wisely used by a great 
many manufacturers. No one, 
however, is foolish enough to 
maintain at the present time that 
it is realizing its full possibilities. 


A Flexible Tool 


Advertising is a flexible tool. It 
can be used not only to sell mer- 
chandise, but also to sell ideas, and 
the time may come, in the near 
future, when it will be just as im- 
portant for the manufacturer of 
nationally advertised merchandise 
to sell the idea that his merchandise 
is inherently superior to most 
private label merchandise as it is 
for him to sell against his national 
competitors. 

There is no doubt that we need 
more variety in advertising. By 
more variety I mean less imita- 
tion. It is a familiar phenomenon 
of advertising that as soon as one 
advertiser strikes upon a new idea, 
he is immediately copied by a num- 
ber of other advertisers not only 
in his own industry, but in other 
industries. In at least two or 
three instances the imitations have 
been so arrantly foolish that they 
have discredited not only them- 
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selves, but also the advertising 
which they imitated. 

Perhaps in the future it will be 
necessary for both publishers and 
agents to exercise a more rigid 
censorship over advertising. I am 
not now speaking about the cen- 
sorship for truth to save the public 
money and advertising its good 
name, but rather the censorship 
which will save the manufacturer 
from making foolish statements 
and from dissipating his advertis- 
ing dollar. This is a big subject 
and I can only, at this point, sug- 
gest the great possibilities. I 
recommend for the serious dis- 
cussion of both advertising agents 
and publishers the idea of their 
responsibility in going deeper into 
the roots of advertising necessities 
to determine how their clients and 
their customers can get more for 
their dollar. Publishers and ad- 
vertising agents have done remark- 
able work in increasing the effi- 
ciency of the advertising dollar 
and I feel that what they have 
done is merely a promise of what 
they can do in the future. 

I believe that the manufacturer 
of the future will indulge in a 
new type of business-paper adver- 
tising. Many manufacturers in the 
past have not realized the im- 
portance of their business-paper 
advertising and have slighted it. 
Other manufacturers have not 
made the proper study of business- 
paper advertising, with the result 
that they are getting much less for 
their money here than they are in 
their consumer advertising. 

Campaigns such as that now be- 
ing run by General Foods in 
grocery papers are an indication of 
what may be done in the future. 
The business paper offers a big 
forum where the manufacturer can 
tell his story to wholesaler and re- 
tailer. If he does not use it as 
wisely as possible, if he does not 
make serious investigations of the 
possibilities of this type of space, 
he is losing one of the most power- 
ful weapons that he has in the cur- 
rent controversy. 

Advertising, as I have em- 
phasized in a previous article, is 
not on trial. Advertisers, how- 
ever, are on trial. Today, adver- 
tising is the great bulwark that the 
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manufacturer of a national brand 
has against the invasion of the 
private label. If there is a failure 
to prevent further inroads of the 
private label, the fault will not be 
with advertising, but with adver- 
tisers. 

Just as all distribution policies 
should be thoroughly examined 
and, if necessary, thoroughly over- 
hauled so, today, should advertis- 
ing policies be investigated from 
the bottom to the top and plans 
laid out so that the advertising 
dollar will buy all that it should 
buy and advertising, itself, will 
play an important part for the 
manufacturer in the battie against 
the private label. 

Finally, there is the question of 
education. Manufacturers must 
bend every effort to educate re- 
tailers, wholesalers and chain men 
to the value of nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. They must do 
their educating by advertising, by 
word of mouth, by every possible 
means. They cannot do the job 
sporadically, “but must continue 
their effort day by day, month by 
month, and year by year. There 
is a big story to be told about the 
national brand. It cannot be told 
unless national advertisers under- 
stand the seriousness of the present 
situation and act together. It is 
not necessary that they should co- 
operate. In other words, five 
three-inch shells from the guns of 
five different manufacturers may 
have a greater effect than one 
fifteen-inch shell from a gun 
worked by those five manufacturers 
co-operatively. 

The private label-national brand 
situation today is serious. It af- 
fects the manufacturer because it 
threatens to reduce his income. In 
many cases, it already has reduced 
his income. It affects the adver- 
tising agent because, as it reduces 
the income of his clients, it reduces 
advertising appropriations and re- 
duced advertising appropriations 
mean lessened effectiveness of ad- 
vertising. The publisher is affected 
in the same way as the agent. It 
is a fortunate fact that many pub- 
lishers and agents are awake to the 
situation. It is an unhappy fact, 
however, that some still do not 
realize the seriousness of what is 
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happening and what may happen. 

The situation must be corrected 
without any further delay. There 
undoubtedly is no panacea but those 
men who are interested enough in 
marketing to believe that the na- 
tional brand has an important 
place should study the various 
points brought out in the present 
series of articles and should in- 
vestigate the subject so thoroughly 
that they can adopt plans of action 
which will save the advertised 
brand from its threatening enemies 
and will make it a more potent 
factor in retail distribution than 
it ever has been before. 


Account for Milwaukee 


Agency 


Advertisers’ Service, Inc., Milwaukee, 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising of the Wisconsin Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. A newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign, which has been started in 
Wisconsin, will be extended to include 
other Mid-Western States. 


New 


Houlihan Agency Transfers 
John Parsons 


John Parsons, recently transferred 
from the Oakland office of James Houlli- 
han, Inc., advertising agency, is now in 
charge of the Los Angeles office of that 
agency. Hugh Forker, formerly with Ad- 
vertisers, Inc., has joined the staff of 
the Houlihan agency as a copy writer 


Appoint Brotherton Agency 


The Hamilton Carhartt Company, man- 
ufacturer of overalls, and the Phoenix- 
Detroit Burner Corporation, both of 
Detroit, and the Sheet Aluminum Cor- 
a. Jackson, Mich., have appointed 

rotherton, Inc., newly organized adver 
tising agency of Detroit, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 


Joins Burton-Nelson Company 


Bernard Zisser, formerly engaged in 
free lance copy writing, has joined the 
Burton-Nelson Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, aS an account execu- 
tive. e was also formerly with the 
sales and publicity department of Fash- 
ion Park, Inc., Rochester, A 


Appoints J. Hoppe 
Austin C. Saylor & Associates, Inc., 
Cleveland, has appointed J. Hop = 
cago, to represent “Question Box 
Foundries” in the Chicago territory. 


Joins Lockwood-Shackelford 

H. E. Williams has joined. the staff 
of the Lockwood-Shackelford Company, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 
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maybe! 


But for manufacturers of business 
equipment there's much more gold 
in territory that boasts of tills, 
rather than hills! 


Doesn't it seem significant to you 
that 81.8% of SYSTEM'S circulation 
is where 76% of the country’s bus- 
iness is? 


Don't you think it likely that this is 
due to the special interest SYSTEM 
has for business men? Active, 
worthwhile business men! 


Glance through a copy of this new 
SYSTEM and judge for yourself! 
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93.30°0 of the bank resources ... 

81.80% of SYSTEM'S circulation. to where your best markets really 
are? A SYSTEM rep- 
resentative will be glad 
toshow yousuchasurvey 


at your convenience. 


The 17 states shown in color Wout you like to study 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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A New Dress for That Old Idea — 


“Satisfaction or Money Back” 


“They Are Better Or You Don’t Pay’’ Is the Merchandising Adaptation 
Worked Out for CeCo Tubes 


By E. B. Weiss 


N the merchandising world there 

are certain ideas that seem never 
to lose their virility. Year after 
year they prove their unfailing 
ability to produce profits. When 
business is booming there is an in- 
clination to overlook these old 
standbys and experiment with new 
ideas—which perhaps is as_ it 
should be. When business stubs 
its toe, however, it turns for con- 
solation to the old merchandising 
stalwarts. 

For example, there is that hoary 
merchandising principle that travels 
under the legend: “Satisfaction 


Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
So far as the records show, this 
plan dates way back to 1870 when 
John E. Powers offered Wilcox & 


Gibbs sewing machines in the 
United Kingdom on the basis of 
three months’ trial. Just prior to 
1880 it was taken up by John Wan- 
amaker and when Mr. Powers be- 
came connected with that store he 
pushed the policy aggressively. 

Frank R. Chambers, one of the 
founders of Rogers Peet & Com- 
pany, decided that the plan was 
good and adapted it for his own 
business. When Mr. Powers’ son, 
John O. Powers, became connected 
with Rogers Peet, he had no diffi- 
culty in making the plan a con- 
spicuous part of that store’s adver- 
tising policy. It was in 1893 that 
the younger Mr. Powers hit upon 
the expression “money back if you 
want it.” Since then a number of 
variations of the plan have been 
developed, the most popular per- 
haps being “Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money back.” 

One of the most extreme uses 
of the money back idea dates back 
to 1904 when R. M. Owen, then 
general sales manager and New 
York agent for the Reo motor car, 
decided to use it in New York, a 
territory into which Reo had failed 
signally to break. He offered any- 


one who could prove that he knew 
how to run a car and was serious 
in his intention of buying one, the 
privilege of trying the Reo for a 
month. At the end of that period 
the customer could have his money 
back if he wanted it. The plan 
was extremely successful. 

So much for the history of this 
ancient idea. Today it is being 
put to practical use by the CeCo 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., maker of 
CeCo radio tubes, with a few 
variations that make its present 
day application doubly interesting. 

In the radio tube industry, it is 
commonly recognized—or at least 
this has been true until recently 
that the buyer is inclined to favor 
= a or Cunningham tubes 
“This confidence,” says H. Bobker, 
CeCo director of sales promotion, 
“has been built up through tre- 
mendous advertising over a long 
period of time. It has caused the 
two names to be almost a religion, 
rather than the name of a product.” 

Most, if not all, of the indepen- 
dent tube makers, have had to 
struggle against this problem 
While demand exceeded supply, the 
difficulty, although its existence 
was recognized, did not plague the 
independents to the point where a 
remedy had to be discovered. But 
conditions in this respect changed 
within the last year. Today the 
independent must merchandise, and 
merchandise hard. 

When this shift in the demand 
and supply situation developed, 
CeCo decided the time had come to 
find and employ the most forceful 
merchandising angle available. It 
hit upon the “satisfaction guaran 
teed or your money back” idea and 
decided that here was the old re- 
liable pathfinder that could be de- 
pended upon to blaze a trail out of 
the merchandising wilderness. 

This is how the company rea- 
soned : 
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There are some 3,000,000 radio 
sets in use today that are not giv- 
ing the best performance of which 
they are capable because some or 
all of the tubes are imperfect. 
Understand, these are not sets -that 
are totally dead. They are sets 
that are working but not at their 
highest efficiency due to worn-out 
tubes. 

The company’s problem was to 
get the owners of these sets to buy 
new tubes—not an easy matter 
when one recognizes the general 
tendency to “let well enough alone.” 
It decided that perhaps one réason 
why more radio set owners did not 
overcome this perfectly natural 
inertia was that they could not 
walk into a radio shop and say: 
“IT have a notion that a few new 
tubes might make my set sadtenen 
better. Let me have a set and if 
I find that the new tubes improve 
reception I'll keep those I need 
and return the others to you.” 

From this reasoning it was but 
a step to “satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back.” In this case 
it became “Better Or You Don’t 
Pay.” In other words, the com- 
pany offers to set owners an oppor- 
tunity to purchase from any dealer 
one or more, or a complete set of 
CeCo radio tubes, take them home, 
try them in their own radio sets, 
and if they fail to improve recep- 
tion, return them and receive a full 
refund of the purchase price within 
three days of the date of purchase. 

The plan was first announced to 
the trade through business-paper 
advertising and direct mail. In- 
cluded in this part of the cam- 
paign was a circular which gave 
the trade complete details of the 
plan. The circular was prepared 
in question and answer form. For 
example question number five 
asked: “Suppose they (the tubes) 
are brought back within three 
days?” 

“Just refund the purchase price,” 
the answer read. “Thank him for 
the opportunity given you. Tell 
him no doubt his old radio tubes 
are still good. Show him how 
willing you are to serve, and when 
he will want tubes, sets or acces- 
sories you may rest assured that 
he will patronize you.’ 

On October 1 the consumer ad- 
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vertising broke. This featured the 
plan and urged readers to take 
advantage of the trial offer. In 
addition to the advertising which 
the company itself did, some chain 
stores made arrangements to ad- 
vertise the plan on a basis which 
provided that both share in the 
expense. Dealers were furnished 
tie-up material such as streamers, 
display cards and circulars. 

The plan was announced to the 
trade early in June. At that time 
the total number of dealer ac- 
counts of the company’s branch of- 
fices was 600. Within thirty days 
after the campaign was announced, 
these same branch offices showed 
a dealer account list of 1,300. 
Moreover, the company reports 
that it has, right now, one of the 
largest order balances in its his- 
tory. 


R. B. Dickson Heads Kewanee 
° _ ° 
Boiler Corporation 

R. B. Dickson, formerly vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Kewanee Boiler 
Corporation, Kewanee, Ill, has_ been 
elected president. He’ succeeds B. : 
Baker who has been made chairman of 
the board. E. F. Wagner, formerly pur- 
chasing agent, has been elected secretary 
and Arthur Cook, formerly assistant 
treasurer, has been made treasurer. 


W. R. Joyce Advanced by 
“Inland Printer” 


William R. Joyce, for five years with 
the Chicago ofhce of The Inland Printer, 
of that city, as advertising representa- 
tive for the Middle-West and Western 
district, has been appointed Eastern man- 
ager, at New York, of that publication. 


To Represent “The Seven Seas” 


Kendrick W. Diller, formerly Eastern 
advertising manager of the Credit 
Monthly, New York, has been appointed 
representative of The Seven Seas, pub- 
lished at that city by The North German 
Lloyd. His headquarters will be at New 
York. 


Appoints Addison Vars 


The Park Metalware Company, Inc., 
Orchard Park, N. Y., has appointed the 
Buffalo, N. Y., office of Addison Vars, 
Inc., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


The Harry Bercovich Agency has 
been formed at San Francisco’ with 
offices at 1703 Claus Spreckels Build- 
ing. Mr. Bercovich was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the H. O. Harri 
son Company, San Francisco. 
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Oren season for loose talk 
and loose thinking on what is 
oracularly called The Business 
Situation is right now in full 
swing. 

The homely fact is, business 
is neither as bad as the croakers 
say, nor as good as the hopers 
would like to believe. 

Every hard-bitten realist who 
today sits closeted with his wor- 
ries in the Front Office knows 
that sales are tough to get, but 
can be had. 

Also he knows that general 
prosperity, like a major football 
victory, is not to be won solely 
by the vocal pep of 
the cheering section. 


O sane man ex- 
pects boom busi- 
ness in America to 
return in parade for- 
mation all on a given 
date, like an infantry 
outfit reporting for 
duty. 
There never has 
been a time in this or 
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any other country when all 
businesses were prospering, or 
all businesses were not. 

Right now, there are bright 
particular stars shining profit- 
ably in the commercial twilight 
—in every line of merchandise 
that you could name. 

Melon-cutting will be gen- 
erally in order when enough 
other firms emulate their stal- 
wart example, and compel the 
record sales they now desire. 


F you want to hasten that 
day in your case, now is 

a fine time to supplant the 
idle question ‘* How's 
business?’’ with 
“‘Where’s business?” 


Better than _ that, 
take a good, unwish- 
ful, morning-after 
look at your product, 
your sales plans, 
yourself. 


Is the commodity 
you make and hope to 


— Ee s sell, styled, finished, 
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Must Distribution Foot the Bill? 


t 
Why Present Day Distribution Costs Are Not Comparable with Those 
of Yesterday 


By Bernard Lichtenberg 


President, Association of National Advertisers, and 
Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


N this gathering* are represen- 

tatives of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association, rep- 
resentatives of advertising agen- 
cies, representatives of periodical 
publications and representatives of 
the United States Government. 

You have been invited by the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers to co-operate in the solution of 
common problems. 

Whatever the chief problem of 
any group or member may be, the 
chief problem common to all of us 
is that of cutting the cost of dis- 
tribution. In considering the out- 
cry that distribution costs have 
risen, it is well to remember that 
profits have also risen. Yet from 
many quarters come reports that 
distribution costs are continuing to 
rise. There is no denying this. 


Yet there is little specific evi- 


dence of decreased efficiency in dis- 
tribution methods. 

On the contrary, we witness 
nothing but improvements in dis- 
tribution methods. Reliable mar- 
ket data are becoming abundant and 
easily available. Transportation is 
marvelously improved, with me- 
chanically excellent automobiles, 
better roads and relief highways; 
with reduced time of railroad 
transit, fast freights rivaling pas- 
senger service, with better equip- 
ment, fewer car shortages, more 
economical handling and loading at 
improved warehouses, with better 
rate adjustments and package-car 
service. We are learning more and 
more about trading centers. In- 
stalment selling becomes scientific. 
Store locations are carefully se- 
lected. Co-operative marketing and 
co-operative buying are effecting 


*The opening session, held at Wash- 
ington on November 10, of the annual 
convention of the Association of National 
Advertisers, before whom this address 
was delivered. 


vast economies. Accounting prac- 
tice keeps inventories in trim. 
Packing and packaging prevent 
pilfering and deterioration. Sales 
men are carefully instructed. None 
of these developments is a mis- 
guided attempt to cut distribution 
costs. They are actual manifesta- 
tions of successes in saving. 

Why then the phenomenon of 
rising distribution costs? Is it that 
producers are diverting possible 
profits into too ambitious attempts 
to capture abnormally large mar- 
kets? I have no doubt that, in cer- 
tain individual cases, this is a co1 
tributing cause. 


What Do Distribution Costs 
Include Today? 


The big thing for us to note is 
that distribution costs today are 
not comparable with those of other 
years. Why? Because they include 
a great many more functions and 
operations. 

Once upon a time when you 
bought a shoe, you got a shoc 
Now you get a wide choice, you 
get fashion, you get a virtual guar 
antee, you get delivery, you get the 
privilege of changing your mind, 
you get the privilege of exchange 
you get credit, you may even get 
repair service. In short, you get 
not only a shoe and distribution- 
you get a multitude of services be 
sides. These services are charged 
to distribution cost. 

Fifteen years ago when you 
bought an automobile you still had 
a lot of marketing to do. You had 
to buy a spare tire separately, a 
tire rack, a stop light, a windshield 
wiper, a wheel lock, a self-starter, 
demountable rims, bumpers and a 
rear view mirror. 

Today the automobile manufac- 
turer saves the consumer practi- 
cally all of this marketing, or “go 
ing-to-market” effort by making it 
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part of his distribution effort. 

foday when you drive up to a 
service station, you find many con- 

eniences; an attendant inspects the 
gas, oil and water, wipes your 

dshield and pumps your tires. 

"i ven banks are putting services 
under selling costs. Aside from 
receiving your money, if you have 
anv, they make your will; counsel 
you on investments; call at your 
house to get your silver when you 
want to leave it in their safekeep- 
ing; deliver your payrolls in ar- 
mored cars—and give your children 
all manner of presents to induce 
them to start savings accounts. 
Truly, there seems to be no end to 
the special services offered free 
with goods for sale. 

Today the producer of goods 
produces services as well as goods. 
This is splendid, a natural develop- 
ment and undoubtedly efficient. 
rhe 1915 auto was inadequate 
chiefly for want of service. So 
would a radio or automatic refrig- 
erator be today. But the cost of 
producing the goods is charged to 
production cost, as ever. The cost 
of producing the services, which 
are just as much a part of the sat- 

faction of use of the product, is 
harged, not to an item called ser- 
vice production costs, but to dis- 
tribution. 

Please do not misunderstand me 
because of the comments I have 
made on the subject of service. 
[ am not decrying service. In 
fact, I have nothing but praise for 
the general ideal. To my mind, 
service is a part of the American 
business structure into which the 
many alarmists who so loudly and 
so often lament the fact that ma- 
chine production is driving men out 
of work might look with profit to 
their own thinking. The chief 
point for them to keep in mind, in 
my opinion, is that the multitude of 
services which business renders to 
ie public today is responsible for 
e employment of an untold num- 

of men and women. To be 
look at the automobile 
In that industry we have 
erhaps the prime example of 
large-scale machine production 
which year after year requires less 
ind less human beings per car. Yet 


t! 
be 


S ecific: 
industry. 
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consider what service for the auto- 
mobile amounts to in terms of em- 
ployment of man power. And i 

your thinking on this score, may 
I suggest you call to mind that this 
industry has brought into existence 
public garages and service stations 
that represent, it seems to me, 
almost an average of one to every 
city block in the nation. May I also 
suggest you remember that this 
same automobile industry is di- 
rectly responsible for the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars for pub- 
lic highway construction. 

I have said that my purpose is 
not to decry the increase of service 
in American business. What then 
is my purpose in drawing attention 
to this subject? It is this: That 
service costs be properly allocated 
in a separate account and that they 
be not charged to distribution. 

If this should happen, then we 
would get a fair picture of distri- 
bution costs per se comparable with 
those of other years. In fact, it is 
easily conceivable and possibly to 
be expected, that we would then 
find distribution costs per se to 
have responded in such a measure 
to improved distribution methods, 
as actually to have fallen! 


New York “Daily Mirror” 
Adds to Staff 


Beatty, recently manager 
of the media and research department 
of Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, and Charles ‘M. Dono 
hue, formerly merchandising manager of 
the New York Evening Journal, have 
joined: the national advertising staff of 
the New York Daily Mirror. 

George Gallow, formerly advertising 
manager of Fashionable Dress, New 
York, and Harry Singer, for the last 
eight years with the olen vertising staff of 
The American Weekly, New York, have 
also joined the national advertising staff 
of the Mirror. 


James A. 


Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., 
New Business at Philadelphia 


Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising business formed at 
— wey with offices in the Lewis 
Tower. D. Minard Shaw, formerly East- 
ern advertising manager of the Ford 
Motor Company, is president of the new 
organization, J. Ross Pilling, formerly 
vice-president of Pilling & Company, 
Philadelphia, is treasurer, arid A. L 
Martin, formerly manager of the Penn- 
) ws and Maryland division of the 

Dry Goods Economist, is secretary. 
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HEREVER and whenever city government is 
discussed Cincinnati is pointed to as a city well 
governed, a Brahmin among cities. Magazines feature 
articles about it. Students come to study its system. 


Yet, seven years ago it was the city corrupt but 
content . . . the worst governed city in the United 
States. 


This new Cincinnati is largely the work of The 
Cincinnati Post. 


No sooner did the fight that gave Cincinnati a new 
government begin than The Cincinnati Post's circula- 
tion began to soar. “Here,” said Cincinnati citizenry, 
“is a newspaper fighting for the kind of government 
we want.” Circulation has increased 43 per cent in 
the last seven and one half years. 


To you, this means that The Cincinnati Post is a 
better advertising buy. For certainly an intelligent 
citizenship interested in local government is a pro- 
gressive citizenship. Those who want the best for 
their city usually want the best for themselves. 


By every standard of measurement The Cincinnati 
Post is edited for the cream of the city’s population. 
Its news is terse and well written. Its features are 
by outstanding writers and cartoonists. The make-up 
ig clean and easy to read. In all that the phrase 
implies, The Cincinnati Post is “Cincinnati’s most in- 
teresting newspaper.” 


Tell your story of new, modern, up-to-the-minute 
merchandise in The Cincinnati Post, read by 62 per 
cent of the families in the Cincinnati Market. 


POST CIRCULATION 
1. City and Suburban 


2. In the O. K. market 162,722 
(Cincinnati trading area) 


3. Total circulation 188,076 


As we go to press news comes that the Citizens Ticket in 
Hamilton County, supported only by The Cincinnati Post, 
has won over the old political machine by majorities of 
from 4,000 to 30,000. Again overwhelming proof that the 
Post is read by influential Cincinnati. 
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Death of Sidney M. Colgate 


Sidney Morse Colgate, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of soaps and perfumes, died at 
Orange, N. J., on November 10. He was 
sixty-eight years old. 

Mr. Colgate was one of the five Col- 
gate brothers who succeeded to the con- 
trol of Colgate & Company, after the 
death of their father, Samuel From 
1925 to 1928 Mr. Colgate served as presi- 
a of the Colgate company. In 1928 
the company merged with the Palmolive- 
Peet Company, whereupon Mr. Colgate 
became chairman of the board 

Immediately upon leaving college, Mr 
Colgate became associated with the fam- 
ily business, founded by his grandfather, 
and in 1896 he became a member of the 
firm Later he became treasurer and 
also was in charge of sales and distri- 
bution. During the World War, Mr 
Colgate was chairman of the War Ser- 
vice Commission of the soap industry, 
and since the organization in 1926 of 
the Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, Inc., had been its 
president In 1927 he became president 
of the Cleanliness Institute. 

In addition to his activity as an execu- 
tive of the Colgate organization, Mr. Col- 
gate was well known for his philanthro- 
pies and for his interest in civic affairs 

In the many years spent as an execu- 
tive in the family business, he was deeply 
interested in Colgate advertising and dis- 
tribution policies, which he directed at 
one time He dishelieved strongly in 
exaggeration in advertising. In a speech 
he once delivered he had this to say on 
the subject: 

fhe optimism of the 
evitably creeps into the copy and colors 
it Right here is the danger. Opti- 
mism easily shades off into exaggeration 
without the advertiser becoming aware 
of it unless he is eternally on guard. 
It is so easy honestly to deceive our- 
selves. We must censor every word, 
or else we may strike the note that en- 
genders disbelief in our message. Truth 
is worth striving for in advertising, for 
it pays to advertise truthfully.’ 


advertiser in- 


Threatens to Bring Cremo 
Campaign Before Congress 


Characterizing the present copy theme 
of the Cremo Cigar advertising as ‘‘un- 
fair advertising practice,” Emanuel 
Celler, congressman from New Yo k, has 
written a protest to E. A. McCulloch, 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
letter reads in part 

“In this compan ’’s [American Ciear 
Company] advertising of Cremo, they 
emplov such phrases as ‘Svit Is a Hor- 
rid Word,’ ‘Avoid Spit-tipped C gars’ 
and other phrases which by false implica 
tions make the public believe tat all 
hand-made cigars are spt-tipved and 
therefore unsanitary and dangerous to 
health 

‘As soon as Congress convenes in 
December, I shall make an issue of this 
unfair advertising practice and _ vigo- 
rously protest it on the floor of the 
House. In the meantime your kind con- 
sideration of this matter is requested.” 


TTERS’ 


INK Nov. 13, 1920 


Business Paper Editors Elect 
Stanley Dennis 


Stanley Dennis, of the Electrical In 
stallation Record, New York, was elected 
president of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors at its meeting 
held in conjunction with the convention 
of the Associated Business Papers at 
New York last week. He succeeds G. [). 
Crain, Jr., of Class and Industrial Mar. 
keting, Chicago. 

Earl L. Shaner, of Steel, 
was elected vice-president; 
Kirkpatrick, Chemical and Metallurg 
Engineering, New York, treasurer, 
Thomas H. Ormsbee, secretary. 

Members of the executive commit 
are as follows: Arthur D. Anderson, 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston; 
Norman Shidle, of the Chilton Class 
Journal Company, Philadelphia; John 
M. Carmody, of Factory and Indust 
Management, Chicago; George H. Priest, 
Jr., American Paint Journal, St. Lou 
William Dodge, of the American Mac 
ist, New York; A. G. Ocehler, of 
Railway Electrical Engineer, New Y« 
and Mr. Crain. 


Cleveland, 
Sidney 


Newspaper Publishers in 
Session in Georgia 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association opened its fall meeting at 
Sea Island Beach, Ga., on November 10. 
Governor L. G. Hardman welcomed the 
delegates, who were also addressed by 
W. G. Chandler, of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, and John Benson, president 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

\ round table discussion on economy 
was led by Colonel Frank Knox, general 
manager of the Hearst Newspapers. The 
meeting was presided over by Howard 
Davis, of the New York Herald Tribu 
vice-president of the association 


Merges with Consolidated 
Lithographing 


The cigar label and cigar band de 
partments of the American Lithographic 
Company have been merged with the 
Consolidated Lithographing Corporation. 
William Ottman, vice-president of the 
United States Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, of which the American 
Lithographic Company is a subsidiary, 
has been made vice-president and dire 
tor of the merged concern. 


Mortimer Lowell with 
Street & Finney 


Mortimer Lowell, formerly presiden 
of Small, Lowell & Seiffer, Inc., 
York advertising agency, now Small, 
Kleppner and Seiffer, Inc., has becom« 
vice-president of Street & Finney, Inc., 
advertising agency, also also of New York. 


Death of C. D. Atkinson 

Charles D. Atkinson, business man- 
ager of the Atlanta Journal, died on 
November 10 at Sea Island Beach, Ga. 
He was fifty-five years old. 
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How Business Cut noe $ 
Taxes $20,000,00 ’ 
Oil Mae * See Pose 


cover + The Pionee 


I read Nation’s Business consis- 

tently and find it an interesting y 

and useful publication. i 
R. E. MILLER, General Manager 


Illinois Watch Company 
Springfield, Tl. 
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Cincinnati Enquirer 


Buys Two Full Runs 


HIS is the eighth month of a contract made by the Cincin- 

nati Enquirer for two full runs in the Street Cars of the 
Cincinnati group. Their car cards advertise the Enquirer and § 
eight of its retail advertisers. 


- The plan calls for reproduction on the car cards of a one item 


advertisement which appears exclusively in the Enquirer during 
the same week it is displayed in the Street Cars. Each of the 
eight department stores receives a full showing in the Street 
Cars every fourth week. 


The items advertised are seasonable and without any cut in 
“tice. The eight stores in the Enquirer’s Street Car Advertising 


an are: 


Alms & Doepke H. & S. Pogue 
Irwins Rollman & Sons 
Mabley & Carew John Shillito Co. 
McAlpin Co. Smith-Kasson 


This original idea of the Cincinnati Enquirer, which shows 
the advertising world, for the first time, how to keep a news 
paper advertisement continuously displayed after the newspaper 
itself has been read, has brought the Cincinnati Enquirer in 
creased advertising lineage—and since the start of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer contract the Alms & Doepke Company and the H. & S. 
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dollars do 


more when you read 


the daily offerings 


THE ENQUIRER 


Home delivery daily -CANAL 2700 


Paul Block, Incorpo- 
ted, represents the Cin- 
ati Enquirer. Mr. Paul 
lock owns the Pittsburgh 
ost-Gazette. That he knows all about the 
incinnati Enquirer’s Street Car Advertising 
ampaign is evident because a contract was made recently for 
wo full runs of the Street Cars in the Pittsburgh group to ad- 
ise the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. The copy plan will be along 
he same lines as the Cincinnati Enquirer idea. 


Many millions of dollars in sales are lost every day because of 
he vast number of “resolutions to buy” that are forgotten 
vernight. 

Local and national advertisers can increase greatly the re- 
ms from their newspaper advertising through the use of the 
treet Car card. It is the last word to the shoppers on their way 
p the stores and it would remind them every day of retailers’ 
ems and trade-marked products in which their interest was 
roused by the newspaper advertisements of the previous day. 


National Adverti ing Manager. 
STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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Ours is a com- 

plete Printing ADVANTAGES 
plant. Here your " . 
entire Printing which will make 
requirements —— . 
may be taken your Printing bills 
care of—planned, - - 
produced and easier to look cat 
distributed—by a - 
single responsible 
organization. 


Every job is assigned to the par- 
ticular type of press that assures 
the best Printing results and the 
most economical production. 














Its entire course, from the 
composing room to shipping 
platform is carefully and intel- 


ligently charted. This tends to 
eliminate costly mistakes and 


ISAAC GOLDMANA 
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AA AAAFOUNDED 18 7 64A4AAAAA 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
BO LAFAYETIE STREEI— NEW YORK. N. Y. 
AAA ATEL, WORTH 60804 AAAA 
delays and conse- 

quently makes 

your Printing bills 


just so much more 
pleasant reading. 


Let us show you 
what we mean! 











Know Your Business-Paper 
Audiences 


Your Advertising Should Be Prepared with a Knowledge of the Differ- 
ences Between Trade, Technical and Professional Papers 


By Aesop Glim 


HEN I was first asked—a 

number of years ago—to call 
them “Business Papers,” my imme- 
diate impulse was to say, “Ah! 
rhey’re going high hat . They hope 
to increase the recognition of their 
importance and get a new (and bet- 
ter) deal, by changing the phrase- 
ology.” 

I didn’t in the slightest object to 
a new deal for business papers; I 
may say that I have been one of 
their good friends for years and 
years. During my earliest years in 
this business of advertising, some- 
body sold me two ideas. They were 
apparently very new ideas at that 
time. The first was that the reader 
of a “trade” paper was a human 
being; the second, that an adver- 
tisement for a “trade” paper de- 
served just as much care and 
thought, in its preparation, as an 
advertisement for an expensive 
general publication unit. These two 
ideas have abided with me ever 
since—and I have always prepared 
business-paper advertisements with 
as much care as possible. (Inci- 
dentally, it has been very profit- 
able. ) 

Nevertheless, you will see that, 
while I was “for” the trade papers, 
I was surprised to see them turn 
into Business Papers. Strangely 
enough, I was soon able to corner 
a business-paper publisher and get 
an explanation. 

I learned that the new terminol- 
ogy was designed for greater 
accuracy rather than greater pres- 
tige. I found that the good busi- 
ness papers were not conscious of 
any lack of prestige. Their readers 
had done that for them—and the 
opinions of sundry agency men and 
advertising managers didn’t seem 
vitally important. 

Greater accuracy was the goal. 
Because—there are at least three 
kinds of business papers and the 
word “business” applies to them all, 


whereas “trade” applies to only 
one. 

Retailing haberdashery, for ex- 
ample, is a trade. Business papers 
in such fields —trade fields — are 
Trade or Merchandising Papers. 
But Chemistry is a technical sub- 
ject. Chemistry is not a trade; 
a paper in such a field is a Tech- 
nical Paper. (If you don't be- 
lieve me, try to read one.) Now 
Coal, in its broadest phases, is an 
industry ; papers in industrial fields 
are properly termed Industria! 
Papers. The Associated Business 
Papers group the Industrial and 
Technical Papers within one 
bracket. And lastly, architects, 
doctors and such are something 
else again. You may call them 
professionals, if you wish; the 
A. B. P. has as its third official 
classification the “Service and Pro- 
fessional” papers. 

If you want to be accurate and 
intelligent, therefore, you must 
learn to say Professional, Indus- 
trial-Technical or Trade Papers 
whichever you mean. And if you 
don’t want to be so accurate and 
intelligent, just say Business Pa- 
pers. Which is also a quick way 
of- referring to a list of publica- 
tions which may include some from 
each group. 

If you want Old Aesop Glim’s 
advice, be accurate and intelligent. 

a 


Every business paper today, 
which has attained any impor- 
tance, is either a blackmail sheet 
or a legitimate bible of its field; 
there is frequently room for more 
than one bible in a field. 

If it is a blackmail sheet, all you 
need to do is to decide whether you 
will pay the blackmail. If you pay 
—by advertising in its columns— 
the publication will either say nice 
things about you editorially or re- 
frain from saying un-nice things. 
If you don’t pay, it will probably 
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not refrain. Simply make up your 
mind as to how important the stat- 
ing of the un-nice things would be. 
Legitimate business papers are 
wholly important to your business 
and very profitable to use. 

When to use business papers is a 
subject which could be handled 
very easily by one of the quickest 
and cheatingest devices known to 
debaters. One would hardly need 
to say more than, “When should 
you not use business papers?” 
There are very few answers to 
that particular question. 

In business papers, you can reach 
—according to the nature of your 
business—ultimate consumers (of 
raw materials and equipment, at 
the least), wholesalers, retailers 
and influence factors. By this last 
term, I refer to such people as 
architects and the part they play in 
the selling of building materials. 
In other words, business papers en- 
able you to influence the thinking 
of those people who can help you 
distribute and sell your wares to 
the general public. And for cer- 
tain wares, the readers of business 
papers are themselves primary 
markets for you. 

I haven't for some time heard 
anyone talk about Consumer Pull 
and Dealer Push. But those terms 
and ideas were once in good stand- 
ing and I doubt whether they 
should be dropped from our adver- 
tising conversations. It usually re- 
quires some of each to make a sale. 

Use Consumer Publications for 
building Consumer Pull and Busi- 
ness Papers for building Dealer 
Push. That’s what each type of 
publication is for and you may be 
horribly disappointed if you leave 
it to either type to do both jobs 
for you. 

I would set up newspapers, 
magazines, business papers and 
every other method of carrying an 
advertising message—each in its 
own groove—all on an equal plane 
of importance. I would find out 
exactly where each media group 
fitted into the picture of my par- 
ticular advertising needs. Then I 
would use each media group for 
its own specific and primary ser- 
vice. 

One of the greatest sources of 
waste in modern advertising arises 
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from the incorrect use of advertis- 
ing media—in terms of putting ad- 
vertisements which belong in a cer- 
tain media group into some other 
—and wrong—media group. 

Old Aesop Glim has shouted 
with fair frequency that the one 
correct method of media selection 
is to be found in a study of edi- 
torial appeal. As a corollary to 
that statement, I would add—“and 
the mood induced by a given edi- 
torial appeal.” When you really 
understand the editor's aims and 
ideals, you then perceive—in the 
only accurate terms—the nature of 
the audience reached by that pub- 
lication—and the mood in which 
that audience will be when they 
receive your advertising message 

Rates and circulations become 
wholly secondary considerations. 
Competition will keep the rates un- 
der control. And I think we kid 
ourselves badly on the importance 
of hundreds of thousands or even 
millions of readers. We don’t al- 
ways need that big an audience. 
For many a ‘company a few thou- 
sand new customers would swamp 
the factory. 

Consider for a moment a few of 
the widely varied moods in which 
an engineer might be found—all 
within the space of a couple oi 


days. When he’s singing in the 


bathtub, he’s in a certain mood 
When he’s swearing at his goli 
score, he’s in another. When he’s 
praying in church, he’s changed 
again. When he’s sitting at his 
desk in his office, his frame of 
mind is still different. And when 
he cheers and jeers at a prize 
fighter, he’s not quite as he was, 
even when he swore at his own 
golf score. 

And no matter how many pub 
lications he may read, the chances 
are overwhelmingly in favor of th 
fact that each editor puts him into 
a different mood. If you want to 
sell him a necktie. you had best 
coincide with a necktie-suggestiv« 
mood. If you want to sell him 
office equipment, that’s something 
else again. 

Did you ever have a man try t 
sell you something—out on the gol! 
course? He almost made the sale, 
maybe, but did you stay sold? 
After he had let you win a couple 
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SETTING A FASTER PACE 


{|For those engaged in advertising, the demands ol 
sterner times impose a harder task than ever before. 
What distinguishes typographic creation from work- 
a-day composition is the finer touches. The members 
of this association have not merely the technical 
facilities, but the ambition, the understanding of 
objectives and media and the professional view- 
point needful to keep advertising typography up to 


the fastest pace now set in ideas, copy and art. 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





TYPOGRAPHY THAT Hy SETS UP AN IDEAL 





BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sahlin Typographic 
Service, Inc. 


CHICAGO 

Bertsch & Cooper 

J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 


CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Stellmacher & Clark, Inc. 
2715 Elm Street 


DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


Geo. Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 


NEW YORK CITy 

Ad Service Co. 

Advertising Agencies’ Service Co. 
Advertising-Craftsmen, Inc. (A-C) 
Advertising Typographers, Inc. 

The Advertype Co., Inc. 

E. M. Diamant Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 

David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 

Lee & Phillips, Inc. 

Royal Typographers, Inc. 

Supreme Ad Service 

Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 
Typographic Service Co. of N.Y., Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 

Woodrow Press, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 
Keystone Composition Co. 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 


ST. LOuIs 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swan Service 
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of holes, and paid for the nine- 
teenth, and you got back to your 
office next day, what was your re- 
ception to another salesman who 
came to your place of business to 
talk about your business—and who 
stuck to his subject? That kind of 
sale is much more apt to remain a 
sale. 

There is hardly any media group 
in which it is easier to understand 
editorial appeals than the business- 
paper group. And no field in which 
the mood induced by each editorial 
appeal is more clear-cut and de- 
pendable. Coupled with the fact 
that there is rarely any waste cir- 
culation, this means that in business 
papers, of all places, you can take 
full advantage of the editor's pur- 
poses and full advantage of the 
whole audience reached. And you 
should have little trouble writing 
copy which is accurately gauged 


to your prospects and to the par- 
ticular mood in which your mes- 
sage will find them. 

* * * 


Study the editorial pages of each 
business paper you use. Remember 
that the only best selling today is 
the selling which presents your 
wares in terms of the prospect's 
business. He has no desire to buy 
your product, but he does desire to 
run his business more efficiently or 
more profitably. 

Get it straight in your mind as 
to whether you are talking to a 
Trade, Industrial or Professional 
audience and try to use the cor- 
responding phraseology. 

Then make one more distinction 
between them. Is this the official 
organ of some group—read out of 
loyalty to the organization? Or is 
it the organ of the reader’s bread 
and butter? Your method of using 
the medium should be colored ac- 
cordingly. 

And still one more distinction. Is 
this a vertical paper—covering all 
ranks within one trade, industry, 
etc.? Or is it a horizontal paper— 
covering one or two ranks in sev- 
eral trades, industries, etc.? In the 
former case, talk to the trade or 
industry; in the latter case, to the 
rank or ranks. 

All of which boils down to the 
fact that in business papers you 
can, with a little study, produce 
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advertising that pulls results—a: 
opportunity in a million. All of 
which boils down to something 
which would hardly need to be 
said—if— 

If more than one in five cur- 
rent business-paper advertisements 
looked as though they had bee: 
prepared with a little study—writ 
ten accurately to the audiences the 
reach so accurately ! 


New 


“Brake Service,” 
Publication 


Brake Service is the name of a nev 
magazine which will be published 
Akron, Ohio, by The Babcox Company 
The new publication, which will reac! 
brake service stations, will make its a; 
pearance with the April, 1931 issue 
Edward S. Babcox, president of T 
Babcox Company, was for ten 
publisher of the Jndia Rubber & 
Review, Akron. 


Expands Water Heater 
" . 
Campaign 
The Lux-Visel Company, Elkhart, Ind 
has expanded its advertising campaig: 
for Lucky Lux, an electric water heater 
to include newspaper display space an 
radio advertising. Newspaper classified 
advertising and advertising in sales mag 
azines will be continued. The campaign 
in Southern States this winter will be 
extended to include general + magazines 
and farm publications. 


W. H. Dow Heads Dow 
Chemical Company 


Willard H. Dow has been appointed 
president and general manager of The 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich., to succeed the late Dr. Herbert 
H. Dow. The new president of the 
company has been a member of the 
board of directors and for the last four 
years has acted as assistant genera! 
manager. For the last three years h« 
has been also assistant treasurer. 


Barr-Morse Account to Weeks 
Agency 
The Barr-Morse Corporation, Ithaca, 
N. Y., typewriters, has Me Charles 
A. Weeks & Company, New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


Photographers Association 
Appoints Erwin, Wasey 


The Photographers Association of 
America, Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, New York, 


to direct its advertising account. 
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... the 17th largest Indiana city is within six 
miles of the central business section of Louis- 
ville. 83% of its 25,825 population are reached 
daily and Sunday by The Courier-Journal and 
Times and here as elsewhere in KENTUCKIANA 
(practically all of Kentucky and a large portion 
of Southern Indiana) complete coverage can 
be had thru this one medium, 





MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


THE COURIER-JOUKNA 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL ACENCY 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


MEMBERS OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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Unprecedented Respon 


Enthusiastic Comments 


have come from scores of store executives to whom Fashig 
Merchandising is sent, telling in detail how it helps them 
buy, promote, and sell fashion merchandise more successful 


Fashion Merchandising 
is published from time to time by Harper's Bazaar, sp 
lighting one classification, or several kindred classificatio 
of fashion merchandise carried by stores and shops whig 


serve a smart clientele. 


The Cosmetic Issue 


published in September was sent to the department stores a 
specialty shops which Harper's Bazaar regularly serves, o 
also to a specially selected group of progressive drug store 


C ciate 


Devoted to SHOES.. 


Advertisers who wish to reach reto 
will be interested in this unique servic 
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“Fashion Merchandising” 


omments from Department Stores and Drug Stores 


I was more than delighted to have been” pi tileees to heve the 
oopy and thought that it was exceptionally good as 


we 
have found this very Helpful al the young ladies 
in our department. They ing it,and 
obtaining first hand information —— a Seltine points 
on the warious articles advertised, 


I personelly believe th.t tuis publicetion. 
is extrensly veluable to dealers in cosmetics. ay 


We have had each of our salesledies reed this mamual, and think 
it will be well-worth your while to promote thie same ides in 
the future. 


stores 0 our buyer and Salés girls in the Toilet Goods 


Department read the Fashion Merchandising devoted to cosmetics, ~ 
Brves, 0 { perfumes and toilet preparations, and oe feel thet it ts very 
helpful and gost interesting. 


Fe 
or A] a nuary 


ERCHANDISING 


MOSIERY - GLOVES - HANDBAGS 


lespeople with their national message 
ay we give you further information? 
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CIRCULATION AUDIT OF 
LA PRENSA FOR FIRST HALF 
OF 1930 NOW AVAILABLE 


BELIEVING that advertisers are entitled to true circulation figures, 
LA PRENSA, of Buenos Aires, has arranged for periodic audits of 
its distribution. The second of these for 1930, covering the 
months of April, May and June, has recently been completed, and 
accordingly makes available certified figures of LA PRENSA’S 
circulation day by day for the first half of this year. Summarized, 
the six month result is as follows : 


Total Copies Daily 
Month of January, 1930: Sold Average 
Total Circulation 8,053,761 
Week-day Editions (Excluding Sunday Editions) ¢, yor 162 
Sunday Editions 0,599 385, 150 


February, 1930: 
Total Circulation 7,315,589 261,271 
Week-day Editions 5,766,584 240,274 
Sunday Editions 1,549,005 387,251 


March, 1930: 
Total Circulation 8,367,623 269,923 
Week-day Editions 6,412,491 246,634 
Sunday Editions 1,955,132 391,026 


April, 1930: 
Total Circulation .. , 262,622 
Week-day Editions , ,263 242,702 
Sunday Editions ,568, 392,100 
May, 1930: 
Total Circulation 7,969,825 265,661 
Week-day Editions 6,253,430 240,517 
Sunday Editions 389,349 
Sunday Edition extraordinary, May 25 548, 347 548,347 
June, 1930: 
Total Circulation 7,993,019 266,434 
Week-day Editions 6,000,466 240,019 
Sunday Editions 1,992,553 398,511 


Total Average Week-Day Circulation For Period. . . . 243,442 
Total Average Sunday Circulation For Period . . .. . 397,189 
Total Average Daily and Sunday Circulation for Period . 265,728 


Details of this audit, which was prepared by Price, Waterhouse, 
Faller & Co., will be gladly furnished upon request. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC., International Publishers’ Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


LONDON . . . _ PARIS , , BERLIN . . . BUENOS AIRES 




















President Hoover Points to Accom- 
plishments of Advertising 


Address Delivered November 10 at the Dinner, in Washington, of the 
Association of National Advertisers 


[ gives me great pleasure to ex- 

tend greetings to you upon your 
issembly in Washington. 

Advertising is one of the vital 
rgans of our entire economic and 
social system. It certainly is the 
ocal organ by which industry 
sings its songs of beguilement. The 
purpose of advertising is to create 
esire, and from the torments of 
iesire there at once emerges addi- 

mal demand and from demand 
you pull upon increasing produc- 
tion and distribution. 

By the stimulants of advertising 
which you administer you have 
stirred the lethargy of the old law 
of supply and demand until you 
have transformed cottage industries 
into mass production. From en- 
larged diffusion of articles and 
services you cheapen costs and 


thereby you are a part of the dyna- 


mic force which creates higher 
standards of living. 

You also contribute to hurry up 
the general use of every discovery 
in science and every invention in 
industry. It probably required a 
thousand years to spread the know)- 
edge and application of that great 
human invention, the wheeled cart, 
and it has taken you only twenty 
vears to make the automobile the 
universal tool of man. Moreover, 
your constant exploitation of every 
improvement in every article and 
service spreads a restless pillow for 
every competitor and drives the 
producer to feverish exertions in 
new invention, new service, and 
still more improvement. 

Incidentally, you make possible 
the vast distribution of inforniation, 
of good cheer and _ tribulation 
which comes with the morning 
paper, the periodical, and the radio. 
\nd your contributions to them 
ids to sustain a great army of 
uthors and artists who could not 
otherwise join in the standards of 
living you create. 

Your latest contribution to con- 
structive joy is to make possible 


the hourly spread of music, enter- 
tainment, and political assertion to 
the radio sets in 12,000,000 Ameri- 
can homes. 

At one time advertising was per- 
haps looked upon as an intrusion, 
a clamor to the credulous. But 
your subtlety and beguiling meth- 
ods have long since overcome this 
resentment. From all of which 
the public has ceased to deny the 
usefulness of advertising and has 
come to include you in the things 
we bear in life. 


Good-W ill of the Public Is 
Essential 


But in more serious turn, the 
very importance of the position 
which advertising has risen to oc- 
cupy in the economic system is in 
direct proportion to the ability of 
the people to depend upon the pro- 
bity of the statements you present. 
The advertising executive and the 
medium through which he adver- 
tises must see to it that the desire 
you create is satisfied by the article 
recommended. The good will of 
the public toward the producer, the 
goods, or the service is the essen- 
tial of sound advertising—for no 
business succeeds upon the sale of 
an article once. And to maintain 
this confidence of the public you 
and the mediums which you pat- 
ronize have an interest that others 
Jo not violate confidence and there- 
by discredit the whole of adver- 
tising. 

You have recognized that re- 
sponsibility. The Better Business 
Bureau and the vigilance agencies 
which you have set up to safeguard 
the general reputation of advertis- 
ing are not only sound ethics but 
sound business. In the policing of 
your own business you are con- 
tributing soundly to self-govern- 
ment by curing abuse without the 
interference of government. I wish 
you success in your convention and 
in the purposes for which you are 
assembled. 





Bringing Order Out of Chaos with 
a Group Label 


Millinery 


Manufacturers Adopt Group Label and Act Co-operative! 


to Protect Dealer and Consumer 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


ERHAPS because the merchan- 

dising problem is so different, 
there is news in the fact that a 
group of millinery manufacturers 
have found a solution to their dif- 
ficulties in the adoption and adver- 
tising of a label. 

Of course a label in a woman's 
hat is nothing new, a fact that 
has contributed to the difficulties 
of merchandising quality millinery. 
The three dominant factors that 
appeal to women when shopping 
for hats are style and quality and 
the prestige of the style designer. 
The manufacturers of low-price 
hats who subordinate quality in 
materials and workmanship to 
price, trade on the prestige of 
French designers, using their 


names and replicas of 
French labels to further the 
sales of cheap hats. 

In store display or in ad- 
vertising, a woman may see 
an alleged model of a Pa- 


risian stylist offered at 
$1.88. Other stores may be 
asking ten or more times 
that price for models bear- 
ing the name of the same 
stylist. This indiscriminate 
and uncontrolled use of 
French names has so con- 
fused the buying public that 
the romance and glamour 
which these French names 
once symbolized have been 
almost entirely dissipated. 
Retailers with prestige 
have to face a demoralized 
public confidence caused by 
the confusion of labels 
which carry the suggestion 
of Paris authenticity. To 
clear up an untenable sit- 
uation, a group of manu- 
facturers who have had 
recognized prestige for 
many years in the style 
world, have organized to 


trade-marked group label. 

The group, which numbers seve 
members, has organized under tl 
name of the Société des Modes « 
Paris, Inc., which also is the nan 
of the label, for which trade-mar 
registration has been made. It 
the purpose of the group to offset 
indiscriminate and  uncontroll« 
use of the names of French dk 
signers who take the lead in set 
ting style standards. Its work ain 
to assure customers that they ar 
getting authentic style merchar 
dise; to protect retailers from th 
competition of dealers handlin; 
low-priced hats and to enable th: 
manufacturing milliners to estab 
lish retailer confidence and sup 
port. 


AME in A DMARTEST nALLINERY, 
wuhowt epcapton ter sane vee 
he sted by sembers 

5X OTe én MODES oe pans, 


Now, thet hate cor be seen te the 
ew shops ond morey tdenched 
be the tateel 


Advertising Is Being Used to Cultivate Con- 


build acceptance for a 


sumer Acceptance of the Label 
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Liegfeld hasn't a 


monopoly on the 
BEAUTY MARKET 


HEN you are metro- 

politan - minded, and 
read the general magazines, 
you get the impression that 
Florenz Ziegfeld is the only 
one interested in beauty, 
plus a few folks in the So- 
cial Register who occasion- 
ally display a penchant for 
facial treatments a la testi- 
monial. That’s why the 
Drug Trade News recently 
made a big story out of the 
fact that “farm women are 


alive to beauty.” This dis- 
covery was news, and being 
a bangup publication, the 
editors of said trade paper 
gave it full play. 

The story pointed out 


that since August when 
Capper’s Farmer changed 
its policy regarding beauty 
information, the reader’s re- 
quest for information soared 
to 3,574 personal requests. 
Perfect proof that farm 
women are just as much in- 
terested in  cos- 

metics as their city 

sisters. 


“These farm women,” 
stated the Drug Trade 
News, “make up a_ huge 
market cultivated by rela- 
tively few (akhough very 
successful) cosmetic manu- 
facturers. Actually half the 
women in this country are 
located in the small towns 
or in the country districts. 
Likewise, half the drug 
stores in this country are 
the stores where these wo- 
men do their buying. 

“With a market of such 
proportions still compara- 
tively untouched, cosmetic 
manufacturers who are 
eager to increase sales can 
do little better than to in- 
stitute plans for contacting 
this market as thoroughly 
as possible.” 

And we might add, that 
one sure way to thoroughly 
contact the real farm mar- 
ket is through Capper’s 
Farmer — the na- 
tional farm maga- 


} ° 
zine, 


er 8 
v 


(@ppers farmer 
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The members are De Marinis & 
Lorie, Inc., Farrington & Evans, 
Inc., Hyland Bros., Inc., delle 
Donne, Vail Hat Co., Inc., E. H. 
Sherman & Co., Inc., and Wurz- 
burger & Co., Inc., 

The group aims to bring original 
creations before American buyers 
through the front door instead of 
through the back door of the in- 
dustry. It has published an 
elaborate booklet which reviews 
the history of Paris and its millin- 
ers and designers. The booklet 
tells how representatives of the 
Société are steadily engaged in 
searching markets for millinery 
materials so that the products of 
its members may, be truly French. 

The benefit Which the label 
brings to the co-operating manu- 
facturers is passed on to the re- 
tailers who also are assured of the 
advantage ‘of exclusiveness in 
handling the lines which it repre- 
sents. Hats endorsed by the 
Société and made by its members 
can be obtained only through 
selected retailers. It was estimated 
that practically every quality re- 
tailer, at some time or other dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, has been 
a customer of some one of the 
members. It is reasoned that 10 
per cent of the buying public is 
willing to pay $15 or more for a 
hat and the 900 outlets on the 
Société’s list of retailers are ex- 
pected to cover this consumer de- 
mand. 

Members pooled their lists of 
customers with the Société, which 
made these up into a master list. 
Already almost one-half of these 
names have been signed up as dis- 
tributors. Copies of the com- 
posite list are given to the 
salesmen of each member and a 
copy is on file in each showroom. 
As retailers accept use of the 
label, their acceptance is recorded. 
For retailers, other than those 
who previously were customers of 
a member, to become eligible as 
distributors, an application must 
be made and passed upon by the 
Société. 

Magazine space, direct mail, and 
dealer advertising are being used 
to cultivate consumer acceptance 
for the label. Each advertisement 
features a model as made by one 


Nov. 13, 1030 


of the members, the model to be 
featured being selected by the 
Société. 

The Société is separate and dis- 
tinct from the business of its 
members. It deals with advertis- 
ing and sales promotion only and 
lays down its own plans of 
operation. 


To Refer Applicants for Posi- 
tions to Aesop Glim’s Article 


WELLS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Boston, Oct. 22, 1930 
Aesop Glim 
Care of Printers’ Ink: 
Dear Mr. “Glim’”’: 

I cannot resist writing you in praise 
of the article appearing in the October 1: 
Printers’ Ink, “Where to Start—lIn 
Advertising.” 

This article is not only wonderfully 
well written but has a great deal of 
“‘meat” in it and I am sure it will be 
helpful to me in talking with applicants 
who come here for positions. 

We are of course besieged with per 
sons who wish to break into advertisi: 8 
and since I would like earnestly to he! 
them as much as possible, I am going to 
make every applicant from now on read 
this article before talking with me 

Witrrep B. WeELts 
President 


General Kontrolar to Robbins 
& Pearson 


The General Kontrolar Company, Day 
ton, precision electrical devices, has ap- 
pointed The Robbins & Pearson Compan V 
Columbus advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Join Toledo Agency 
G. D. Coan, formerly with the Gen 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, and 
S. Murray, formerly sales yn 
of the La Fere Forge and Machine (: 
pany, have joined the staff of the Sun 
Advertising Company, Toledo. 


Joins Harry Baird Corporation 
Otto W. Pohle, formerly with the 
Arkin Typographers, Inc., Chicago, in 
charge of production, has joined the 
Harry Baird Corporation, advertising 
typographer of that city. He will be in 
charge of operations in the mechanical! 
department. 


A. M. Hirsh Heads Aurora, 
Ill., “Daily Beacon-News” 


Albert M. Hirsh has been made presi- 
dent of the Aurora, Ill., Daily Beacen- 
News. He succeeds the late Albert M 
Snook. 


Joins Frances Holmes Agency 

Miss Beulah Leach has joined the staff 
of the Frances Holmes Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles. 
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THE BANKER IS IN YOUR PICTURE! 


its 
ly and 
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rticle 
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Buy 


A Known Quantity 


There are no abstruse theories, 
no hidden facts about the 


—_ i American Bankers Association 
lerfully Journal. The Journal reaches 
~ -F.. Bankers and Bank Directors 


will be 
plicants 


th per 


A Banker in Illinois writes 
us: “Ie is a pleasure to 
renew at this time my sub- 


who are owners and directors 
of 50,000 major businesses — 


ertising scription to the finest mag- ja eae 
~ he azine in the banking field and “the Banker is in your 
m read ..+1 shall look forward to ictu ” 
ad 1 4 
me more than $5,000 worth picture 
ELLS 


psident 


bbins 


r, Day- 
las ap- 
mpany, 

irect 


ation 
the 


rtising 
be in 
lanica 


of good advice, counsel 
and accurate and timely 
information in the pages 
of the Journal during the 
ensuing year. 


* * * 


One of our advertisers re- 
ceived aninquiry from Col- 
ombia, South America, and 
seemed surprised. There- 
fore, it is interesting to note 
that the Journal goes regu- 
larly to the largest banks in 
over 100 countries—and of 
course it reaches every im- 
portant bankin the United 
States and Canada. 


* * *# 


Alden B. Baxter, Adv. Mgr. 
J. Howard Snow 
New York, N. Y. 


Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


846 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


110 E. 42nd STREET 





This is no time for specula- 
tion. The year 1931 will be 
the most competitive business 
year in history. Naturally, 
space buyers careful in the 
selection of media will single 
out those publications with 
circulations of known quantity. 


The circulation of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association 
Journal is a known quantity. 


The Journal offers a net paid cir- 
culation of over 37,000 A.B.C., 
with a reader audience of approx- 


imately 100,000 Bank Officers 
and Bank Directors. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 


Epirep py James E. Crark 








NEW YORK CITY 
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general women’s magaz 
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LOR Fifteen years F dw 

J. O'Brien has published eacn 
year a book of the best short 
stories. In «The Best Short 


Stories of 1930” he placesii, 
Delineator FIRST of al th 


six women’s magazines in the 
percentage of distinctive storie 
published Se | 1020 

this list of six women’s magazine 


Delineator was fourth byt 
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30 Delineator jumped to 
place =e These are 
wuthors whore short stories 


elineator were judged to be 


tinctive” by Mr. O'Brien: 


Galsworthy Achmed Abdullah 
hy Canfield Martha Osstenso 


xt phen Vincent Benét Datrick MacGill 
lar j | | eaton Vorse 


Maxwell Arley 
[  nancis Dwyer Dixie Willson 


A\nna Brand® 


is just another Hustration 


elineator’s rapid rise ...in 


rial prestige — circula- 


..in advertising 
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SHING COMPANY 








*®Anna Brand 


is a new writer 


“discovered” * 


by Delineator 
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Advertisers bought display space in the four 
Portland, Oregon newspapers during the 
month of October 


623 used the Oregonian 
426 used the Journal 
255 used the News 

245 used the Telegram 


2:30 used Oregonian Exclusively 


13:33 used Journal Exclusively 
27 used News Exclusively 


32 used Telegram Exclusively 


These October figures show space buyers are 
keenly alive to the fact that the largest news- 
paper audience in the Pacific Northwest is also 
the most responsive. 


Ghe Oresonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented Nationally by 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 








Business Men Need to Be Coaxed 
Out of Their Dugouts 


Annual Meeting of Business Publishers Talks About 


YOLLYANNA did not attend the 

convention at New York, last 
week, of the Associated Business 

‘apers. This would be one meet- 

g, it was determined, where she 

mild not be allowed to do her 
little act of painting rosy pictures. 

The result was that member pub- 
shers were given the “low down” 

conditions along the general 
husiness front. Such a survey was 
necessary because any discussion 
future prospects in business 
paper publishing is predicated on 
nditions in business. 

Business would be better, it was 
pointed out, if hesitant business 
men could be coaxed out of the 
dugouts to which they have re- 
treated. These men are afraid to 
stub their toes, in the opinion of 
Magnus W. Alexander, president 


of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, who presided at the 


opening session. He pointed out 
that business rarely varies more 
than from 10 to 15 per cent from 
normal and, comparing 1930 to 
1928, the more normal year, trade 
this year is only slightly lower. 
In the face of this circumstance 
and the further fact that business 
is sliding down to the last stages 
of the depression, those least able 
are being asked to take the initia- 
tive in turning the curve upward. 
This is the criticism of Virgil Jor- 
dan, of The Business Week. He 
was referring to the current “Buy 
Now” campaigns. Studies of these 
indicate that consumers are re- 
sponding in an astonishing way, 
but equally important and more to 
the crux of the matter, he said, is 
the evidence that business men are 
unwilling to respond to this generous 
gesture from the public. 
Business papers, he declared, 
st endeavor to concentrate on 
all business and they should begin 
y meeting the “Buy Now” drives 
h an intensive “Sell Now” drive. 
\ close-up of conditions in the 
building industry was presented by 
T. S. Holden, of the F. W. Dodge 


All Business 


Corporation. The recovery which 
should begin shortly is expected to 
result in an improvement next year, 
but the recovery will be slow, with 
strong competition prevailing for 
several years. 

Greater advertising consciousness 
is permeating the iron and steel 
trade, a group that never under- 
stood advertising and that is get- 
ting a larger vision of its useful- 
ness, according to W. W. Macon, 
of The Iron Age. Producers and 
fabricators have had advertising 
departments, he said, but their men 
too often lack imagination. It is 
in times such as the present that 
new products and new uses must 
be developed as a natural conse- 
quence to expansion of production. 

Norman Shidle, of the Chilton 
Class Journal Company, believes 
that an evolution in the case of the 
distributor is an outstanding de- 
velopment looked forward to in 
the automobile business. A new 
type of dealer will result. The 
new dealer, Mr. Shidle contends, 
will go into distribution work for 
the same reason as do dealers in 
other lines, because he has to work. 
A salary or net income of $5,000 
will look good and $10,000 will be 
success. This evolution will hasten 
the stabilization of the industry, 
which Mr. Shidle forecasts will 
come during the next ten years 
and which, with an assured pro- 
duction of a large number of units, 
will benefit retailers and workers 
through stabilized employment and 
markets. 


The Electrical Manufacturing 
Field 

In the field of electrical manu- 
facturing, the trend is toward more 
closely knit manufacturing and dis- 
tributive operations. Reporting for 
this industry, Stanley Dennis, of 
Electrical Installation Record, said 
that manufacturers of all kinds are 
drawing closer together as they 
become more merchandise minded. 
The number of manufacturers in 
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any one field, through mergers and 
other causes, has shrunk, he said. 
That means fewer advertisers. On 
the other hand, new products are 
continually coming on the market 
and that means the creation of new 
advertisers. 

New advertisers and new prod- 
ucts to be advertised are also be- 
ing generously introduced by the 
chemical field, it was reported by 
S. D. Kirkpatrick, of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering. The 
3eetleware campaign of the Amer- 
ican Cyanimid Company was 
pointed to as a good example of 
a by-product that brings into the 
ranks of general advertisers a firm 
which, as a producer of raw mate- 
rials, was considered far removed 
from consumer advertising. 

Home-door and store delivery 
by railroads is a possibility of the 
future, it was reported by Roy 
Wright, of Railway Age. Slow- 
ing up of business, he stated, has 
changed the trends in transporta- 
tion and it is evident that radical 
changes must be made to speed 
transportation. 

Enormous waste which has handi- 
capped the food industry, accord- 
ing to Paul I. Aldrich, of the Na- 
tional Provisioner, is being lessened 
by increasing adoption of pack- 
aged goods. This is _ especially 
marked in the field of perishables 
where quick freezing and packag- 
ing of perishables permit doing 
away with the upsetting effects 
caused by surpluses that demand 
an immediate outlet. This new 
development opens a market for 
makers of containers and fixtures. 

In the department store field, ac- 
cording to Milton Alder, of the 
Fairchild Publications, volume sales 
will be stressed more than ever be- 
fore. The larger the store, it was 
stated, the more space devoted 
to non-selling activities. Increased 
overhead is the result, with a de- 
cline in net profitt—so much so 
that profits today have almost 
reached the zero point. Store 
management is concentrating its at- 
tention on ways and means of re- 
ducing these non-selling activities 
through the development of ma- 
chines which will call for less space 
and fewer workers. 
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L. W. Morrow, of Electric 
World, reported that there a: 
more plans on the horizon ai 
more opportunities for new prox 
ucts than ever before. Laborato 
development of the electron tul 
and photocell will bring a ho 
of products that will need the se 
vices of advertising to introduc 
them to the public. 

Floyd Parson, of Gas Age-Re 
ord, stressed the importance of na 
ural gas development as an aid | 
cheaper production costs. Natur 
gas, it was stated, will open up 
large market for appliance product 

With the field of business 
viewed, the convention took 
problems more related directly to t! 
management of business papers ai 
their relations with advertisers a1 
advertising agencies. These se: 
sions were presided over by Wat 
ren C. Platt, president of the N; 
tional Petroleum News. A livel 
discussion followed the submissio 
of a report by William Le Brecht 
chairman of the advertising com 
mittee. A number of members ck 
clared themselves in favor of 
paid advertising campaign in ad 
vertising journals, a campaign that 
it was insisted is urgently needed 
in order to educate buyers of spac 
to intelligent and comprehensiy 
use of business papers. 

Business papers and their rela 
tions with advertising agencies 
were discussed by Willard Ch« 
valier. His talk was in the nature 
of an analysis, from the publish 
er’s point of view, of an address 
made at an earlier session by John 
Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen 
cies. Mr. Benson summarized th: 
factors that handicap relations with 
the business press as follows: 


1, Our lack of knowledge of vour 
media, including editorial appraisal, 
circulation values, influence unon 
buyers in various trades, and effec 
tive schedules. 

2. Our lack of the specialized abil- 
ity to do industrial advertising in a 
way to do justice to the medium. 

3. Your lack of understanding of 
the agency business, its function, its 
facilities and its earnings. 

4. Difficulties about adequate com- 
pensation. 

5. The competition which goes on 
as well 
in the 


between your service staffs, 


as field men, and ourselves 
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A SIGNIFICANT 


Circulation Trend 


is disclosed in October 1st statements made to 


the Government by SEATTLE NEWSPAPERS 


A comparison of the sworn statements made 
to the post-office under date of October 1, 1930, with state- 
ments previously made under date of + ~ 1, 1930... shows 
that THE SEATTLE TIMES is the only Seattle newspaper that 
has gained in circulation over the six-month period . . . the 
other two have sustained substantial losses. 

a Here are the figures: 

Var THE SEATTLE TIMES Gained 486 copies DAILY 

N. THE SEATTLE TIMES Gained 1,773 copies SUNDAY 
vel 
$Si0 The Post-intelligencer Lost 2,163 copies DAILY 
echt The Post-Iintelligencer Lost 11,912 copies SUNDAY 
wt The Seattle Star . . . Lost 2,391 copies DAILY 


; de 
» In other words, for every DAILY reader THE TIMES gained, 
The Post-Intelligencer lost practically 4 1/2 readers. 


ad 
that 
eded 


pac For every SUNDAY reader For every DAILY reader 

aaiy THE TIMES gained, The THE TIMES gained, The 
Post-Intelligencer lost nearly Seattle Star lost nearly 5 

rela 7 readers. readers. 

ACCS 

Che This definite and steady trend of reader-preference 

ture toward THE SEATTLE TIMES. . . whose reader audience in 

lish the Seattle Trading Area consistently exceeds that of either of 

iress the other two Seattle newspapers by many thousands .. . re- 

John flects an increase in popularity, the significance of which will 


rican not be lost to experienced advertisers. 
gen 
i- THE SEATTLE TIMES’ 
Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending October 1, 1930: 
DAILY: 102,092 SUNDAY: 141,093 


THE SEATTLE TIMES 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE; Inc., National Representatives 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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preparation of ideas and copy. Free 
copy service especially. 

The lack of agency commission 
and the varying policies which pre- 
vail in this respect. 


Mr. Chevalier said, in his opin- 
ion, Mr. Benson had put the ques- 
tion of agency commission on an 
elevated plateau that concerns the 
interest of the advertiser instead 
of the more direct interests of 
agency and publisher, by terming 
it a commission of agency suste- 
nance instead of a payment. It 
must be admitted, said Mr. Che- 
valier, that advertising has been 
made possible by agencies financed 
on commission and that business 
papers should be receptive toward 
participating in that financing. If 
the problem is considered from the 
viewpoint of a contribution to ad- 
vertising development instead of 
compensation to the agency, Mr. 
Chevalier said, business publishers 
have a different problem to con- 
sider than in the past because it 
has a new principle to deal with. 


Irregular Media Are Newly 
Defined 


There has been no diminution of 
irregular media and their activi- 
ties constitute a menace to both 
publisher and advertiser, members 
were informed in the report of 
the committee on irregular media. 


This report, submitted by L. 
Boffey, chairman, included a new 
definition for determining irregu- 
lar media 

“Up to now,” the report reads, 
“there has been no clear definition 
of an irregular medium. It has 
been assumed vaguely that any as- 
sociation journal which carries paid 
advertising is ipso facto irregular. 
Beyond that broad and unsatisfac- 
tory definition, we have not cared 
to go. Inferentially, at least, the 
generality asserts that a journal 
published by an association is funda- 
mentally unsound, whereas a jour- 
nal published by private interests 
is fundamentally sound. 

“Your committee does not accept 
that dictum. 

“There is a line of demarcation 
between legitimate and illegitimate 
publications,” continues the report, 

‘which determines whether the ex- 
istence of a journal is justified. 


INK Nov. 13, 193 
An association journal which com 
plies with this specification cannot 
be reasonably condemned; an in 
dependent journal which falls be 
low the standard cannot be reason 
ably defended. With such a speci 
fication, the scope of a campaigi 
against irregular media is clear! 
established; it embraces all jour 
nals regardless of ownership o 
source of publication, below th 
specified standard.” 

To merit consideration as an ad 
vertising medium, the resolutio: 
recommended the following defin 
tion, which was adopted. It incor- 
porates these principles: 

“Editorial: It must serve the ii 
terests and further the develo, 
ment of a clearly defined field, 
group or division of industry, trade 
or profession. It must provic 
adequate authoritative expression 
on all subjects pertinent to its field 
It must be free from affiliation or 
control that may restrict impartial 
and independent discussion on all 
matters of interest to its readers 
It must assume full responsibility 
for all its published opinions. 

“Circulation: It must. demon- 
strate a sustained, voluntary reader- 
interest, representative of the in- 
dustry, trade or profession which 
the publication serves. 

“Advertising : It must sell adver- 
tising solely on the basis of proven 
quality and quantity of reader in- 
terest. It must not seek to influ- 
ence or coerce advertisers to pur 
chase advertising in the belief that 
special benefits apart from the nor- 
mal influence of the advertising 
purchased, will be enjoyed by rea 
son of individual or association af- 
filiations of the publication.” 


New Accounts to Zimmer- 


Keller 


The Maise Corporation, manufacturer 
of Rightway oil burners, the Associated 
Alloy Steel Company, Inc., Cleveland, 
and the Michigan Steel Tube Products 
Company, Detroit, have appointed Zim- 
mer-Keller, Inc., advertising agency of 
Detroit, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


Piso to Redfield-Coupe 


The Piso Company, Warren, Pa. As 
appointed Redfield-Coupe. Inc., New Vv. . 
advertising agency, to direct “the adver- 
tising of its Piso’s cough remedy. 
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trade HILE the rest of the country is seeking 

ovide to rid itself of the current economic head- 

sion ache, industry in Florida is stepping out- 

field Floridans have gone back to WORK. 

mm oF Tampa is Florida’s industrial center, with a 

artial weekly payroll of $800,000 going to 42,415 

n all workers. Manufactured products in 1929 were 

ders. valued at $150,000,000. Tampa leads the world 

bility in production of clear Havana cigars. Tampa 

= leads the world in shipment of phosphate. 

ader- Supplementing its own manufacturing and 

e in- industrial activity, Tampa is the center of the 

vhich richest and most populous section of Florida. 
Within its trade area is produced 75% of 

dver- Florida’s great citrus crop, estimated this year 

roven at 25,000,000 boxes. 

. Tampa is the heart of Florida’s 

influ- productive area, and in the 

Saat hearts of 120,000 Tampans is the 

> nor- 
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rea- 
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S. E. THOMASON, Publisher 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
The Beckwith Special Agency, National Representa- 


tives: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco. 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company 
hicago Representatives 
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ALL OF WHICH SAW 


Pi 


“The young state of Michigan 
... has established ...a@ State 


agricultural college”’ 


The Country Gentleman, November 5, 1857 


THE HISTORICAL NUMBER, MARCH 7 campaign for agri- 
1931, WILL COMMEMORATE THE cultural education be- 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 100 YEARS OF 8@nin The Genesee Farmer, 
SERVICE TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURE the progenitor of Thi 
Country Gentleman, the 
year it was founded, 1831; “‘agriculture should be taught,” advised 
the April 16th issue, “both as a science and an art. If taught, however 

. it must be practically and not by books only. It must be by the 
management of a farm, connected with the school, and not by a school 
without a farm, or even a garden.” 

Fhereafter from year to year, in keeping with this forward-looking 
policy, readers learned that “‘yellow corn is more nutritious for stock 
than white corn,” that “we need experiments in feeding stock with 
various crops to ascertain their relative value” and that “a course of 





1831 


“ Country 


THE HISTORICAL NUMBER, MARCH 1931, CLOSES FOR COLOR, 
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PART OF WHICH 


systematic trials with fertilizer to show their relative value for differ- 
ent crops and on different soils would be highly useful.” 

Practical articles told how to preserve butter, how many peas 
would grow in one pod, the effect of fresh water on ‘the health of live- 
stock, the value of ice and ice-houses in summer and why the grafting 
of walnuts and chestnuts would improve their size and salability. 
Good roads west from the Erie Canal, it was pointed out, would “popu- 
late a wilderness and make an empire tributary to the farmer’s wealth,” 
a wealth which The Genesee Farmer was stimulating through agricul- 
tural education. 

Again vision prompted the view that “‘our object is to treat more 
of the general principles of agriculture than of local practices,” and 
when the first state-owned agricultural college was founded in Michi- 
gan in 1857, it was only natural that the editors should “most heartily 
bid the President and his associates God-speed,” as they paused to 
prophesy that “nothing can be more certain than that a college, 
peculiarly adapted to the education of our farming population, is 
needed in each of our states.” Five years later, the Morrill Act of 1862 
established the land-grant colleges. 

Continuous leadership in agricultural education, both in theory 
and in practice, is only one phase of The Country Gentleman’s service 
to the American farmer. The Historical Number, March 1931, will 
commemorate 100 years of that service. The Historical Number will 
be of permanent value. Its contents will be comprehensive. Its articles 

| be authoritative. And to it every thoughtful American will revert 
for a concise, accurate account of the last one hundred years of Ameri- 
can agricultural and industrial progress. The Country Gentleman, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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THEATRE SERVICE CORPORATION 
ANNOUNCES ITS ORGANIZATION 


built to serve the requirements of Mod- 
ern American Business —and_ invites 
inquiries from National Advertisers, 
addressed to the most convenient of 
these offices: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
W. Johnson, President 


Donald D. Delany, National Advertising 
Manager 


Miss Rebecca Stickney, Production Style 
Counsellor 


W. W. Black, Sales Promotion Manager 


DIVISIONAL SALES OFFICES: 
New England: 80 Boylston Street, Boston 


Middle Atlantic: 1525 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


Southern: Grant Bidg., Atlanta 

Midwestern: Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 

Pacific Coast: 742 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
Henry Blidg., Seattle 


DIVISIONAL SERVICE AND 
DISTRIBUTION OFFICES: 


Cleveland: R. V. Stambaugh, Vice-President in 
Charge 

New Orleans: W. H. Hendren, Jr. Vice- 
President in Charge 

Kansas City: A. V. Cauger, Vice-President in 
Charge 
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YOU MAY TAKE FOR GRANTED 
THE POWER OF THE SCREEN 
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Do Product Changes Endanger 
Trade-Mark Rights? 


What the Courts Have Held Permissible for a Manufacturer to Do 
in the Matter of Altering His Product Without Risking 
His Trade-Mark Rights 


By John C. Pemberton 


Of the New York Bar 


RADE-MARK rights are tan- uct changes may harm trade-mark 
gible enough. You may almost rights? 
pick them up and weigh their The subject has become of timely 
worth. interest as a result of the recent 
But the things a manufacturer conclusion of several years of liti- 
may do—unintentionally, of course gation concerning the trade-mark 


NOW 


: a TYPES OF 


SHAVING 


GY CREAM 


Notice How Mennen Makes Certain That Its Trade-Mark Rights Are Not Hurt 
by Product Changes 


7) MENnen 





—to hurt those usually hard-earned “4711” as used upon Eau de Co- 
rights are ever present and rarely logne and other toilet preparations. 
perceptible at the time, or until In the course of this litigation one 


after the damage has been done. of the Justices was moved to re- 
Take the matter of changing a mark: — 
product. There are probably few “Plaintiff’s product may or may 


manufacturers whose products do not be as good as the original 
not undergo some sort of variation ‘4711’; it is not, however, the orig- 
—usually an improvement—every inal. Notwithstanding this, it has 
few years. In many instances, the persistently advertised the product 
changes are made more frequently. as if it were the original, by assert- 
Through all these product ing in broadest terms that its prod- 
changes, the trade-mark name re- uct is made according to the orig- 
mains the same. What has hap- inal recipe. 
pened, in the meanwhile, to the “It may well be that some im- 
trade-mark rights which undeniably provements through changes in the 
were attached to the trade-mark formula by the owner of the trade- 
as used on the original product? mark and the recipe, although not 
Do these rights carry on right advertised, will not preclude him 
through the changes in the prod- from protecting his mark as against 
uct? Or is it possible that, unless infringers.” 
certain precautions are taken, prod- This suggestion by the Court re- 
121 
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garding the right of the maker of a 
product, which has been widely ad- 
vertised under a certain trade- 
mark, to change or vary its 
formula, recipe or component parts. 
without notice or indication on the 
labels or elsewhere, has _ been 
passed upon in a number of other 
instances. Some of these instances 
follow: 

For more than sixty years, one 
of our best-known manufacturers 
extensively advertised its famous 
product in conjunction with a 
warning to the public against the 
use of a certain ingredient which, 
it stated, was contained in compet- 
ing products. After more than a 
half century, this company con- 
cluded to change its product and 
use the very ingredient against 
which it had for so many years 
launched its relentless attacks. 
When asked to pass upon this con- 
duct the Court expressed its opin- 
ion in this wise: 

“This Court is satisfied that the 
petitioner is employing false and 
misleading advertising which de- 
ceived the public into buying its 
wholly different product believing 
that this wholly different product 
was the same thing which had been 
well known and used for sixty 
years, concealing and obscuring the 
fact that in reality it was a radi- 
cally different product.” 

On the other hand, the Courts re- 
cently refused to condemn or criti- 
cize the Andrew Jergens Company, 
nationally known maker of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and other toilet 
articles, when it elected—without 
notice on its labels or elsewhere— 
to change the original formula of 
its facial and shaving soaps and 
creams, by eliminating bichloride 
of mercury therefrom. It was said 
here: 

“This contention, that the An- 
drew Jergens Company should have 
no relief because it changed the 
original formula of John H. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, seems to 
us to be answered by an opinion 
of the United States Supreme 
Court in a recent case before it. 
As there said, the name (of the 
substance before it) has come to 
mean an article coming from a 
single source and well known to the 
community, rather than a compound 
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of substances according to a par 
ticular formula.” 

In the Jergens case the testimony 
indicated that bichloride of mer 
cury was a very powerful antisep 
tic and apt to smart the skin and » 
shaving it was found to be impet 
fect. The soap was therefore im 
proved by the elimination of this 
ingredient. 

What the Court contended, there 
fore, was that it must always lx 
permissible to improve upon the 
character and quality of any prod 
uct, when this can be done without 
destroying its identity. 

On another occasion, the litigants 
were reminded : 

“The perfume-buying public i: 
this country never saw this par 
ticular flower nor smelled its 
fragrance. What they know is 
Coty’s perfume and they buy it be 
cause it is exactly what it is.” 

In an interesting case involving 
a soft drink, the United States Su- 
preme Court, commenting on the 
fact that a certain ingredient had 
been eliminated from this drink, 
said, in effect: 

“It is argued here that the con 
tinued use of this name imports a 
representation that has ceased to be 
true due to certain changes in the 
ingredients of the drink. 

“The argument does not satisfy 
us. We are dealing here with a 
popular drink, not with a medicine 
The name now characterizes a bev- 
erage to be had at almost any soda 
fountain. Before this suit was 
brought, the plaintiff manufacturer 
had advertised to the public that it 
must not expect and would not 
find the objectionable ingredient 
and had eliminated everything 
tending to suggest its effects.” 

It can, therefore, again be said 
that it is legally permissible to 
make such changes and/or im- 
provements as do not materially 
alter the characteristics or proper- 
ties of the trade-marked article in 
such a way as to destroy its very 
identity. If the manufacturer 
stops there, his trade-mark rights 
remain unaffected. 

In the opinion of a recognized 
authority : 

“Any important change in the 
formula, even by the substitution 
of another ingredient, provided the 
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What Does the 
Banker Say About 


Your--- 


Compa Ny—when prospective dealers 


ask his advice or financial help? 


Securities—when bank customers ask 


for safe, profitable investments? 


Product—when the average citizen 
asks his banker, “What do you think 
about a ran 





Molding bankers’ opinions is a task that 
can be accomplished at a low cost 
through The Burroughs Clearing House 


(he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second BouLevarD at BurrouGHS AVENUE, Detroit 
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preparation is not thereby made 
less efficacious, should not jeopar- 
dize the trade-mark rights.” 

The most recent exposition 
known to the writer, of the gov- 
erning principle decisive of these 
cages, is the following, taken from 
a decision handed down by United 
States Circuit Judge Mack: 

“T am equally clear that the mod- 
ern concept of a trade-mark is not 
so rigid as to forbid slight varia- 
tions necessitated by trade discov- 
eries, newer and more economical 
methods of making the same prod- 
uct, or changed manufacturing con- 
ditions, even in a secret formula to 
which the trade-mark is appurte- 
nant. A consideration of the con- 
tinual changes, advertised and not 
advertised, which are made in 
familiar trade-marked products, 
clearly indicates that any other 
principle would hinder rather 
than protect manufacturing pro- 
prietors of trade-marked goods and 
make exceedingly tenuous the pro- 
tection which the law affords the 
mark symbolizing an established 
and/or potential good-will. 

“Of course, a variation in for- 
mula resulting in a highly inferior 
or wholly different product which 
is palmed off on the public in place 
of that upon which the good-will 
has been established would not jus- 
tify the continued protection of the 
trade-mark.” 

The Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia and of the 
United States Supreme Court ac- 
cord with Judge Mack’s opinion. 
Thus we find the Court of Ap- 
peals holding: 

“Change of formula has never 
indicated forfeiture. The contrary 
is the ruling of the Courts. This 
trade-mark is not to be vitiated by 
a change in the species of wheat 
used, any more than it would be 
vitiated by an important change of 
process in the making of the flour. 

“There was no contention in the 
Patent Office, nor is there here, 
that the standard or quality of the 
‘Golden Gate’ brand was lowered ; 
in other words, there is no evidence 
that the ‘Golden Gate’ brand is not 
as good today as it was when the 
mark was adopted. These facts 
bring the case within the ruling of 
Royal Mill Co. v. J. F. Imbs Mill 
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Co., 44 App. D.C. 207, where a 
mark that had been used on flour 
made from soft wheat was used on 
flour made from hard wheat of the 
same grade, and it was held that 
there had been no misrepresenta 
tion.” 

Finally, in the Beech-Nut trad 
mark case against the P. Lorillard 
Company, before the United States 
Supreme Court, Judge Holmes an 
nounced his approval of unadver 
tised manufacturing changes, in 
this terse manner: 

“The fact that the good-will 
once associated with it (Beech-Nut 
tobacco for example) has vanished, 
does not end at once the preferen- 
tial right of the proprietor to try 
it (i.e, the trade-mark ‘Beech- 
Nut’) again upon goods of the 
same class with improvements that 
renew the proprietor’s hopes.” 

It will be recalled that, at the 
beginning of this article, two ques 
tions were brought up. (1) Do 
trade-mark rights carry on right 
through product changes? (2) Is 
it possible that, unless certain pre- 
cautions are taken, product changes 
may harm trade-mark rights or 
cause the loss thereof ? 

In the light ‘of the decisions 
quoted, it is possible to answer 
question number one by saying that 
trade-mark rights are not affected 
adversely by product changes un 
less these changes destroy the very 
identity of the product or result in 
palming off on the public a highly 
inferior product. The answer to 
question number two—and this an- 
swer ties up with the reply to 
question number one—is that there 
are certain precautions which it is 
advisable to take to prevent loss of 
trade-mark rights when product 
changes are made. 

Most important among these 
precautions is advertising which 
clearly and concisely places before 
the trade and the public precise 
information concerning the product 
changes. Such advertising ought 
to go a long way in establishing 
the fact that the changes in the 
product improve it but in nowise 
destroy its identity or characteristic 
qualities upon whose efficacy the 
consuming public has properly— 
and as result of its past satisfac- 
tory experience—come to rely. 
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USE BETIER PAPER: 
‘a HE BES / 














AT HOME! Wherever it goes, SUCCESS 
BOND, living up to its name, fits as naturally with 
its environment as a cosmopolite. It is its own best 
interpreter—winning esteem by its unobtrusive re- 
finement. 

Its dignity—expressed in a rich, cockle finish—is 
universally acknowledged. Its strength—based on 
its sturdy, raggy texture—wins respect. 

Its exquisite printing, engraving and lithograph- 
ing qualities win warm friends in the print shop. 

And most important, SUCCESS BOND, where- 
ever it goes, reflects the conservativeness and relia- 
bility of the user. Try it. 


Success Bond 


Use envelopes to match your stationery 


“Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Success BonD Neenah, ‘Wisconsin Guacier Bond 


OLD CouncIL Tree BOND STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BoNnD r RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BoND Check the Names Prestick LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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LET'S KEEP 


ALL 


THE TOOLS 


Topay’s advertising equipment 
includes many tools. In any given advertising problem 
only one tool may be needed. But emergencies arise. The 
unexpected comes. Then the whole kit comes in handy. 

We try to keep all our tools in good working order. 
We don’t shine up art or copy or marketing or media, 
and let the others rust. 
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We have no formula. Our friends say this freedom 
from “formulizing” shows in our work. We like to 
think we have a high general standard of excellence, 
but no one ever says that our work is trade-marked 
with a “Blackman style.” 
Sometimes we invent advertising tools for the special 
needs of our clients. 
¢ For example, we pioneered in establishing 
the minimum fee, which today brings the help 
of leading agencies to the manufacturer who 
could not otherwise obtain it. 
¢ We were first to establish a practical test 
kitchen for food advertisers. 
¢ We created a type of marketing department 
which, to the best of our knowledge, is as yet 
unduplicated. 
¢ We have won our share of Bok advertising 
awards and medals for advertising art— but 
never for a single typical method of advertising. 
There is one style of advertising that will 
better promote your business than any other. 
No one can hand it to you ready-made or even 
semi-ready. And that style of advertising could 
not be used as successfully by any of your 
competitors — no, not even if you both make 
finished products from identical raw material 
and by identical machinery! Perhaps you 
would like to talk things over with us. We 
should welcome the opportunity. 


THE BLACKMAN 
COMPANY =: 


ADVERTISING - 122 E. 42ND ST., N.Y. - MAGAZINE, 
NEWSPAPER, OUTDOOR, STREET CAR, RADIO 





Using Initial Letters in New Ways 


Typography Can Be Dressed Up and Started Off with a Rush by Means 


of Decorative or Illustrative 


“Caps” Wisely Arranged 


in the Composition 


By W. Livingston Larned 


NITIAL letters were used and 

popular back in printing’s swad- 
dling period. There was a time 
when they took the place of illus- 
trations, elaborately designed and 
bewilderingly complex. Rare, 
hand-embellished volumes 
of long ago display very 
beautiful initial letter 
ideas, done in full color 
and tricked out with gold 
and silver. 

In a number of in- 
stances, these showy ini- 
tials occupied from one- 
half to two-thirds of a 
page, the tendrils of their 
ornate design running 
down through blocks of 
text. Thus it was real- 
ized, even in that early 
day, that attractive ini- 
tials possessed the virtue 
of start-off impetus, 
warming up monotonous 
areas of plain type. 

Modern advertisers 
likewise recognize the 
utilitarian possibilities of 
initial letter embellish- 
ment, for use not only 
when the display concen- 
trates upon text alone, 
but also as one of the in- 
teresting units in an illus- 
trated series. 

A well designed initial 
letter constitutes a spe- 
cies of one-act curtain- 
raiser for the selling message; 
a_ salt-and-pepper seasoning for 
dull typography. America went 
through a mauve decade period 
when initials were so freely em- 
ployed and their decorative effects 
so over-indulgent that the public 
tired of them. These ornate, flow- 
ery letters came in various sets 
and sizes, and could be had in 
every imaginable period. 

They were mechanical and 
clumsy then, and although job 
printers still have them in stock, 


they are just as inartistic now. A 
wholly new concept of the purpose 
of the ambitious initial, of numer- 
ous classifications, has made them 
obsolete. 


In some campaigns, they com- 


Steel Sheets 
and SERVICE 


OOK into the majority of to- 
day's commodities — and the 
base material of which they are 
made will generally be found to be 
steel. Whether the use be great or 
small—in the air, or on land or 
sca—there w scarcely a piece of 
construction or fabrication which 
does not contain some steel. Sym 
bols are therefore placed on better 
steel as ngns of quality, depend 
ability and durability, as an assur- 
ance of Seavics. For service to 
humanity is, after all, the only 
valid reason for the existence of 
“3 any industry 
2 Awemcan Sheew offer efficient and eco 
pevemcal sermce on a plane with product 
qualery —the fund that makes trends and 
} keep them Supplied on Bleck and Gal 
vanteed Sheet. Specs! Sheem, Tin and 
all Kaown purposes 
¢ Seeet Product: tor 


T pera Sen = Tin Plate Consey ‘a 
af Gentan Ornces Frick Budding Prrvseunss Pa 


An Initial Such as This Supplies an Individuality 


to an Advertising Campaign 


prise a species of capsule illus- 
tration, where no __ elaborate, 
space-consuming picture can be pro- 
vided for, and when the typogra 
phy is to bid for the lion’s share 
of attention. They do, however, 
in layouts of this character, im 
prove the advertisement as a 
whole, and “season” it witha dash 
of art. 

A recent four-column news 
paper series depended upon illus- 
trated initials to show the ten im- 
portant functions of a product in 
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ten individual layouts. And al- 
though the little pictures, linked 
with letters, were less than two 
inches square, they accomplished 
their educational purpose, detract- 
ing not at all from large-type an- 
nouncements of a dominating 
character. 

Practically all modern initials 
are hand drawn and for the one 
specific advertisement. 
lype-box initial features, 
available to all, have 
practically disappeared, 
and it is just as well. 

The individuality of the West 
artist is used to advan- 
tage in the newer form, 
and an initial becomes 
one of the features of 
the display. Thus, in one 
magazine series of twenty 
pieces, the actual initial 
letters were four inches 
high, against the most 
beautiful and complicated 
pen-and-ink renderings of 
farm life. The total area 
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handled in the usual free manner. 
They provide for pictorial com- 
pactness, when cleverly planned. 
They are of very practical as- 
sistance in arriving at distinctive 
layouts, for the initial letter may 
set the pace for typography. One 
fine series of two-column news- 
paper advertisements, running for 
almost a year, featured hand- 
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of space ‘devoted to each Andian Summer on Indian Trails 


initial was something like 
five inches square. 

It might be helpful to 
sum up some of the ad- 
vantages and purposes of 
the initial letters of dif- 
ferent kinds, whether 


used in conjunction with ““""— 
Micuiean Tountst ane Resort Association 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Chacege Office 161 North Michigan teenae 
The Initial Offers an Unusual Way of Placing Em- 


other embellishments or 
as the sole decorative 
features of entire adver- 
tisements. 

They are, above all 
else, the “spark plugs” 
of otherwise unembellished blocks 
of text, spurring the reader on to 
greater interest. For it is pos- 
sible to surround the initial with 
curiosity-arousing atmosphere. 

They often provide continuity 
for an extensive campaign, for 
when once a style is adopted, the 
same general idea can become 
fixed in every layout. There have 
been numerous advertising cam- 
paigns illustrated only with pic- 
torial initials, and this desired 
character and continuity was the 
result. 

They can be made to form the 
most natural of mortises for small 
illustrative units, where the space 
does not permit of larger pictures, 
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phasis on a Certain Word 


drawn initials done in the grace- 
ful, flowing script style, sugges- 
tive of the French atmosphere. 
They were designed in such a 
manner that there was room with- 
in some part of every initial letter 
for the limited amount of text, 
also set in script. In addition to 
this, very small pen drawings of 
scenes in Paris supplied a modest 
amount of the pictorial. 

They are of pronounced help in 
giving character to headlines, and 
it is a popular plan today to use 
them with tiny pictures, regard- 
less of how many other illustra- 
tive features there may be in the 
same advertisement. 

They seem to say to the reader, 
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Reaching Concentrater 
Buying Power... 


In the House- 
wares Market 
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your 1931 sales campaign. 
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N paving the way for a large volume of house- 
wares sales in 1931, it is paramount that you 
feature the merits of your products among house- 
wares buyers in department stores, hardware job- 
bers handling housewares, houseware-hardware 
dealers, mail order and chain organizations carry- 
ing housewares, purchasing organizations and man- 
ufacturers’ representatives, through every known 
and effective method. And one of these methods is 
intensive advertising in the right dealer publication. 


That publication is HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW 
... the only paper devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of the men who buy housewares for resale 
to the consumer. 


Proof of the manner in which HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW affords you a direct and effective approach 
to these men is the 80 per cent covercge of depart- 
ment stores carrying housewares in 253 principal 
cities of the Union; 88 per cent coverage of the 
hardware jobbers who handle housewares and more 
than 76 per cent of the manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. In addition, HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW 
reaches a majority of the larger mail order and chain 
organizations in the United States and Canada 
which handle housewares, the houseware-hardware 
dealers and the large purchasing companies. 


This coverage represents concentrated buying power 
invaluable to all those who plan to reach these im- 
portant buyers. Therefore, HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW merits serious consideration in planning 










IOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


‘ew York, N. Y. 


215 Market St., San Francisco 
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in a typographical display: “Here 
is something interesting for you. 
Follow this text right through to 
the very last word.” One visual- 
izer characterizes decorative ini- 
tials as the “cream in the coffee.” 

They relieve the monotony of an 
all-type display, because they 
serve as an illustrative note, a 
decoration, a “spot of 
color,” or a mortise de- 
vice. 

Many advertisers have 
had complete alphabets 
made up by competent 
artists, for use not 
alone in house organs, 
but in newspaper and 
magazine campaigns. 
These alphabets are, 
first of all, distinctive 
as to styles of initials, 
hand-drawn, and con- 
tain, somewhere, in each 
composition, an_ illus- 
trative note which will 
not become stale in any 
reasonable period of 
time. 

Thus, one advertiser 
injected the atmosphere 
of this production plant. 
There were attractive 
little interior views of 
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complicated of the letters were 
made recognizable. 

Then there was the series of 
initials formed of garden flowers, 
graceful, artistic, illustrative to a 
very marked degree, while form- 
ing decipherable letters. 

Where a featured name is given 
a pronouncedly large and decora- 





processes, for example. Initials Can Be Made to Form the Most Natural of 


The alphabet, in a 

sense, constituted a per- 

sonally conducted .tour through the 
factory. They have been used 
with great success in trade and in- 
dustrial journals, where no other 
pictorial material was needed or 
available. 

There have been some exceed- 
ingly ingenious instances of where 
the initial letter was in itself a 
legitimate picture. When one of 
those little Life-Saver mints, with 
a hole in the center, is featured 
against a black background, and 
becomes the letter “O” for an 
opening sentence, you get the idea. 
The product is pictured and serves 
as an initial letter at the same 
time. 

A certain campaign called for 
showing figures of an athletic type, 
quite small, in underwear, and an 
artist conceived the plan of build- 
ing initials of these alert figures, 
as they went through their gym- 
nastic exercises. Even the most 


Mortises 


tive initial letter, drawn to domi- 
nate the space and to contain pic- 
torial matter, the accumulative 
effect throughout a series is again 
pronounced. A campaign for a 
large hotel has adopted this idea 
and most attractively, too. It hap- 
pens to be the letter “G” and the 
large loop, handled in no less than 
two dozen different, graceful ways, 
holds decorative pictures of the 
poster school. 

The American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company campaign in behalf 
of its symbols played up the word, 
“Symbols,” in gigantic block Ilet- 
ters and the initial “S” was al- 
lowed to run down into the space 
some six inches or more, against 
industrial scenes painted in grays 
and black. 

One other advertiser fashioned 
initials which were magazine page 
high, of granite, steel, wood, ce- 
ment and stone, and set them in 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
NEBRASKA-GRAMS 


Retail business . . . larger than usual increase over 
August. 

Omaha department stores . . . made best showing of 
any large city in the district with one exception 
(loss only four-tenths of 1%, ). 


Wholesale business . . . above the total for August 
for first time since 1926. 


Omaha in bank debits . . . continues as second city 
in tenth district. 


Omaha flour production . . . larger than a year ago. 


Corn in Nebraska . . . gives promise of a crop 
slightly above the five-year average. 


Market receipts of meat animals except hogs . . . 
larger than in August. 


Ranges and pastures . . . in good condition. 


—From Nov. 1 Federal Reserve bank review of September conditions 


ADDENDA 
The World-Herald has the largest Omaha home- 
delivered-by-carrier circulation in its history. 
The World-Herald carried 83°, more paid advertis- 
ing in October than the other Omaha newspaper did. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


National Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
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This CHART 





helps your printer 


Save y our money 


of printed pieces by guess- 

work. You're almost certain 
to hit on uneconomical dimen- 
sions. And that means extra 
work for your printer . . . and 
extra cost to you. 

For instance, here are just a 
few of the operations that an 
odd-size mailing piece entails: 
First, your printer has to figure 
out a complicated estimate on 
that odd size. 


[ expensive to specify sizes 


the basis of 


B 











Then he must shop all over town 
to find some special-size paper 
sheets that won’t waste too much 
in the cut. 

Usually they’re not to be had 
He orders them to be made at 
the mill. He orders special-siz« 
envelopes (which may not fit 
your mailing machines). When 
everything is finally delivered, 
there must be special instruc- 
tions and handling all through 
his plant. 
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Actual size of chart—{1" z 17" 


All this is unavoidable over- 
head. But it all costs money. 
Your printer has to add it on his 
bill. And it all began right at 
vour desk when you specified 
that odd size. 

Yet it’s easy enough to cut out 
this extra expense. Here’s a sim- 
ple way to do it. 

The S. D. Warren Company 
has just prepared a chart of 
actual sizes for mailing pieces. 

These sizes are right. They 
cut economically from standard 
sheets. They fit standard en- 
velopes that are specially 
designed for use on mailing ma- 
chines. And the chart gives plenty 
of sizes to meet all your require- 
ments for any type of mailing 
piece you may want to get out. 

The Warren Chart is a handy 
size—only 11x17’. Youcan keep 
it spread out right under the glass 
on your desk, ready to refer to 
when you plan a mailing piece. 

How does it save money? This 


way: Standard paper sheets and 
envelopes are always waiting for 
your printer at the warehouse. 
The sheets will fit his presses ex- 
actly. He spends no time and 
money on special paper, special 
envelopes, or special operations. 
And he does a better job for you. 
He can devote his thought, his 
time and all his skill to giving 
your mailing piece that touch of 
individuality you vainly strive to 
get with irregular size. It’s the 
printing, not the shape, that 
makes a booklet distinctive. 
Your printer can supply you 
with one of the Warren Charts. 
Keep it handy and use it. You'll 
be helping him to save YOUR 
money if you do. If he has no 
charts on hand, write direct to us. 





Printing Papers 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


89 Broad St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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artistically arranged industrial 
scenes, over which they towered 
boldly. That these initials were 
more than mere “letters” can be 
readily understood. They supplied 
an individuality through a year of 
advertising that made the effort 
outstanding and always recogniz- 
able as belonging to the one ad- 
vertiser, the one product. 

In its magazine series, the 
Michigan Tourist and Resort As- 
sociation puts special emphasis on 
the word “Michigan,” in each dis- 
lay, by glorifying the initial “M,” 
linked, always, with beautiful 
scenic investure to set off this por- 
tion of the layout in an unconven- 
tional type of composition. 

The possibilities, it will be ob- 
served, of putting initial letters to 
useful, illustrative purpose are al- 
most unlimited. It is, moreover, 
one form of advertising layout 
which has not been worked down 
to “hard pan.” 


Appointed by Norfolk Stores 


Ralph W. Harwood has been appointed 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
Norfolk Stores, Inc., a subsidiary of 
the Norfolk Paint & Varnish Company, 
Norfolk Downs, Mass., manufacturer of 
paints, varnishes and industrial finishes. 


E. H. Hanson Heads American 
Lithographic Company 
Albert E. Winger has resigned as 
president of the American Lithographic 
Company, New York, to devote his time 
to other interests. E. H. Hanson, vice- 
president of the American Lithographic 
Company, has become president. 


Joins Cleveland Printer 


Sutherland DeWitt, formerly financial 
advertising representative of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, has joined the sales 
staff of the Roger Williams Company, 
Cleveland printer. 


D. E. Ahrens Appointed by 
Cadillac 


Ahrens has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. He was 
formerly general manager of the Cadillac 
branch at Philadelphia. 


Don E., 


Has Cosmetic Account 


Margaret Brainard, Inc., New York, 
cosmetics, has appointed the office at 
that city of Grace & Holliday, advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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A Call from England 


46 Nortn STrReer 
DupDLey 
Worcester, ENGLAND 

Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

am @ young English artist and I 
read your journal every week; in fact 
the reading of it has become part of my 
studies and makes me oft imagine that 
I am directly associated with the U.S.A. 
and have grown to look upon “Aesop 
Glim” and “Groucho”’ as associates. I 
keep an envelope for these and slip in 
the best they write. 

wonder if you could find me a 
friend over in America with whom I 
could correspond, a fellow about nine- 
teen or twenty years of age, who is an 
advertising artist? I myself have been 
at the game for nearly four years. I 
should prefer a lively sort of fellow. If 
you could help me with this, I should 
be very grateful. 


Tom H. Watson. 


Acquires “Power 


mae ee 
Transmission” 

Power Transmission, published at Chi- 
cago by the International Trade Press, 
Inc., has been acquired by the Transcon 
Publishing Corporation, newly formed at 
that city with Louis A. Koch, president 
of the newly merged National Miller and 
American Miller, as president. The name 
of the publication will be changed to 
Industrial Transmission and Conveying. 
Frank E. Gooding, editor of Power 
Transmission, will continue as editor un- 
der the new management. A. B. Granger, 
formerly a special representative with the 
National Miller, Chicago, has joined the 
business department of Industrial Trans- 
mission and Conveying in a_ similar 
capacity. 


Investment Bankers to Publish 
Monthly Magazine 


The Investment Bankers Association 
of America, Chicago, will publish the 
first issue of a new monthly magazine, 
to be known as Investment Banking, in 
March or April, 1931. This publication, 
which will be edited for investment 
bankers, corporate and municipal bor- 
rowers and the investing public, will be 
edited by John P. Mullen, formerly as- 
sistant educational director of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Mullen will also be busi- 
ness manager. 


George DeBeer Joins Kling- 
Gibson 


George DeBeer, formerly with the 
Clark Collard Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, is now with the Kling- 
Gibson Company, advertising agency, 
also of that city. 


Buffalo Bolt to Addison Vars 

The Buffalo Bolt Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has appointed the 
Buffalo, N. Y., office of Addison Vars, 
Inc., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers will 
be used. 
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These Times Were Made to Order 


For Sellers of Industrial Equipment 


Se'lers of industrial equipment have a more receptive 
audience for their sales stories than they've had in years. 


Many of the manufacturers making up the industrial 
market are reducing prices at the expense of profits. 
They've jacked up their sales forces. They've rejuvenated 
their marketing machinery. They've turned things upside- 
down generally until, at last, they're being forced to 
check up on their products, their production costs and 
every possibility for maintaining profits in spite of lower 
prices. 


As a result, plant executives are searching for production 
economies more avidly now than at any time since the 
last depression. They are forced to find new methods, 
materials and equipment which will help in the battle 
to cut costs and improve their products. They must give 
their sales departments better tools to use in breaking 
down the resistance of buyers. 


Aggressive sales and advertising campaigns started now 
will find ready ears and open minds throughout the in- 
dustrial market if built around the point that your equip- 
ment, materials or services will reduce costs or improve 
the quality and salability of products. Money to finance 
modernization programs of this sort is plentiful and easy. 


These times were certainly made to order for sellers of 


industrial equipment. + - -©- 2+ + + + 





Read by maintenance superintendents, plant 


engineers, master mechanics, 


chief electricians, ete. 





Read by general managers, general superintendents, 


works managers, factory managers, 


plant superintendents, etc. 





Your advertising in FACTORY AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT and INDUS- 
TRIAL ENGINEERING will reach 33,500 men 
concerned with the job of PLANT MANAGE- 
MENT and 15,000 men responsible for 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


These two important buying groups reached 
by these publications are concentrated in 
the larger plants of the country—that group 
of approximately 25,000 plants doing 85% 
of the country’s manufacturing. 


In the battle to build sales and maintain 
profits these men must, obviously, carry a 
large share of the burden of reducing pro- 


duction costs and improving the products. 
They need your help, services, equipment 
and materials more now than at any time 
since the last depression. 


These times were certainly made to order 
for sellers of industrial equipment. 





INDUSTRIAL FACTORY ano INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 


PUBLISHED BY 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO 
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New Business Books 


OLLECTIONS and consumer 

credit—these two subjects oc- 
cupy the attention of two books in 
this week’s new-book bookshelf. 
In addition, there are three vol- 
umes on other subjects, ranging 
from the personal matter of “sell- 
ing” oneself to a survey of adver- 
tising by radio. In between is a 
book on photo-engraving. 

The matters of collections and 
of consumer credit we shall leave 
until last. 

7 . 

Selling Yourself, by Edward F. 
Dalton (The Ripton Company, 
Inc.). A symposium of opinions 
on personal success, presenting the 
views of—among others—F. Edson 
White, Charles M. Schwab, Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., Adolph Zukor, 
James Simpson, Louis K. Liggett, 
Joseph P. Day, Henry Ford, and 
Mrs. Ora H. Snyder. The author 
draws, also, upon the writings of 
Elbert Hubbard, Walter Dill Scott 
and others. The book divides its 
subject into four parts—“What 
Have You to Sell?” “Where to 
Sell It,’ “How to Sell It,” and 
“How to Get Repeats.” 

» . * 


Practical Photo-Engraving, by 
Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr. (Har- 
per & Brothers). A guide for 
“laymen,” a book: that, in non- 
technical language, presents clearly 
the various processes of reproduc- 
tion of copy through photo- 
engraving. 

In correspondence form—fifty 
letters of a photo-engraver to his 
son—it presents the questions that 
present themselves to the user of 
engravings and, with patience and 
painstaking thoroughness, answers 
them. It discusses the preparation 
of line cuts and halftones and the 
technique of more difficult matters, 
such as silhouetting, vignetting and 
Ben-Day screening. 

The book is illustrated with 
specimen plates, with demonstra- 
tions of processes presented as only 
a practical photo-engraver can 
present them, and with micro- 
photographs that portray _ the 
microscopic details of what hap- 
pens when plates are etched and 
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when etched plates come into con- 
tact with paper. The volume is 
printed on a_ high-quality stock 
and is generously indexed. 

* * * 

New Empires, by Karl A. Bickel 
(J. B. Lippincott Company). Here 
the president of the United Press 
Association discusses two subjects. 
The first part of the book is an 
amplification of an address deliv- 
ered before the Journalism Section 
of the Tenth Educational Confer- 
ence, held at Ohio State University 
in April, this year. The second 
part is a discussion of the possible 
effects upon the news and advertis- 
ing sections of newspapers that 
may be expected to arise from the 
development of radio. 

Upon those who would teach 
journalism, the author urges a 
realization of the importance, not 
only of the past, but of the bus- 
tling present. It is essential, he 
concedes, that the journalist know 
his history; but— 


The foreign policy of our nation 
tomorrow will rest largely on what 
Owen D. Young, Newcomb Carlton, 
Walter S. Gifford, J. P. Morgan, 
the Guggenheim brothers, Frank C. 
Munson, General James C. Harbord, 
George F. Baker, Charles E. Mitch- 
ell, Myron C. Taylor, Stanley 
Dollar, Sosthenes Behn, Will H. 
Hays, Henry Ford, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Victor M. Cutter, Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, Jackson E. eynolds, 
Walter C. Teagle, James A. Farrell, 
Cornelius F. eliey, David Sarnoff, 
P. W. Chapman and such men do 
today. 

It is infinitely more important for 
a prospective editor to know about 
the ramifications of the United Fruit 
Company or the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company than to know the 
historical boundaries of the Roman 
Empire; it is far more essential to 
know the history of the United 
States Steel Corporation than to 
know the history of Greece. 


Mr. Bickel’s book moves on to 
the subject of radio by following 
the thought that science is expand- 
ing the journalist’s scope. Radio 
is already here, and “just around 
the corner” is television. Already, 
too, the field of news-dissemination 
has been invaded by the talking 
movie. The author presents the 
question, What is to be radio's 
effect upon the editorial and ad- 
vertising departments of the news- 
paper? and answers the question— 
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ee law of supply and demand is still operat- 
ing in the food business, whatever may have 
happened to it elsewhere. 


The Business Week for November 5 reports that 
the food companies are breasting the tide. Eleven 
leaders show income for the third quarter above 
the 1929 level. And many other food companies 
show earnings for the 9 months of 1930 that are 
ahead of those for the same period of 1929. 


After all is said and done, it is the necessity for 
eating that makes the production, preservation, 
packing and distribution of food the most funda- 
mental and stable of the world's industries. 


Here then is a market of perennial prosperity 
that advertisers can plough into RIGHT NOW. 
The key men in this great group are the produc- 
tion executives .... and, in order to keep 
abreast of production progress in the entire food 
business, they read FOOD INDUSTRIES. 





















“FOOD COMPANIES 


because annreeneeeree er 
business or no business 
we just got to eat « « « 
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IEBREAST THE TIDE!” 


rN says The Business Week: 
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to the extent that it can be an- 
swered in preview—by the opinions 
of a number of men. 

On the news side, the weight of 
opinion seems to favor the thought 
that radio will continue to serve as 
a preliminary flash of important 
events and happenings and that, 
rather than competing with the 
news columns, it will serve to 
sharpen the appetite of the public 
for the details that the ensuing 
news columns will carry. 

On the advertising side the an- 
swer seems not so easy. Broad- 
casting stations are owned, either 
outright or co-operatively, by 
American newspapers to the num- 
ber of more than ninety. “Most 
of these newspapers,” the author 
writes, “are already experimenting 
on the sale of local and territorial 
‘time’ on the air in conjunction 
with space in the newspaper, sell- 
ing the advertiser the value of the 
close hook-up between the two 
mediums under one ownership and 
editorial control.” Furthermore, 
“the activity in the newspaper- 
radio field is by no means limited 
to the great metropolitan press. 
Newspaper publishers in smaller 
cities, seeing the problem more 
definitely, perhaps, because of less 
detail and expense, are experi- 
menting much more daringly with 
combined newspaper and radio 
ownership than their bigger broth- 
ers in the metropolitan centers.” 

Among these publishers, most of 
those who contributed to Mr. 
Bickel’s forum of opinion express 
the belief that their radio stations 
do not cut into the volume of their 
sales of newspaper space. 

Within its somewhat limited 
scope, Mr. Bickel’s work covers 
the subject broadly, implying, 
meanwhile, that there is much on 
the subject still to be said. 

The book includes an appen- 
dix that lists newspaper-operated 
broadcasting stations in America 
and summarizes broadcasting con- 
ditions in foreign countries. 

* * + 


Prosperity and Consumer Credit, 


by Julian Goldman (Harper & 
Brothers). The author is the 
president of Julian Goldman 
Stores, Inc., a company that own 
a chain of retail stores selling on 
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credit in sixty cities east of the 
Mississippi. In his book he sets 
forth his experience with instal- 
ment selling—to which he at- 
tributes his success in retailing— 
and presents a brief for the exten 
sion of consumer credit as a po- 
tential contribution to prosperity. 

To support his contention that 
instalnient selling is beneficial, eco- 
nomically, the author cites the 
testimony of such men as Milan 
V. Ayres, John Raskob, Walter B 
Cowperthwait, Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, Irving Fisher, Henry Ford, 
Benjamin Franklin, Alvan Mac 
auley, J. Pierpont Morgan, C. W 
Nash and David Sarnoff. 

The author is unperturbed by 
the present-day business condition 
as it affects, or as it is affected by, 
instalment sales. He writes: “Con- 
sumer credit is an old yet young 
affair. If we picture what, in the 
hands of the intelligent and re- 
sponsible, it may yet do for our 
industrial expansion, we will con- 
clude that the spirit of youth is 
the keynote of such a business pol- 
icy—a spirit not unlike that of our 
\merica as a whole.” 

* . . 

Letters That Collect, by John 
Whyte, Ph.D., and F. R. Otte, 
B.A. (Prentice-Hall, Inc.). Dr. 
Whyte was formerly director of 
research of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Mr. 
Otte combines experience in two 
branches of business—credits and 
advertising. He was credit man- 
ager of the McLaughlin Company, 
Inc., and now is advertising man- 
ager of the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
Company and an instructor in the 
extension division of the Uni 
versity of Rochester. 

The authors have drawn on a 
big reservoir of material to present 
collection letters that have pro- 
duced favorable results in many 
lines of business. They have 
undertaken to combine the psy- 
chology of collecting with the 
psychology of selling; hence they 
key their subject to such psycho- 
logical factors as friendshin, duty, 
pride, gain. Their collection, 
systematized as to purpose, in- 
cludes specimens of “stunt” let- 
ters, stickers and collection com- 
munications in a humorous vein. 
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— 
CONSIDER 
these facts PLEASE 


The Hartford Courant printed on October 5th, a 
larger volume of radio advertising in its Radio 
Show Number than was printed by any other 
newspaper in the East this fall in a similar issue. 





The Hartford Courant’s section contained 31,052 
lines or nearly three times as much as that of 
any New York newspaper and twice as much as 
that of any Boston newspaper. 


The Hartford Courant, through its Daily circu- 
lation of 41,460 and its Sunday circulation of 
62,472, exerts a powerful sales influence on the 
second largest retail market of New England—a 
market centered about Hartford, the largest city 
in Connecticut. 


You will do well to consider these facts carefully and 
impartially before placing your radio advertising. 


Che Hartford Courant 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


19 West 44th St., New York 410 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
18 Tremont St., Boston 507 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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le the British Market 





HE first analytical survey 
of the entire British mar- 





has been carried out and 
lished in book form by THE 
iy Matt, Packed with tab- 
ted facts and figures, maps, 
grams, charts and tables, it 
only be looked upon as the 
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Vacuum Ort Co. 


Appreciations 


The following are a 
few typical names from 
the many well-known 
American firms whose 
advertising executives 
have written to ex- 
press their keen ap- 
preciation of “Sell to 
Britain Through ‘Tue 
Datty Mar’ ”: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL 
CoM PANY 
Bristo.-Myers Co. 


CoLGaTe - PALMOLIVE - 
Peer Company 


Cupany Packine Co. 
Erwrtx, Wasey & Co. 
Frisk Trre Company 
FriGiparre COMPANY 


Goopyvear TIRE AND 
Rusper CoMPany 


H.-J. 


Hoover Company 





Hetnz Co. 





Hupson Essex Morors 


Mertro-GoLpwywn- 
Maver Company 


J. B. Krernert Ruseer 
COMPANY 


Krart Cueese Co. 
H. K. McCann Co. 
New York TIMes 





Parker Pen Co. 
Persopent COMPANY 
Ponn’s Extract Co, 
Scuott Merc. Co. 
Stetson Harts 


Unitep States Suip- 
PING BoarD Mer- 
CHANTS FLeet Cor- 
PORATION 


Erc., Etc. 
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GRANTS) 


PASS —>* 


Oregon’s 
Haven for 
Sportsmen 


More miles of running water than any other like area in the United 
States makes Grants Pass Oregon’s outstanding haven for sports- 
men. Chinook salmon, steelhead, trout, pheasants, quail, grouse 
bear, deer, and cougars provide variety to delight sportsmen of 
any taste. 

So pack your rod and reel and ““thirty-thirty’’ and head for south- 
ern Oregon on your next vacation and combine pleasure with 
business. When you’ve rested, come back to Grants Pass and 
study this fast-growing (50% in the past decade) market with an 
eye toward your ‘oun teen sales. 

Farming, large scale mining, lumbering, and tourists make Grants 
Pass wealthy, provide depression insurance. Gold, platinum, cop- 
per, lime-rock, and chromite brought mineral production past the 
million dollar mark last year. Farming brought two more million, 
lumbering another million, and tourists still another. 

The Grants Pass Courier, only daily in the county, completely 
saturates the city with one subcriber to every 4.1 persons and 
delivers one copy to every 4.56 persons in the county. Aggres- 
sive, practical, swift, and sure, Grants Pass and the Courier are 
instantly productive. 

No wonder national advertisers get results plus from the “biggest 
little daily in the country!’’ 


Grants Pass Courier 


Every day 232,924 Oregon buyers read these thirteen 
Mogensen Newspapers: 


Albany Democrat-Herald La Grande Observer 

Ashland Tidings Medford Mail Tribune 

Astoria Astorian Budget Oregon City Enterprise 

Eugene Register Pendleton East Oregonian 

Grants Pass Courier Roseburg News-Review 

Klamath Falls Herald-News Salem Capital-Journal! 
The Dalles Chronicle 


M-C-MOGENSEN'S. CO Inc 
New York “am oct Detroit 


Chicago Seattle 
Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


WHO IS NEXT? ASHLAND, OREGON’S NATURAL SODA FOUNTAIN! 
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The Convention Report 
Racket 


Tue Wattace Barnes Company 
Bristo.t, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Although we have never been 
gypped by the system, my under- 
standing is that there is a_ steno- 
graphic racket which consists of 
placing an order for a report of 
proceedings at so much per page, 
the nigger being the fact that no 
limit is set on the number of pages 
and that can run into untold quan- 
tities. 

Perhaps you referred to this in 
some of your issues, but if not, a 
printed note of caution might be a 
good thing for your subscribers. 
THe Wartace Barnes Company, 

Brown Joyce, 
Vice-President. 


Ww =a: Mr. Joyce refers to is 
a printed blank distributed by 
certain organizations which states 
that, when signed and returned, it 
becomes an order to send so many 
copies of a stenographic report of 
the proceedings on a special con- 
vention at 25 cents per page for 
each copy ordered. The reports 
may run into thousands of pages. 

On September 2, 1930, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., issued a reprint of a bulletin 
published some time ago entitled 
“25c Per Page—But—How Many 
Pages?” 

The Bureau reports that a num- 
ber of complaints have been re- 
ceived recently about convention 
reporting companies which offer 
stenographic reports of conven- 
tions, conferences, etc., at a fixed 
price per page. One ‘firm signed 
a blank calling for a report, think- 
ing it would cost a few dollars. 
Soon after it received a_ bill 
for $300.72. An executive of an- 
other firm signed a similar form 
and received a bill for $299.86. 
Still another, a banker, signed a 
card and received a report cover- 
ing 1,172 pages at 25 cents per 

page, $292 in all. 

The National Better Business 
Bureau urges that in purchasing 
stenographic reports at a fixed 
price per page, business firms 
should bear in mind the fact that 
such reports may run into hun- 
dreds of pages.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK 
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C. W. Matheson Joins 
Graham-Paige Motors 


Charles W. Matheson has joined the 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, and will work with Robert C. 
Graham, vice-president in charge of 
sales and F. Valpey, general sales 
manager, in developing the Graham dis- 
tributive organization. After a connec- 
tion of ten years with the Dodge Brothers 
Corporation, he joined the General Motors 
Corporation, first as assistant to A. P. 
Sloan, Jr., president, and later as vice- 
president and director of sales of the 
Oakland Motor Car Company. He later 
was vice-president in charge of sales of 
the De Soto Motor Car Company and, 
upon the absorption of the Dodge organ- 
ization by Chrysler, he took over, in 
addition, the work of general sales man- 
ager for Dodge. 


Made Advertising Manager, 
Temple, Tex., “Telegram” 


C. R. Williams, for a number of years 
with the advertising department of the 
Dallas, Tex., Morning News, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Temple, Tex., Telegram. He was also 
formerly with the San Francisco Call, 
now the Call-Bulietin and the Oakland, 
Calif., Tribune. 


Berlin Boyd with Silver State 
Building & Loan 


Berlin Boyd, manager of the Denver 
Better Business Bureau since its or- 
ganization in April, 1928, and, —_ -x 
that, manager of the Utica, N. v.. 
ter Business Bureau, has ered ‘te 
become manager of t I-S-I Invest- 
ment Department of the Silver State 
Building & Loan Association, Denver. 


To Advertise “Pasture Pool,” 
Indoor Golf Game 


Donald F. Duncan, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturer of “Pasture Pool,” an in- 
door golf game played on a legless pool 
table, has appointed Brinckeroff, Inc., 
advertisi agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Newspapers, 
magazines and direct mail will be used. 


New Office for San Francisco 
Agency 

Eric F. Dandy, formerly with The 
Atlee F. Hunt Company, Oakland, 
Calif., has been appointed to take charge 
of the newly opened office at Oakland of 
Robert Smith, San Francisco advertis- 
ing agency. 


Appoint Ralph W. Brill 

Agency 

The Schwartz Ginger Ale Company, 

San Francisco, and the United Ameri- 

can Distributors, Oakland, Calif., have 

appointed the Ral ph W. Brill Advertis- 

ing Agency, San Francisco, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 





Kodak Gives Dealers a Christmas 
Idea 


HE Eastman Kodak Company 
does not sell fountain pens, 


candy, waffle irons or Thermos bot- 
tles. Nevertheless, it has developed 


for its retail distributors a mer- 
chandising idea that will help them 
to sell not only the Kodak line, but 
the articles just mentioned, plus 
fifteen or more others. 

It has been the company’s ex- 
perience that while its dealers, in 
common with practically all other 
merchants, want to get their share 
of Christmas business, they do not 
go about it in a thorough manner. 
For example, few merchants make 
any effort to group a variety of 
acceptable gifts so that the puzzled 
shopper may make a suitable selec- 
tion without being compelled to 
wander throughout the store. 

“Few gift searchers,” the com- 
pany explains, in outlining the 
plan’s advantages, “have more than 
a hazy notion as to just what they 
want to buy. They welcome sug- 
gestions. A_ centralized display 
gives them plenty of ideas. Such 
an arrangement solves another dif- 
ficulty. Each line of appropriate 
merchandise gets its moment in 
front of the shopper’s eye. With 
all leading gift suggestions in the 
same place, none can be overlooked 
in the rush.” 

Having thus presented the basic 


idea, the company might very well 
have gone no further, particularly 
since its products constitute but a 
small part of the variety that such 
a concentrated display ought to 
carry. However, with the sound 
merchandising sense that it has 
consistently displayed, Eastman has 
taken the bare suggestion and 
rounded it out into a finished mer 
chandising idea. 

It approached Walter Dorwin 
Teague, distinguished designer, and 
asked him to arrange a display of 
gift items that would permit of 
easy duplication in any store. Mr 
Teague was furnished with the list 
of items suggested for display and 
he laid them out in an artistic man- 
ner. 

The company then gave its dis- 
tributors a complete description of 
the suggested display. It listed 
the products that are included in 
the display—some thirty separate 
items. It told dealers that most of 
the items were regularly carried in 
their stock, and that the few they 
did not carry could easily be filled 
with substitutes of their own selec- 
tion. And finally, aware of the 
fact that the display might be too 
large for certain dealers, the com- 
pany went to the trouble of laying 
out a smaller display, illustrated 
above. 
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It belongs on 
your 1931 List! 





Dairy Tribune 


The National Farm Dairy Magazine 


80,000 Copies This Month 


December - 1930 








Published at Mount Morris, Illinois 
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Good Copy | 


Employs analogies 
at times. William 
James wrote: 


‘One of the most 
philosophical re- 
marks I ever heard 
made was by an un- 
lettered workman 
who was doing some 
repairs at my house 
many years ago. 
‘There is very little 
difference between 
one man and an- 
other,’ he said,‘when 
you go to the bottom 
of it. But what little 
there is, is very im- 
portant.’ ”’ 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















That Great Enigma 
—the Man Behind the 
Counter 


Tue Barta Press 
CampBripce, Octroser 20, 19306 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of our clients has given us 
rather a serious problem to solve, 
and we are writing to ask if you 
can give us any assistance by re 
ferring us to articles published in 
your magazine, which bear on the 
subject. 

Our client is a manufacturer of 
underwear, hosiery, and the like, 
and is also manufacturer’s agent for 
a general line of merchandise nor 
mally found in dry goods stores, 
both large and small. 

By their regular publicity effort, 
they have quite successfully brought 
the consumer up to the counter oi 
the store, but right there they seem 
to be up against a stone wall. The 
clerk does not seem to be able to 
put over the actual sale. In short, 
our client’s problem is to make the 
retail clerk a_ retail salesman or 
saleswoman. It appears to be a 
problem in education, and no doubt 
many other manufacturers and dis 
tributors have had the same diffi 
culty. 

If you can refer us to any arti- 
cles which bear on this subject, we 
will be very grateful. 

Tue Barta Press, 
Epwarp B. Lounssury. 


HE salesperson behind the 
counter—man or woman—has 
always been a great enigma to 
many manufacturers. The final 
link in the merchandising chain, 
the ultimate point of contact in the 
consummation of a sale, the deli- 
cate point on which is balanced the 
inverted pyramid of distribution— 
that is, the retail clerk. 
Everybody recognizes his impor- 
tance—let’s use the masculine term, 
although there may be just as 
many retail saleswomen. But few 
know how to break down what our 
inquirer refers to as the stonewall 
which the retail clerk represents ; 
a stonewall that stands between 
everything that has been done by 
the manufacturer in a merchandis- 
ing sense, and the goal toward 
which he aims—the final consumer 
Perhaps there is no more im- 
portant fact to start out with, 
when the retail clerk is being con- 
sidered, than that his abilities, tak- 
ing him by and large, are quite 
limited. Those who are qualified 
for better things, do not remain in 
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hack of a countet-—as hired help— 
for long. Either they move on to 
hetter things in the retail organiza- 
tion that employs them, or they 
soon blossom out in their own 
business. 

As a consequence, the rank and 
file of retail clerks cannot be ex- 
pected to perform selling feats 
that call for real ingenuity, thor- 
ough knowledge of the product and 
an understanding of human nature. 
It is not safe to expect them to be 
able to do any more than show 
what is asked for, quote prices and 
old a pencil in readiness to jot 
down the order. A certain num- 
ber of retail clerks may do more 
than that; the vast majority won't. 

Of course, for many manufac- 
turers this is not enough. They 
simply must arrange matters so 
that their sales story is told at the 
etail counter. What can be done 
about it? 

There are two fundamental pro- 
cedures. The first, and the one 
usually initially employed, is to 
try some form of educational 
work. This may take the form of 
an elaborate correspondence course, 
or a series of explanatory letters, 
or a helpful booklet, or even a trip 
though the factory. 

The second method is to devise 
plans, such as counter display 
cabinets, tags attached to the mer- 
chandise which summarize the 
product’s talking points, demoa- 
stration devices and _ packages 
which tell the whole story; all de- 
vices that make it unnecessary for 
the retail clerk to do any real sell- 
ing. 

The first method is the one usu- 
ally to receive initial consideration. 
However, because of the retail 
clerk’s limited abilities and ambi- 
tions, it is at least questionable 
whether method number two 
might not be the better for most 
idvertisers. 

After all, the entire tendency in 
merchandising is to make the over- 
the-counter transaction as auto- 
matic as possible. Since this is so, 
it would seem to follow that the 
need is not so much for retail 
clerk education as for schemes 
that will make selling ability back 
of the counter unnecessary. 

However, the problem is one 
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InN” —_—,. 
OPENS UP 


Out go the mails with 
“PuncH” — “PUNCH” 
that everyone is waiting 
for, “PUNCH” that all 
English-speaking 


” 


people respect as they 
respect their own flag... 
“PUNCH” with your ad- 
vertisements init. Back 
come the orders, orders 
from every corner of the 
world, for people who 
read ‘“‘PUNCH”’ trust 
what is advertised in it. 
And out go the boats 
again with goods, your 


goods, selling to wider 


and wider markets, 
building your prosperity 
and success. Trade, 
more trade, comes of ad- 
vertising in “PUNCH.” 
Wecanproveit! Write 
to Marion Jean Lyon, 
Advertisement Mana- 
ger, 10 Bouverie Street, 


London, E.C.4, Eng. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


LEADER 


in architectural thought 


AN ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


SCOOP 


(No. 5 of a series) 


Pioneer in editorial presen- 
tation and discussion of 
trends towards the use of 
novel materials for struc- 
tural purposes, The Record 
was also the first to present 
the all-metal building in a 
special feature study. 


“The First All-Metal Apart- 
ment House” was the title 
of the study, which covered 
this extremely interesting 
Chicago building in full de- 
tail, with plans, elevations 
and photographs. 


Subsequent to publication 
in The Record, the story in 
brief accompanied by a pho- 
tograph was released by 
The Record to the press in 
all the largest centres, and 
was printed by the leading 
metropolitan newspapers 
from the New York Herald 
Tribune in the East to the 
San Francisco Examiner in 
the West, as a matter of 
quite unusual news interest 
not hitherto covered. 


THE RECORD maintains 
ils position asa 
LEADER IN 
ARCHITECTURAL 
THOUGHT 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


MEMBER OF A. B.C. & A.B.P.,INC. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 


F.W. DODGE 


I 


CORPORATION 
COORDINATED PUBLICATIONS 
AND SERVICES FOR BUILDING 
SALES IN THE BUILDING FIELD 
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that can scarcely be dealt wit 
generally. The nature of th 
product will certainly be a deter 
mining factor in deciding whether 
to employ method number one, 
method number two, or a combina 
tion of both. Other factors ente: 
also, and all of them must be con 
sidered. 

Because the subject is so im 
portant, it has frequently bee: 
discussed in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonTHLy. A list 
giving the titles of these articles, 
together with the dates of the is 
sues in which they appear, is avail 
able on request.—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


R. Whittier with Portland, 
Me., Agency 


George R. Whittier, for the last twe 
years advertising manager of the Com 
merce Guardian Bank of Toledo, has 
joined the Louis Robert Korn Agency, 
Portland, Me., advertising agency, as 
associate with Mr. Korn. 


“Metal Arts” Acquired by 
“Metalcraft” 


Metal Arts, New York, has been taken 
over by the Furniture Publishing Cor 
poration, Jamestown, N. Y., publisher 
of Metalcraft. The two publications will 
be consolidated. 


Radio Station KWK Acquires 
KMOX 

Radio station KWK, operated by the 

Greater St. Louis Broadcasting Company, 

Inc., has acquired radio station KMOX, 

located at Kirkwood, Mo., and formerly 

owned by the Voice of St. Louis, Inc 


Hosiery Account to Glaser & 
Marks 


The Contoocook Mills Corporation, 
Hillsboro, N. H., manufacturer of men’s 
hosiery, has ap yointed Glaser & Marks, 
Inc., Boston p+ mom My agency, to di 
rect its advertising account. 


Made Publisher, Buchanan, 
Mich., Paper 


Arthur E. Price, for the last eight 
years advertising manager of the Dan- 
ville, Ill., Commercial-News, has been 
made publisher ef the Buchanan, Mich., 
Berrien County Record. 


Appointed by Sieck Agency 
Harold R. etqnt has been appointed 


manager of the direct advertising divi- 
sion of H. Charles Sieck, Los Angeles 
advertising agency. 
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D. R. Dohner Made Art 


Director of Westinghouse 
Donald R. Dohner, formerly instruc- 
w in design at the Carnegie Institute 
{ Technology, has been appointed direc 
r of art of the Westhanioune Electric 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. He also formerly conducted 
is own art studio at Pittsburgh and, 
efore that, at Chicago. 


Join Campbell-Ewald Company 

Donald G. Augar, formerly with the 
|. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., at 
New York, and George E ‘ost, for- 
ierly with Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., 
Detroit, have joined the copy staff of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
gency of Detroit. 


Herbert Flint with Graves, 
McCleish & Campbell 


Herbert Flint, formerly account ex 
ecutive with Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
as joined the executive staff of Graves, 
McCleish & Campbell, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


R. C. Blackburn Leaves 


AT e 
“National Sportsman” 

Roy C. Blackburn has resigned as ad 
ertising manager of the National Sports 
man and Hunting and Fishing, both 
published by National Sportsman, Inc., 
it Boston. 


Won Sue Fun Appoints 
Won Sue Fun, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of Won Sue Fun Cream, has 
appointed Charles A. Weeks & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
lirect its advertising account. News- 

papers and magazines will be used. 


Hirshon Agency Adds to Staff 


Miss Dorothy Lewis and Mrs. Anne 
Williams, both formerly with radio sta 
tion WOR, Newark, N. J., have joined 
the radio division of The Arthur Hir 
shon Company, Inc., New York advertis 
ng agency. 


Joins Albert Frank 


Joseph Brady, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenectady. 
N. Y., has joined the research staff of 
the Chicago office of Albert Frank & 
Company, advertising agency. 


Appoints Stewart-Jordan 
The Jacob Hornung Brewing Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed The ‘Stewart- 
lordan Company, Inc., advertising agency 
f that city, to direct its advertising ac 
ount, 


Death of Joseph Sigmund 
Joseph Sigmund, who for many years 
nducted his own advertising business 
it Denver, Colo., died recently at that 
ty. 











Cheek and 
Double Cheek 


You can check the probable 
buying ability of the readers of 
an advertising medium by the 
total of its circulation. 

You can more effectively 
check the buying ability by an 
analysis of the quality of its 
circulation. 

You may definitely double 
check buying ability by your 
sales records. 

You can judge the buying 
ability of the readers of a me- 
dium only through advertising 
in it, after of course, consider- 
ing a detailed and accurate 
analysis of its circulation. Our 
circulation analysis shows the 
stable and substantial charac- 
ter of our subscribers. They 
have incomes which average 
among the highest in the coun- 
try. 

THe FinanciaL Worip en- 
ables you to check and double 
check results. 

Your advertising agency will 
furnish you with a copy of this 
analysis—or you may write di- 
rect for a copy to 


The 
FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


Louis Guenther, Publisher 


53 Park Place 
NEW YORK 











Let the Public Suggest Your 
Coupon Offer 


UST about two years ago, the 
Gerber Products Division of 

the Fremont Canning Co. started 

marketing Gerber’s Strained Vege- 

tables for babies. It was a new 

idea and distribu- 

tion could not be 

obtained by ordi- 

nary means. So 

advertising in na- 

tional mediums 

preceded _ distri- 

bution and each 

piece of copy in- 

cluded a coupon 

for a $1 intro- 

ductory _assort- 

ment of the prod- 

uct. With the aid 

of these coupons, 

the new product 

obtained a spotty 

national distribu- 

tion in the re- 

markably short 

sixty 


period of 
days. 
Since then dis- 
tribution has in- 
creased at a rapid 


pace. Today, the 
Gerber products 
are available al- 
most everywhere in this country. 

Consequently, the company be- 
gan to feel, a few months ago, 
that the coupon had served its 
purpose. Moreover, it was felt 
that its continued use might be 
apt to give the consumer and cer- 
tain people in the trade the im- 
pression of a limited distribution. 

The first thought, therefore, 
was to discontinue the coupon and 
simply carry at the bottom of the 
general publication copy a sugges- 
tion that mothers write for an ex- 
planatory _ leaflet. On _ second 
thought, however, consideration 
was given to the fact that the 
Gerber Baby—a baby picture by 
Dorothy Hope Smith that has been 
featured in all Gerber advertising 
—had attracted an immense 
amount of attention. A_ great 
many requests had been received 
from mothers for a large-sized 


The Gerber Baby 


reproduction suitable for framing. 
To take care of these requests 
some exact reproductions had bee: 
made by lithography. 

About this time, the compan 
was exhibiting at 
the convention oi 
the America: 
Medical Associa 
tion at Detroit 
It used a few re 
productions oO 
the baby’s pictur 
in the exhibit 
No attempt wa 
made to sell th 
picture or eve! 
to talk about it 
Nevertheless, 130) 
doctors volun 
tarily requeste: 
copies of the pic 
ture to frame and 
hang in their 
offices. 

At the same 
time, the lithog- 
rapher who re 
produced the pic- 
ture was having 
an exhibit of his 
work at a trade 
meeting. Of 
course, he included the baby’s 
picture and there, too, numbers of 
requests were made for copies 

All this evidence of having 
struck a popular chord was too 
strong to be ignored. Added to it 
was the fact that the baby’s pic- 
ture, having appeared in all the 
company’s advertising, had become 
associated with the product in the 
minds of many consumers. There- 
fore, it was felt that, even though 
all advertising were omitted from 
any reproduction, the baby’s iden- 
tity had become sufficiently well 
known to create advertising value 
were it hung in homes in various 
parts of the country. 

Accordingly, it was decided to 
continue the use of a coupon in 
Gerber advertising and to have the 
coupon contain an offer to send, 
for 10 cents, a black and white 
lithographed reproduction of the 
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= A single Milwaukee station re- 
pan ceived 162,797 pieces of mail 
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the air from that station. 


The complete story may be secured from 


Pr SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, inc. 
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pic Radio Station Representatives 

f and Chrysler Building, New York 
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if it appears in the columns of Extension Magazine. 

15,000 Catholic churches, hospitals, schools, colleges, con- 
vents and orphanages give preference to goods advertised in 
Extension. 

6,000 Catholic dignitaries and clergymen use Extension as 
a guide for their personal and church purchases. 

300,000 Catholic homes buy the brands of food, clothing, 





come household utilities and personal luxuries advertised in Ex- 
1 the tension. 

aa Extension costs each subscriber $3 a year. It is read and 
here 

xt re-read more thoroughly than any other publication reaching 
ougn this group. Every reader is loyal to Extension and to the 
from advertisers who use its pages. 
iden- Member of A. B. C. 301,083 Circulation 
well 
ral EXTENSION 
rious 
™ MAGAZIN E 
n in y 
Pos The National Catholic Monthly 
send, H. J. BLAKELEY HOWARD SCHULTZ 


vhite Advertising Director Eastern Representative 
360 N. Michigan Ave., yaad 1. 45 West 45th St., New York 
the Phone RANdolph 40: Phone BRYant 5371 
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Where Selling 
Message Meets 
Buying Eye 


—in the market 
paper of the textile- 


apparel industry. 


DAILY 
NEWS RECORD 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 East 13th Street, New York 


e 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Net paid A. B. C. circulation 1/2 
year ending Sept. 30, 19306 


Daily Sunday 
89,873 134,550 


Gain over same months of last 


year: Daily, 7,792; Sunday, 358. 











Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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baby, measuring ten by eleven 
inches. A large number of cou- 
pons are coming in and it seems 
as though the Gerber baby may, at 
some time in the future, be dis- 
played in as many homes as have 
some famous babies of history in 
the past. 

No effort is made to follow up 
those who request the picture. This 
policy is followed because the com- 
pany felt it would be rather pre 
sumptuous, and in some cases of 
fensive, to make a follow-up on 
people who are primarily inter 
ested in the picture itself, and onl) 
casually in the product. 

Speaking on this phase of the 
plan, Dan Gerber, vice-president of 
the company, tells Printers’ INK 
“We appreciated that many people 
who were not directly interested in 
the problem of infant feeding 
might want to have the picture 
Consequently, we decided to leave 
not only the picture, itself, free 
from advertising of any sort, but 
to have our letter accompanying 
the picture deal entirely with the 
picture. In other words, we would 
not try to sell Gerber’s Strained 
Vegetables. We did, however, en 
close one of our little descriptive 
leaflets. We felt rather certain 
that this would not be offensive 
and might be appreciated by those 
who were faced with the problen 
of infant feeding.” 

The letter, which is signed by 
Mr. Gerber, accompanying the pic 
ture is a splendidly worded mes 
sage. Both because it is so well 
written and because it records the 
circumstances surrounding the se 
lection of this highly successful 
picture, it warrants study. Here 
it is: 

“We are very happy to have the 
privilege of sending you one ol! 
the Gerber Baby pictures, and hop« 
you will find its charm as constant 
as it has proved to us. 

“Many of the things that 
Dorothy Hope Smith has done, 
have served materially to eliminat« 
the old boundary line that once s 
definitely separated ‘art’ from 
‘commercial art.’ We feel that we 
were extremely fortunate in find 
ing such a subject for the expres- 
sion of the spirit and purpose o 
the Gerber products. You may be 
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interested in the details of its dis- 
ery, and the genuine tribute 
tliey pay to the artist. 

“In preparation for the begin- 
ing of the advertising program 
that first announced the Gerber 
roducts two years ago, ‘baby 
rawings’ were secured from a 
umber of famous artists. Most 
{ these were in full color. 


korothy Hope Smith, the ‘Gerber 
Baby’ was the least impressive on 
casual observation. It was really 
ever finished. The artist sent it 


ith other work primarily to de- | 


termine whether or not it regis- 
tered the age of the subject de- 
ired. The original is a simple un- 
nished sketch—no larger than the 
lithograph reproduction we are 
sending you. Hung on the wall of 
the testing room, it was quite over- 
shadowed by its larger, more 
colorful companions. 

“Different persons were then 
taken to the exhibit for the pur- 
pose of getting their reactions. 
Some of these were mothers. Some 
were office boys. Others were 
stenographers, and some _ were 
hard-headed business men. Sev- 
er ral were artists. Without discus- 

m or guidance from us, and of 

ourse, with variations in wording, 
ae had just one reaction—‘Oh, 
what a darling baby.’ And with- 
out exception—and regardless of 
which position we gave the picture 
~they invariably picked the Ger- 
ber Baby. 

“Even though the sketch was 
unfinished, its charm so definitely 
rests in its delicacy and freedom, 
we were afraid even for the artist 
herself to add any finishing 
touches to it. The original sketch, 
moreover, was so lightly and deli- 
cately done, that it could not be 
subjected to handling, and any 
fixative or preservative with which 
it might be covered might cause 
serious injury. We have, there- 
fore, always been obliged to keep 
the original covered in glass, and 
have been compelled to photograph 
it repeatedly in order to supply 
working copy for our engravers 
for their use in making the plates 
that appear in our advertising. The 
negatives on these plates are al- 


Quite | 
few were large oil paintings. Of | 
the several drawings secured from | 
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Dear Gil: 


Humor in advertising? is that 
heresy? Maybe so. But, it's nigh criminal 
to leave it out when it could be used, 
effectively. So, we use it, often. Recently 
we were asked to do our darndest to get 
men and women interested in hoes and 
rakes and seeds and spades. They 
wouldn't even look at a decent ad that 
illustrated implements and told prices, 
but these ads walked up and took these 
city gardeners by the hand and told their 


| tales with smiles. Here is one of them: 


“Lady, look from your back windows any 
morning nowadays early and you'll see 
bending solemn figures pouring water 
away. Or, you'll see them backing 
always backing backwards, chopping, 
hacking sullenly at Mother Earth. Those 
are husbands. They are gardening. In 
their minds flutter delicious, crunchy, 
crisp, advance memories of maybe. A 
salad takes place in his brain and thwack 
goes the hoe deep lato bountiful clods. 
Savoury, tong tening, steaming 
illusions of buttery butter beans; sweet 
corn and salt; tomatoes colored like the 
red gold of the Incas; lettuce that sounds 
like celery; petatent, mixed with cheese, 

led, cr pansies; and he sprays 
the garden wall with his wicked hoe. 
Now, lady, that's w-o-r-k. Give us credit. 
Buy us liniment and chicken traps. Buy 
us garden seeds. Buy us hand lotion. 
Buy yourself a garden hat and garden 
gloves and silk dresses to wear to show 
our garden to ribald friends. We sell 
everything we've mentioned and more 
whether you have or whether you haven't 
a garden, lady.” 


OREN ARBOGUST 
- ADVERTISING . 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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ways forced in order to help em- 
phasize values for the assistance 
of the engraver in his plate-mak- 
ing problem. The engravers, how- 
ever, still vote it one of the most 
difficult subjects they have been 
called upon to reproduce. 

“But to us—and we hope to you 

it will always be a ‘darling baby’ 

too precious even for its cre- 
ator’s improvement. 

“In cases where we receive or- 
ders for ten or more pictures,” 
says Mr. Gerber, “as we _ fre- 
quently do, we have been return- 
ing in stamps the savings eifected 
in the mailing. It was rather in- 
teresting to us to note that, a few 
days ago, we received a coupon 
with a money order for $4.60 for 
forty-six pictures from a girl in 
an office in Los Angeles. Ap- 
parently she had become so en- 
thused that she went around and 
sold the idea of getting a picture 
to nearly everyone in her office 

“It has been gratifying to note 
that the number of requests we 
receive which are not accompanied 
by a remittance is negligible. In 
most of these cases we send the 
picture just the same, with a per- 
sonal note from the girl handling 
the coupons. The note usually 
brings the remittance. 

“We believe we are getting con- 
siderable good-will and we think 
this is proved by the number of 
repeat reques sts we are getting 
f-om women who want to give the 
picture to friends, and from wo- 
men who have been shown the 
picture by friends.” 


R. B. Pearsall with New York 


“Telegram” 


Robert B. Pearsall, Eastern manager 
of the Food Trades Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has joined the national adver- 
tising staff of the New York Telegram. 
He was formerly an account executive 
with W. I. Tracy, Inc., advertising 
agency of New York. 





H. W. O'Connor Joins Ellis 
Agency 

Horace W. O’Connor, for the last two 
vears with the Chicago office of Albert 
Frank & Company, Inc., and prior to 
that with the Roche Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, has joined the Evan 
Leslie Ellis Advertising Agency, also 
of Chicago. 
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Report Progress Toward Joint 


~ ° 
Insurance Campaign 

From discussion at the annual mect 
ing of the Life Insurance Sales Ry 
search Bureau, at Chicago last weck, 
progress was reported toward getting 
under way the ‘ben proposed natio: 
co-operative advertising campaign in 
half of life insurance. One proponent 
long identified with the movement 
such a campaign, told a Printers’ | 
representative that he expected to 
the present $500,000 a year, three-y 
program fully subscribed to by January 
1. Others thought this somewhat 
timistic. 

M. A. Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance ( 
pany, Philadelphia, who is chairman of 
the Research Bureau’s special commit- 
tee to formulate the proposed campa 
reported that $350,000 of the $500,000 
required annually is already in sight as 
a result of the “expressions of interest” 
signed by thirty life com panies. Such 
“expressions of interest,’ while t 
amounting to actual pledges, were 
adopted at last year’s meeting as being 
the best method of determining the sen 
timent of insurance companies toward 
the campaign 

The companies signing these expr 
sions include: Equitable Life of New 
York, Sun Life of Canada, Sun Life 
of America, Phoenix Mutual, Provident 
Mutual, American Bankers of Chicago, 
American Central, Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Continental American, Continental Life 
of St. Louis, Franklin Life of Spring 
field, Guardian of New York, Home of 
Arkansas, Lincoln National, Massachu 
setts Mutual, Midland Mutual, Minne 
sota Mutual, National Guardian, Na- 
tional Life and Accident, National 
Security, Northwestern National, Oh 
Mutual, Pacific Mutual, Protective Li 
Provident Life of North Dakota, S« ath. 
eastern, United Life and Accident, West 
Coast Life and Wiscons isconsin Life. 


Death of C. T. Fairfield 

Charles T. Fairfield, founder and, f 
twenty years, publisher of the Rutl 

= Evening News, died recently 
Lincoln, Nebr., at the age of sixty-five 
He was also publisher of the North 


Adams, Mass., Transcript for several 
years. 


Chicago Office for Manning 
Studios 


The Manning Studios, Inc., Clevel 
has opened a branch studio at 700 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


nd, 





Appoints Menken Agency 
The Paterson Mutual Hosiery Mil 
Inc., New York, has appointed Menken 


Advertising, Inc., of that city, to direct 


its advertising account. 


Collins Service Changes Name 


The name of The Collins Service 


Philadelphia, financial advertising, has 


been changed to Bankraft, Inc. 
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ow Pacifie 
Coast Sales Problem 


To an established manufacturer who wants to increase 
his Pacific Coast Sales at a controlled cost: — 


We can do a real sales job for one more major factory. 


For a great many years we have served four nationally known 


oy. firms—the manufacturers of Amity Leather Products, Gem Safety 
wwe Razors and Blades, Ingersoll Watches and Waterbury Clocks, and 
expres during 1930 conducted a successful campaign, introducing Loma 
5 Life Plant Food on the Pacific Coast. 

— We contact wholesale, retail and chain outlets in drug, hardware, 
fa jewelry, stationery, leather goods, sporting goods, department, 
al Life general and seed stores in the 10 Western States and Hawaii. 

~ ap This successful selling service includes trained sales direction and 
Minne personnel—receiving, warehousing, shipping—dealer merchan- 
pe dising and dis play. All credits assumed—Sales discounted monthly. 


¥,. Your campaigns would be guided 
“South: TT by the localized knowledge and 
—— fi J records accumulated during 39 
years’ experience in this rapidly- 
growing regional market. 
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EBERHARD BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Steel and concrete, 20,000 sq. ft. floor- 
Space. Owned and exclusively occupied 
by this company. 


Realizing that a permanent con- 
nection requires careful investi- 
gation, we invite inquiries from 
interested executives, and shall be 
glad to correspond regarding de- 
tails, 





THE GEO. H. EBERHARD COMPANY 


[INCORPORATED 1891] 


Selling Agents 


290 First Street 


Division 
Headquarters: BUTTE 


LOS ANGELES 
EL PASO 


- San Franciseo 


SEATTLE SPOKANE PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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What Harvey S. 
Markets Firestone told the 
convention of the 
National Tire Dealers Association 
recently could be multiplied for a 
large group of industries. It has 
a close relation to the advertising 
appropriation plans of national ad- 
vertisers. He said: 
“The tire industry sold 79,000,- 
000 tires in 1929. It is estimated 
it will sell only 55,000,000 in 1930. 
However, the gasoline consumption 
of the United States has been 
larger in 1930 than in 1929, which 
means that automobiles traveled 
more miles and consumed more tire 
mileage in 1930 than they did in 
1929. But car owners have used 
spares and repaired their tires. 
Therefore, there is no question in 
my mind that in 1931 these con- 
sumers must come into the market 
for their normal tire requirements, 
and I have every confidence the tire 


Potential 
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industry will have the largest busi- 
ness in its history in 1931.” 

The irresistible needs of the 
masses of people in a hundred lines 
have been long suppressed. Patch- 
ing, repairing, making the old do 
a little longer have been national 
characteristics of the year. But 
there is a limit to such makeshifts. 
Tires are only one of a multitude 
of things that wear out, grow 
shabby, fall apart. 

The logical look ahead that this 
tire manufacturer makes will do 
more than a multitude of pleasing 
platitudes to make men realize 
there are potential markets ahead. 

As Macaulay said in the bad 
year of 1830 in the essay recently 
used by Lord & Thomas and Logan 
in full page copy, “On what prin- 
ciple is it, that when we see noth- 
ing but improvement behind us, we 
are to expect nothing but deteriora- 
tion before us?” 

Normal needs 
Things wear out. 

When advertisers are planning 
for next year’s appropriation it 
will be well to keep these facts 
solidly in mind. 

The manufacturer who wants his 
share of the inevitable big replace- 
ment market in a multitude of 
lines, will if he uses good judg- 
ment, base his appropriation on the 
potential 1931 market rather than 
on last year’s sales. 


don’t die off. 


Calmnessand It seems safe to 


assume that the 

Truth and next few months 

Conviction § ili see a spread 
of advertising campaigns keyed to 
the thought of, “Buy now!” It is 
to be hoped that the thought will 
be expanded, sanely, into a logical 
and level-headed presentation that 
will avoid the sensational as 
cheapening the purpose and 
strengthen itself against the hys- 
terical as weakening the effect. 
Advertisements that seek to spread 
confidence must not, by their man- 
ner, convey the impression that 
their authors themselves are fear- 
ful. 

There is call for a high order of 
courage—courage that is  suff- 
ciently strong to come to grips, 
openly, with a subject that is dark- 
ening the minds of many Ameri- 
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cans. The light that would dispel 
gloom must shine as the noon- 
day sun, clear and strong and un- 
mistakable. 

The matter was discussed from 
two angles in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ INK. We described an 
advertising campaign of the group 
of banks known as the Marine 
Midland; and we carried a question 
to the door of the savings bank 
banker and asked: What can you 
do to help? 

Simultaneously, the same ques- 
tion is being suggested in a cam- 
paign that, signed by the Chicago 
Evening American, is appearing 
now in the American’s pages. 

Data compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Bank covering twenty-five 
representative Chicago banks re- 
veal that on August 31 the banks’ 
aggregate of deposits was $371,- 
799,287, as compared with $358,- 
598,867 of a year ago—an increase 
of more than $13,000,000. 

Says the American’s message: 


. . Savings accounts are greater 
than ever before. But instead of 


prosperity, the eo level of savings 


accounts is a harbinger of economic 
evil; what is needed now is not sav- 
ing, but SPENDING! 

very hoarded dollar now is a 
brick in the dam that is holding 
back prosperity. Unspent money 
means empty stores, idle factories 
and jobless men and women. 


And why—from their own self- 
ish point of view—ought the con- 
sumers to buy? Because— 


The dollar's ability to buy has in- 
creased astonishingly in hundreds of 
instances. Unprecedented values in 
just the things you want are to be 
found in scores of stores. . . It 
doesn’t matter if the number of ‘dol- 
lars you get every week is no greater 
than it was a year ago. Their BUY- 
ING POWER is greater; you are 
in the same position now that you 
would have — with an income 
10 to 20 per cent bigger than it was. 

Figure out what your “raise” 
amounts to and use it to get things 
that you need and now can af- 
ford. 


The American’s message minces 
no words. We quote a sample of 
the text to prove that even so diffi- 
cult and “dangerous” a subject as 
the business cycle and the con- 
sumer’s position therein can be dis- 
cussed in advertising—as they are 
discussed in this campaign—and 
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discussed with safety and with 
conviction. 
Here, indeed, 
story for advertising 
story that advertising, 
conceived, can tell calmly 
truthfully and effectively. 


is a worth-while 
to tell, a 
carefully 
and 


On November 3, 
Chief Justice 
Hughes an- 
nounced from the 

Scope bench that the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States had determined to consider 
the problem of the right and power 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
to seek to protect the purchasing 
public against advertising which 
the Commission concludes is false 
and misleading. 

Behind this simple announce- 
ment there is a world of signifi- 
cance. To publishers, advertising 
agencies and a great many adver- 
tisers it holds forth promise that a 
sadly scrambled state of affairs 
may soon be made to take on some 
semblance of order. To the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, it means 
that soon it may get an authorita- 
tive and final ruling on the scope 
of its regulatory powers. 

The present case is an outgrowth 
of an action instituted by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against 
the Raladam Company. This com- 
pany is the manufacturer of Mar- 
mola, an obesity remedy. The 
Commission charged that the ad- 
vertising of Marmola contained 
false statements and claims—to the 
injury and deceit of the purchasing 
public. It ordered the company to 
cease and desist. 

The Raladam Company elected 
to fight the Commission’s ruling 
and the case came up before the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. Here a decision 
was handed down that was severely 
damaging to the Commission's 
contentions concerning the scope 
of its powers. In effect, the court 
ruled that the act which created 
the Commission was not intended 
to give the Commission the power 
of censorship over advertising un- 
less there was a question of un- 
fair competition. In this case, said 
the court, it had not been proved 


To Define 
Trade Com- 
mission’s 
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that the Raladam Company was 
competing unfairly with anybody 
and that therefore the Commission 
was not empowered to hand down 
one of its cease and desist orders. 

Now the Supreme Court of the 
United States will decide whether 
this interpretation of the Commis- 
sion’s powers is correct. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Supreme 
Court has declined to review the 
legality of the specific acts 
charged against the Raladam Com- 
pany. It has decided to consider 
only the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission in cases of 
this kind. As a consequence, there 
is every reason to expect that, for 
the first time, the business world 
and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion itself will be told, in precise 
terms, by our highest judiciary 
body, how far the advertising cen- 
sorship powers of the Commission 
extend. 

The decision will be a_ highly 
important one both to business in 
general and to advertising in par- 
ticular. 


It isn’t often that 
a leader in busi- 
ness will venture 
a prophecy in 
other than very general terms. 
But here is one, taken from 
a recent talk by Robert E. Wood, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
which is specific enough to be 
worth the attention of all merchan- 
disers. 

“The great merchandising insti- 
tutions of the country,” said Mr. 
Wood by way of introduction, 
“are keeping abreast of the tre- 
mendous changes which have 
taken place in our country since the 
outbreak of the Great War—the 
urbanization of the country, the 
standardization of tastes caused by 
national advertising, the dissemina- 
tion of style to every corner of the 
country, and the change of demand 
caused by the restriction of immi- 
gration. 

“Now,” he goes on to say, “they 
will continue to adapt themselves to 
the even more profound changes 
that will occur in the next twenty- 
five years, to be caused by the 
slackening of our rate of growth 
of population and the advancing 


Looking 
Ahead 
Twenty Years 
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average age of our people. Specifi- 
cally, in 1860, 45 per cent of our 
people were between the ages of 
twenty and fifty; 46 per cent were 
under twenty, and 9 per cent were 
over fifty. In 1950, the proportion 
between twenty and fifty will re- 
main the same, but the proportion 
under twenty will fall from 46 per 
cent to 27 per cent and that over 
fifty will r&e from 9 per cent to 
28 per cent. 

“What does that mean,” he asks, 
“when translated into merchandis 
ing? It means that as an older 
people, older in the sense of age 
average, the demand for goods and 
the balance of sales will be greatly 
changed. It means that the infants’ 
wear, departments will be relatively 
less important and that golf goods 
may become more important. | 
leave to your imagination the more 
profound effects in economics and 
politics that this single change in 
age distribution will bring.” 

Two things are startling about 
General Wood's statement. One is 
the statement itself—a recital, even 
if only a brief one, of the effect 
which age changes are bound to 
have on merchandising. The other 
is the thorough-going element of 
research which his statement im- 
plies. 

We are accustomed to any num 
ber of splendid examples of prod- 
uct and market research. But this 
form of social research, aimed 
at discovering what tomorrow's 
consumer will be like, is not so 
common. 

It is in itself one of the most 
clear-cut examples of the enor- 
mous change which is taking place. 
It used to be considered an ear- 
mark of progress to adjust promptly 
to changes when and if they came 
along. But no more. The pro- 
gressive attitude now demands a 
seismograph, a pair of binoculars 
and a sound amplifier. Changes no 
longer sneak up on one. Alert 
businesses track them down step 
by step, and consequently adjust to 
them with more completeness and 
less waste. 


The Birkel Mus'c Company. Los An- 
geles, has appointed the Lockwood- 
Shackelford Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Advertising Club News 


New York Club Advertising 
. . 
Course Begins 
Che opening lecture ot the advertising 
and selling course to be given by the 
Advertising Club of New York will be 
held on November 17 at the Alexander 
Hamilton Lnstitute Hall. The course 
will consist of twenty-one lectures on 
advertising and selling, to be given on 
Mondays and Thursdays. W. Shaw 
Thompson is class director. The open 
session will be roe nage by Joseph 
Day, as well as Charles E. Murphy 
John G. Jones 

Other speakers who will lecture dur- 
ing the course are: Paul T. Cherington, 
Kenneth Collins, S. E. Conybeare, Gil- 
bert T. Farrar, E. S. Friendly, Captain 
r. B. Hilton, S. N. Holliday, R. D 
Keim, W. Livingston Larned, Bernard 
Lichtenberg, George P. Metzger, Marco 
Morrow, W I Chollar, Andrew ( 
Pearson, A. J. Powers, Raymond Rubi 
cam, Howard P. Ruggles, Roy Scott and 


William Wachtel 
* 


H. E. 


. . 
Carr Heads Baltimore 
Bureau 


Harry E. Carr, formerly counsel for 
the Better Business Bureau of Balti- 
more, has been elected president of that 
Bureau. Walter W. Kohn has been made 
vice-president representing the merchan- 
dise group and Charles W. Hoff, vice- 
president representing the financial group. 
Henry Weiman has been made treasurer 
and Jessie E. Stevens has been elected 
secretary. Robert W. Test has been re- 
tained as managing director. 

\n executive committee has 
elected, including Frederick P. 
Wilbur D. May, George T. Hull, 
A. Fricker, E. Lester Muller, Mr. 
and Mr. Kohn 

* * * 


Association of Advertising Men 


Joins Federation 

The Association of Advertising Men, 
composed of the younger men in adver 
tising of New York, received its charter 
of membership in the Advertising Fed 
eration of America at a meeting held at 
its club rooms in the Grand Central 
Palace on November 7. Gilbert T. Hodges, 
president of the Federation, who pre- 
sented the charter, was the guest of 
honor and was presented with a scroll 
by the younger men in token of the 
many years of service he has rendered 
the younger group 

A fireplace, donated by Mr. Hodges 
to the iation for its new club rooms, 
was also dedicated at the meeting. 

* . . 


St. Louis Sales Managers to 
Hold One Day Conference 


The One Day Sales Executives Con- 
ference of the Sales Managers Bureau 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
will be held Friday, December 5, at the 
Hotel Jefferson. The theme of the con- 
ference this year will be “How You 
Can Sell Successfully in 1931.” 


been 
Stieft, 
John 
Hoff 


assoc 


St. Paul Town Criers Hold 
First Meeting of New Season 


The Town Criers Club of St. Paul, 
Minn., at its first meeting of the new 
season decided on its program plan for 
the coming year. Under the direct.on 
of Frederick Stutz, chairman of the edu- 
cational committee, the club is planning 
a series of “clinic” meetings, in addi 
tion to its program of speakers. These 
“clinic” meetings will discuss current 
advertising under three classifications 
copy, art and type. 

d ». Felstead, has been appointed to 
head the club’s committee in charge of 
matters of civic interest. Cameron Clark 
has been appointed to take charge of the 
committee whose work is to check local 
advertising with the “truth in advertis 
ing” slogan of the club. This committee 
will report findings of exaggerated claims 
and fraudulent advertising to the board 
of the Town Criers. 

A. W. Bailey, past president and en 
gaged in advertising work for thirty 
years, was honored at this meeting also 
by being presented with the first honorary 
membership accorded by the club. 


* * * 
R. L. Johnson Made Secretary, 


A. F. A. 


Robert L. Johnson, vice-president and 
advertising manager of Time, Inc., New 
York, publisher of Time and Fortune, 
has been elected secretary of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. He suc- 
ceeds T. Driscoll, advertising man- 
ager of Armour & Company, Chicago, 
who will continue as a member of the 
board of directors. 


Publishes New Storage and 
Distribution Magazine 


Packaging, Shipping and Warehousing 
is the title of a new monthly magazine, 
published at Toronto by the Fisher Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., beginning with 
an October issue. The new publication 
is devoted to Canadian storage and dis 
tribution. 


Grain Journals Consolidate 


The American Elevator and Grain 
Trade, the Grain De alers Journal and the 
Grain World, all of Chicago, have been 
consolidated and will be published semi- 
monthly as the Grain and Feed Journals 
Consolidated. The newly formed publica- 
tion will be under the direction of 
Charles S. Clatk. 


Appoints Nourse & Thompson 


The Aluminum Building Products 
Company, national sales agent for Top 
Down aluminum shingles, a product of 
the Aluminum Corporation of America, 
has appointed Nourse & Thompson, 
Cleveland advertising zzency, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
direct mail will be used. 
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Don’t Call 
Him Yellow! 


Tell him he’s coward 
and very often he'll 
take it. But call him 
yellow and he'll fight! 
—because there's 
something so compel- 
ling about the very 
idea of color. Intensify 
your advertising mes 
sage with forceful, 
economical color 
work. For 4 label or a 
broadside— 

Use Lithography 


a 
RODEs BRAND 


Lithographic Advertising 
200 Willlam Street, New York City 
sHED 


esrast 52 YEARS 


a ae 
Repr inted from The New Y ork Times Nov. 6 1930 
° , 
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Stocks & Bonds — 
and Advertising / 





. 


Biocks and bonds and advertising are the meat 
and drink of the readers of THE BARRON GROUP 
publications — The Wall Street Journal; Boston 
News Bureau; and Barron’s, The National Finan- 
cial Weekly. 

All people whose incomes are great enough to make the 
daily news and trend of Wall Street of vital importance to 
them — read one or more of THE BARRON Group publica- 
tions, for dollars and cents reasons. 

The financial advertisements which appear alongside these 
news columns contain current investment information of 
parallel news value — and are read for dollars and cents 
reasons, also. 

Skillful merchandise advertising on these pages registers 
a high degree of reader-interest because of the methodical 
reading habits formed by financial readers. And when ad- 
vertising creates a desire here—the reader usually has the 
means to gratify that desire. 


Stocks and bonds and your advertising should get together! 


A special rebate covering all three papers of 


THE BARRON GRouUP 
This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agencies upon application. 


Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising Department of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 
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NOVEMPTR MAGAZINES | 2 ee ercree 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own | BUSINESS—FINANCE 
advertising 
pages Lines | THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Spud (2 issues)..... 136 91,221 
wn & Country (2issues) 116 78,139 
House & Garden........ 75,420 | Every business transaction is a fi- 








Country Lif oes 57,702 | nancial transaction involving hu- 
ts & - . 54,852 : : 

et ey man relationships. 

nity coe 51,988 


tion’s Business ae 42,301 . — . , 
Comedies «.. se 39.125 | FORBES is the one publication 
use Beautiful ....... 38,958 | that truthfully, courageously, ag- 
erican ane a 35,637 | gressively attempts as a distinct ob- 
Sportsman. . ces 32,02 a : . 
. 52,021 | jective to humanize business and 
\merican Home......... 30,400 
Popular Mechanics oe 32 29,568 


Forbes (2 Oct. issues)... ) 28,621 


World’s Work 2 24.206 | The reader confidence maintained 
Harpers Magazine . 23,044 | by FORBES represents to adver- 


on Science Mon 5 22,982 : 

Popular Science Monthly. 5 «<7S< | tisers a plus value far beyond the 

International Studio » & 22,837 
e Chicagoan (2 Oct. is.) 21,161 


finance. 


80,000 circulation. 


Review of Reviews ‘ 21,001 
\tlantic Monthly P ‘ 20,005 | For maximum attention and mini- 


Physical Culture. . 45 19,332 | mum wastage in reaching business 
~ = Boy.. 19,126 | men, use the advertising pages of 
rma nstructo 17,706 > 
‘ LS. 
Better Homes & Gardens. 17,626 FORBE 
rue Detective Mysteries 17,460 = . : . 
Mesias Wises 16,983 | Send for circulation analysis show- 
....e. 25 16,840 | ing types of businesses covered and 
Field & Stream.......-.. 39 16,588 | positions held by FORBES sub- 
I i2eeue 15,544 
Redbook - adden. ae 14,931 
14,378 
Golden Book ... J 13,477 ww 
Nomad d 12,880 
National Sportsman - 2,783 
Radi ve ‘ — 12,479 
Science & Invention..... 2 12,276 
Dream World.....ccccee 12,141 
Magazine of Wall Street 
2 Oct. issues).. 7 12,118 " . 
ue Experiences... oo & 11,951 BUSINESS _ FINANCE 
merican Golfer. . “a 11,906 
ME nccerececcess 11,342 | THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 
11,632 
11,355 


11,073 B. C. Forbes, Editor 


10,639 


see? | 120 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


9,812 Tribune Tower, Chicago ... General Motors 
9,226 Bldg., Detroit . . . Blanchard- Nichols 
8.942 Coleman, Representatives, Atlanta, Los 
“ Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 


scribers. 


wn 
bo 


ibner’s 


Motion Picture Classic 
tdoor Life & Recreation 

liome & Field 

llunting & Fishing 
n Road for Boys 
eenland 


to 





erican Legion Monthly 


“NNN Ne 
ee nNaws 


8,792 
8,723 


ee 


ntry Club Magazine 
tor-World Traveler 
Scholastic (2 Oct. is.) 
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The Story of How to 
Get Business in the 


Golf 
Market! 


The only authentic and 
complete survey of the 
ryolf Market available is 
based on figures from 27% 
of U. S. golf clubs. 


Tuis survey lists the 
products purchased by the 
14 most active buying 
departments of a golf club 
and gives accurate data on 


INVESTMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 
OPERATING 
DEPARTMENTS 
INCOME and 
EXPENDITURES 
FUNCTIONS and 
REQUIREMENTS 
BUYING PRACTICES 
SELLING CHANNELS 


Write for your copy of the only 
complete and authentic survey 
of this great and active market. 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 
236 N. Clark St. Chicago 
20 Vesey St. New York 
846 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
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Lines 
8,58¢ 
8,49. 
8,06. 


7,742 


Pages 
Psychology oss . 20 
American Mercury , 38 
Holiday eeecae 13 
True Confessions 18 
Extension Magazine..... 11 7,592 
Film Fun . 17 7,15¢ 
Elks Magazine 15 6,77 


St. Nicholas ..... 15 
Picture Play ..... = 
Junior Mechanics & Model 


6,338 
6,149 
Airplane News 
Asia 

Munsey Combination 
Men 
American 


Association 
Scientific 
Rotarian 
Nature 
Am. Forests & Forest Life 
Newsstand Group 
National Republic 
Current History 
Bookman sees 
Street & Smith Combination 


Blue Book 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Pages 


Magazine 


Lines 
108,162 
87,209 
80,494 
80,071 
66,046 
53,412 


(2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal.... 
Harper’s Bazaar ........ 120 
Good Housekeeping 

Woman’s Home Companion 97 
McCall's 79 

Pictorial Review ........ 63 42,805 
Delineator . 62 2,275 
True Story ..... — 31,899 
Holland’s .. ‘ .. 33 24, 89% 
Photoplay .... : 56 =. 23, 834 
The Parents’ Magazine.... 48 20,712 
Household Magazine 26 817,497 
Farmer’s Wife .. . 24 16,418 
Junior League Magazine.. 38 15,847 
Child Life 35 
Junior Magazine... 22 14,887 
13,417 
13,328 


10,593 


Vogue 


15,085 
Home 
True Romances io ae 
Woman’s World .... 20 
People’s Popular Monthly. 16 
American Girl 18 
Needlecraft .. . 10 
John Martin’s Book....... 11 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 11 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(October Issues) 
Pages 
issues)..... 86 59,722 
47,638 
41,694 
35,448 
29,83 
15,511 


12,22¢ 


7,586 
6,481 
4,700 


75? 


Lines 
MacLean’s (2 

Mayfair = 
Can. Homes & Gardens... 66 
Canadian Home Journal... 51 
Western Home Monthly.. 43 
The Chatelaine 22 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 28 
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PERVERSIVE PROVERBS, No. 4 
“Every path hath a puddle” 


The highways and dry-ways are legion. 
Why travel the puddle path? 


Most of the puddles—the hollows and depressions of 
business—happen because of a dearth of those construc- 
tive, timely facts and figures without which a prosper- 
ing policy is impossible. 


High geared, modern business not only requires construc- 
tive facts, but demands that they be timely. It differenti- 
ates sharply between merely interesting facts and really 


useful facts; between the puddle path and the highway. 


Our practical statistical organization offers you a current, 
even-flowing service for arranging and tabulating your 
productive statistics by the punch card method. It is a 
timely and economical service. 


Our man will briefly explain our practical 
method of eliminating puddles and insur- 
ing timeliness and economy in fact-finding. 


ae Statist il Corporat 


i 


Maiden Lane, New York City 











October 1-7 


Saturday Evening Post.. 


New Yorker 
Collier’s 
Time 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 
Christian Herald 
Business Week 


Dt stkssee«e 
The Nation 
Judge 


Churchman 
Outlook ..... 
New Republic 


October 8-14 


Saturday Evening 
New Yorker 
Time 

Collier’s ..... 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Liberty ; 
Business Week 
Christian Herald 
Se cvktes 
Churchman 
Judge 

The Nation 
Outlosk ...cce. 
New Republic 


October 15-21 
Saturday Evening 


GD. ceussences 


New Yorker 
American Weekly 
Time sla 
Literary Digest 


i Ba reecrree 


Business Week 


The Nation (Book 


tion Included) 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Life 
Judge 


Outlook 


New Republic ......... 


October 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post. . 


New Yorker 
Collier's . 
American Weekly 
Time 

Literary Digest 
Liberty 
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Lines 
64,618 
29,388 
26,193 
22,350 
19,034 
10,987 
10,296 
6,263 
4,824 
3,563 
3.350 
2,878 
2.826 
2,665 


1,740 


Lines 
72,189 
27,766 
24,750 
24,372 
16,208 
14,469 
11,763 
5,647 
4,291 
3,534 
2,728 
2,287 
2,100 
1,739 


1,468 


Lines 
76,965 
28,203 
28,021 
23,823 
19,991 
12,836 
8,313 
6,688 
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Lines 
58,376 
30,583 
24,397 
14,813 
14,187 
11,501 
9,600 
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. Woman’s Home Com 
. MacLean’s (2 Oct. is.). &6 





INK 


Business Week ........ 15 
New Republic (Book 
Section Included) .... 14 
Christian Herald ....... 7 
DD 2uteuabiseteeewtee 7 
The Nation ..... pane 7 
i. édecsbeddeneten 6 
Outlook . ons eenes eke 6 
Churchman sini a 
October 29-31 Pages 
Business Week ........ 12 
ee: Bc awscsnasse 7 
BR ike ei i old ee etal 4 
A ee 3 
New Republic ........ 2 
Totals for October Pages 


Saturday Evening Post. .400 


New Yorker ‘eneeead 270 
SD: cenneanneacdede 152 
Bee cccss eT 
American Weekly ...... 40 
Literary Digest ....... 109 
DE sicctiseeawsneas 92 
Business Week ....... 67 
Chr'stian Herald ...... 28 
Tee Fe ccccnncsess 43 
Life wa ccewnen “st 
New Republic ......... 27 
Churchman ppiedes aan 
Outlook Tere TTyT Cry 24 
Pe eases seed anwne 24 


5. Town & Country (2 is.)116 
. House & Garden 119 


9 


Country Life 86 

. Arts & Decoration — 
, > ) oe —e 
. Vanity Fair aati 
. Mayfair (Oct.) ...... 75 
. Pictorial Review ..... 63 
. Nation’s Business .... 99 
CE scccecasees 62 
.Can. Ho. & Gar. (Oct.) 66 
. Cosmopolitan ......... 91 
. House Beautiful ...... 62 
PRD. - -cvewenas ~~ 
. Can. Ho. Jour. (Oct.). 51 
. The Sportsman ...... 51 
LE PN weeguasann Oe 
5. American Home ...... 48 
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Lines 
6,649 


5,945 
4,641 
2,973 
2,601 

2,554 
2,497 
2.265 


Lines 


5,075 
2,60 
1,789 
1,43 


979 


Lines 


272,148 
115,758 


103,165 


81,278 
73,878 
49,793 
39,972 
28,893 
19,45 
7,20 
14,574 
11,655 
10,85 
10,59 
10,264 


OF ADVERTIS- 


Lines 
108, 1¢ 


91,221 
87,20 
80,494 
80,071 
78,13 


75,4 


RECAPITULATIO 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 

Pages 
Vogue (2 issues) eS 
. The Spur (2 issues). ..136 
Ladies’ Home Journal. .128 
. Harper’s Bazaar . 120 
Good Housekeeping 187 


66.046 


59 72 
54.8 
53,41 
51,98 
47,635 
42,80 
42,30 
42,27 
41,694 
39,125 
38,95 Q 
35,637 
35,448 
32,02 
31,89 
30,4 
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ines TOO FAR AWAY 
” TO USE UNDERWOOD PHOTOGRAPHS? 











Lines 
08,1¢ 


| | 
== |C Australia Aint_ ! 


80,071 








75.4 Down in Sydney at the bottom of the world, where it’s winter in 
66,046 summer and summer in winter and tea time is a national institu- 
9,72 tion, Philip Bushell of Philip Bushell’s, Ltd. read an Underwood 
eae & Underwood advertisement and wrote us to pose a series of photo- 
53.41 graphs to advertise Bushell’s Tea. This girl, reading her good 
51,988 fortune in Bushell’s Tea leaves, is one of the series he asked us to 
make. It takes a month for an Underwood illustration to reach 
12.30 Mr. Bushell. You're within a day or two of our studios. Too far 
42.27 away to use Underwood photographs? Not a bit of it! 


2 | SE UNDERWOOD 
oe AND UNDERWOOD 
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FOUR-YEAR 


*Smaller Page Size 
tLarger Page Size. 


*Smaller_ Page Size. 
tFive Issues. 


Grand Totals 





1930 
Lines 
House & Garden .......... 75,420 
Town & Country (2 issues) 78,139 
St De scbtccenns ous 57,702 
Arts & Decoration.......... 54,852 
_ Sf eee 51,988 
MacLean’s (2 Oct. issues). 59,722 
House Beautiful ........ 38,958 
Nation’s Business ......... *42,301 
Forbes (2 Oct. issues) .. *28,621 
DEE. Sec nectenuees 35,637 
Cosmopolitan ..........4.. 39,125 
Popular Mechanics ........ 29,568 
American Home ...... ‘ 30,400 
Popular Science Monthly... 22,982 
International Studio 22,837 
Harpers Magazine 23,044 
SE SS Ee 124,206 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 20,005 
Review of Reviews........ 721,001 
Physical Culture ........+> 19,332 
I, ot eS de 14,931 
American Boy  ...cccccess 19,126 
True Detective Mysteries... 17,460 
Better Homes & Gardens... 17,626 
Pe Me pee caceanenen 16,840 
Field & Stream 16,588 
CO aes 14,378 
Seribmer’s .....:¢. 11,632 
Motion Picture ......ce.e- 16,983 
Dn Sessusckeeseas 115,344 
Science & Invention 12,276 
National Sportsman ....... 12,783 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 11,073 
MOMS cccccece 11,842 
Scientific American ....... *5,065 
Munsey Combination ...... 5,320 
St. HAGROURS ccccces 6,338 
BORE coccesvess A, 001, 445 


WOMEN 


Vogue (2 issues) . 108,162 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Se 87,209 
Harper’s Bazaar ........:+: 80,494 
Good Housekeeping ........ 80,071 
Woman’s Home Companion. 66,046 
DS cctwes ; 53,412 
Pictorial Review .......... 42,805 
Delimenter ccccccccccccs 42,275 
True Story ......... 31,899 
PT § sescecaceoseuees 23,830 
True Romances ..... 13,417 
The Parents’ Magazine 20,712 
Woman’s World .......... 13,325 
Household Magazine ...... *17,497 
People’s Popular Monthly -+» 10,593 
American Girl ....... 7,586 
Needlecraft ..... 6,481 
rn: isankane i ae 705,814 
*Smaller Page Size 

WEE KL IES 

Saturday Evening Post 272,148 
New Yorker ....... 115,758 
eer 103,165 
Liberty ....... *39.972 
American Weekly 73,878 
Literary Digest ........... 49,793 
WED Seb esecevnsvessseacs 81,278 
Dt. steenene $14,574 
Christian Herak Pack seeubas 19,450 
SO” eee 10,590 
DEED dncade bawesedcene 80,606 
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1929 1928 
Lines Lines 
98,646 102,575 
116,953 95,833 
83,475 72,776 
72,408 69,762 
69,991 73,074 
61,102 56,754 
57,509 58,865 
*57,406 *47,140 
57,196 48,869 
41,926 38,967 
45,024 34,969 
40,208 39,312 
41,712 26,334 
31,005 32,945 
33,054 27,573 
30,604 30,492 
734,335 23,215 
25, 28,959 
732,55 20,943 
19 24,722 
22 21,519 
22 19,836 
17 23,592 
21, 21,085 
17 20,386 
21, 17,984 
21 18,407 
19, 20,209 
21 15,848 
t21, 10,730 
12, 14,363 
13, 16,081 
12, 11,236 
9, 10,923 
8,3: 10,584 
6, 6,720 
6,221 4,183 
23,406 1,217,765 
MAGAZINES 
156,731 158,979 
99,873 98,710 
107,131 8 
91,169 7 
67,782 
52,671 
46,410 
33,715 
35,742 
25,211 
18,420 
19,677 
14,287 
15,498 
10,770 
11,992 
7.838 
814,917 805,678 
October Issues) 
344,437 323,690 
144,398 117,064 
108,216 63,293 
*47,088 93,821 
95,199 68,693 
77,580 76,442 
89,609 150,554 
26,247 23,496 
21,526 19,449 
19,662 116,636 
963 962 853,138 
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RECORD OF NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 


1927 
Lines 
108,378 
90,296 
73,402 
71 tt 
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220,628 


154,919 
97,020 
80,940 
75,347 
65,026 
48,681 
43,166 
42,487 
30,416 
24,766 
24,905 
11,827 
17,134 
11,739 
1 1/722 

8,634 
11,438 


760,167 


400,884 
132,388 
$57,1 a6 
$129.87 
$50, 948 
T80,608 
140,793 
25,107 
119,077 
11,074 


947,877 


2,928,672 












Total 

Lines 
385,019 
381,221 
287,355 
268,968 
263,868 
239,835 
208,400 
186, 611 










































106 640 
103,310 
96,462 
86,478 
86,124 





578,791 
382,81. 
365,37. 
339,32¢ 
261,509 
209,737 
170,931 
165,78 
130,22 
96,61 
80,33 
70,95 
60,089 





J 


New 


11,395,403 











3,791 
2,812 
5,372 
9, 32¢ 
1,509 
9,737 
0,931 
$,784 
0,22! 
6,613 
10,33 
10, 95¢ 


41,15 


09,608 


31,80 


10,75 


88,715 


84,4. 


162,234 
89,424 


79,5! 
47,% 


545,585 


395,405 
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AMUSEMENT TOWN IS BUYING 


2 





Aoapte 
Wir 
SN Nh a 


(¢2,294,307.97 in 1929) 


~ sHow worLD “ 


REQUIREMENTS 
CONFECTIONS 
CLOTHES 
COSMETICS 
JEWELRY 
MACHINERY 
LUMBER 
TICKETS 
LOCKERS 
LINENS 


FENCE 
OILS 
BELTING 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 








New York Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis San Francisco 


MILLIO 





DOLLARS 
WORTH of 






Who speaks of Pavlowa and paint 
in the same breath? Or of Lopez 
and lacquers—Vallee and varnish? 
Yet consider that the show world 
could not function without the mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of products 
purchased annually for the stage 
... the park... the fair . . . the out- 
door show . . . the movies. 


Your commodity—or your client’s 
—is doubtless one heavily con- 
sumed by this rich field. Direct 
and without waste circulation, you 
can sell the teeming thousands of 
Amusement Town through the 
medium of their “home town news- 
paper,” The Billboard! 
Have you a copy of our recent analysis of 


the actor's buying habits? Without obli- 
gation, send now for this illuminating survey. 





25-27 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kansas City 





“The Home Town Paper of the Free-est Spending City in the World” 




















The Little 





DITORS of house magazines 

are, today, searching for ma- 
terial that will suggest and de- 
scribe live selling helps. It is not 
always an easy matter to get out 
into the field and pick up these 
stories and it isn’t much easier to 
get the trade to take the time to 
tell about interesting methods that 
are being used. 

For those who want a simple 
plan that is so convenient in execu- 
tion that it stirs a prompt desire 
to write, the Schoolmaster asks the 
attention of the Class while he 
discusses an idea that is being used 
by the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heater Corporation. With mail- 
ings to dealers, the company en- 
closes a_ letterhead that reads 
“Here’s a Story,” a story, it is ex- 
plained, that is destined for the 
“Williams News-O-Matic.” 

What kind of story? If the 
dealer asks himself this question, 
he finds it answered in the left- 
hand margin of the letterhead. 
This informs him that he can tell 
about unusual installations, owner 
comments, sales records and, 
among other things, direct-mail 
plans. Along with his story, he 
learns, he can enclose photographs 
of the sales force, window dis- 
plays, star salesmen, and homes 
and buildings which are Williams 
Oil-O-Matic owners. 

Few dealers, reading this list, 
can escape the challenge that they 
must have a story to tell. With 
the telling made easy, the “News- 


O-Matic” finds itself receiving 
editorial material of the kind it 
seeks most. 

* * 


A wholesaler carrying a lengthy 
list of products often finds it diffi- 
cult in any advertising he may do 
to focus attention on what is ordi- 
narily a prosaic listing of the 
products which he carries. Across 
the desk of the Schoolmaster 
comes an envelope that circumvents 
this problem in a rather original 
and interesting fashion. 

At this season of the year when 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


newspapers are beginning to fea 
ture Thanksgiving Day menus, 
C. M. McClung & Company, hard 
ware wholesalers of Knoxville, 
Tenn., are sending out their in 
voices in a special Thanksgiving 
envelope on the back of which is 
presented a Thanksgiving Day 
Hardware Menu, under the head 
ing: “Thanksgiving Day-McClung 
Hardware for Every Hour!” I 
other words for each hour of the 
day are listed the products carried 
by McClung whose use is particu 
larly adapted to that time of day 
The following gives an idea ot 
how this is worked out: 


5 A.M. 
Light Torridette Heater 
Use Sanitary Dairy Pail 
Smoke Cherokee Pipe 
6 A.M. 
Wield Cranberry Axe 
Shave with Gillette 
Flip Eggs in Griswold Skillet 
12 A.M. 
Whet McClung Carving Knife 
Use Bluebird Dinner Set 
Manipulate Rogers Silverware 


And so far into the night! 
* * * 


In far parts of the world, prod- 
ucts which behave all right at 
home sometimes do strange things. 

Like tourists in strange and dis 
tant lands, their behavior changes 

Thus your Schoolmaster was in 
terested in hearing how fountain 
pens have been acting in Bogota. 

Down in that mountain city, ac 
cording to an Associated Press 
item, visitors were annoyed to find 
the ink in their pens spill into their 
vest pockets. 

The rarefied atmosphere, far up 
among the clouds, lacked sufficient 
pressure to keep the ink in the 
barrel. 

Chemists had to develop a new 
type of fountain pen ink for us¢ 


there. 


* * 


The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in ‘the retort courteous 
Recently, for example, R. H. Macy 
& Company, enemies of the credit 
system in department store put 
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HALF-EMPTY ENVELOPES ARE WASTE 


Every hour in the day and 
every day in the year, 1,500,- 
000 pieces of mail matter go 
through the Post Office. 


Here is the largest circulation 
in America—a medium reach- 
ing nearly every one who 


knows his ABCs. 


So, shrewd advertisers are 
ncw putting to good use the 
unused margin of postage on 
these letters. By furnishing 
enclosures to dealers, they are 
inducing them to include them 


in outgoing envelopes. For if 
envelopes go out “half-empty,” 
opportunity as well as stamps 
is cancelled. 


It is natural that—because of 
their utility—blotters should 
be considered about the most 
important of dealer-helps. 


It is safest when buying blot- 
ters to specify STANDARD— 
the blottings of tested ink- 
thirst. Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, 
Va. 


Standard Blottings 
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DENNEY 
ADVERTAGS 


lalk turkey 


The Denney Advertag talks 
turkey, talcum powder, tires, 
tow els, toys, Or w hatever your 


product is, and it sells that 


product. 


This selling tag attracts the 
eyes of those just glancing over 
a counter—it identifies your 
product and gives selling 
points not visible upon inspec- 
tion. In other words, it makes 
your product talk for itself. 


Let our artist sketch an origi- 
nal Advertag design for you. 
Merely send us the information 


we need to work with. 


THE 
DENNEY TAG COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa. 








chases, used newspaper copy to 
feature an idea of Will Rogers. 
One of his boxes from the New 
York Times was reprinted by per- 
mission and Will was shown with 
his lariat circling the sentence, 
“Fighting wars on credit can put 
you in the ashcan, just like buying 
everything on credit has put us 
there.” 

A few days later Gimbel’s took 
space of very nearly the same size, 
showed a picture of Will Rogers 
sitting on the edge of an ashcan 
with many photographers taking 
shots at him, and wrote an open 
letter to Will Rogers. This store 
reproduced the box from the New 
York Times, also “With permis- 
sion of the McNaught Syndicate, 
Inc., distributors of the Rogers 
Newspaper Features.” 

Gimbel’s, quite naturally, drew a 
different conclusion. While Macy 
featured its slogan, “No One Is 
in Debt to Macy’s,” Gimbel’s said, 
“Credit put us where we are—but 
certainly not in the ashcan. We 
are still doing business at the old 
stand, a hundred million of us.” 
This store told Will Rogers his 
credit was good at Gimbel’s in a 
style that followed the Macy copy 
very closely. In fact so closely 
did it follow that it put the holster 
and revolver on the wrong side of 
the genial Will, just as the Macy 
advertisement had done. 

* * . 

What is this business, anyway— 
this I-meanings? Has there been 
formed a new lodge, a Brotherhood 
of I-meaners? If there is such a 
fraternity, then the Thirty-third 
Degree must be reserved for ad- 
vertising men; for among them 
your Schoolmaster hears more 
I-meaning than among any other 
class or kind of persons. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, it’s 
a sort of epidemic, an illness caused 
by some new kind of hookworm 
that attacks and damages those 
centers of brain and nerve that 
control speech. 

At any rate, your Schoolmaster 
is most firmly convinced that, what- 
ever the cause, something ought to 
be done about it. If need be, he 
will quite willingly lead a crusade. 

An I-meaner talks this way: 
“That’s a pretty fair-to-middling 
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The Texas Company has used DuraSheen 
Signs to advertise Texaco Gasoline for 
more than ten years. 


N order may be the result of clever selling, 
but a reorder is produced only by satis- 
faction. A record of steadfast service well 

performed has won reorders for DuraSheen 
Porcelain Enamel Signs from the leading sign 
users of American industry. 


If you use signs in your business, let us show 
you how DuraSheen Signs can help you! 


BALTIMORE 
N A MM E L 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 


Makers of “DuraSheen” Lifetime Signs 
P.O.BOX E-4, BALTIMORE, MD.- 200 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 
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Do you 
need an 


ART 
DIRECTOR 


Layout 

specialist 
available to 

New York 

Agency ..7 years’ 
experience 
Finished artwork 
contact 

ability 


“+f 


Address “U,” Box 87 


Printers’ Ink 








AGENCY PARTNER 
WANTED 


An experienced agency man has 
pleasant office and several accounts 
with several real prospective ones. 
He seeks a copy or production 
man with a few thousand dollars 
as a partner. This man can get 
plenty of good business, but needs 
limited backing. No agency con- 
nections or mergers considered. 
Write “‘V,’’ Box 88 
Printers’ Ink 











Available 


ADVERTISING MANAGER | 
| $10,000 | 


Printers’ Ink 





“N,” Box 81 
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layout. I mean it’s the best darn 
layout for that type of product 
I’ve ever seen anywhere.” 

As long as the I-meaners con- 
fined their I-meaning to their 
conversation, your Schoolmaster 
contained himself in silence. He 
wondered why each of them always 
seemed to need two breaths to ex- 
press a simple thought, but his in- 
terest was purely academic. But 
now that he finds the practice 
creeping into advertising copy, he 
rather welcomes a chance to speak. 

To quote from a current piece of 
direct mail: 

The way I look at it is this: 
Every now and then it rains shekels 
and the way to be sure of getting 

your share is to have your bucket 
ready before the rain starts. I mean 
that you have to lay a groundwork 
on which you can build future sales. 


Well, which does he mean? 
Which of the two figures of speech 
shall the reader accept? Shall he 
arm himself with a bucket with 
which to catch the rain, or a spade 
with which to dig a basement? 
And, if he digs a basement, what 
will be his plight if the weather 
keeps on raining? 

The example, by the way, is not 
extreme. Indeed, it is truly typi- 
cal; for in most instances the two 
sentences that the I-meaner links 
together with his wholly incongru- 
ous “I mean” are in no way related. 

Let us talk as we please—if we 
must. But when we write expen- 
sive words, words that must be se- 
lected carefully and as carefully 
arranged to the end that they may 
influence the thinking of others, let 
us keep our own thoughts clear. 
He may be wrong, but your School- 
master diagnoses I-meaning as a 
symptom of thoughts that are 
cloudy. 

* * * 


When the Class convened two 
weeks ago it was brought out that 
an enterprising college student had 
spent his summer profitably by 
painting house numbers on the curb 
where they were visible at night 
from vehicles in the street. From 
a Los Angeles member of the Class 
now comes the information that “A. 
Moneymaker did this in Los An- 
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"Plesse Quote Hices on 
20,000 "Remembrance. rints 
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‘CT PLEASE quote prices on 
P 20,000 ‘Remembrance’ 
Prints like your own insert in 
October Printers’ Ink Monthly.” 
This request came over the 
telephone directly to St. Paul. 
Out-of-town executives of an 
internationally known Travel 


Bureau made the inquiry. On 
following it through, an addi- 
tional request was made for a 
price on 50,000 sixteen-page 
booklets to be done in “Remem- 
brance Gravure.” That was yes- 
terday! Today we received the 


okeh to proceed on the 20,000 
“Remembrance” Prints. 

This morning’s mail brought 
another request with complete 
specifications for a_ beautiful 
brochure to be published by a 
leading national advertiser in 
“Remembrance Gravure.” This 
advertiser is one of the leading 
space buyers in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Nation’s 
Business, and other leading pub- 
lications, another direct inquiry 
from Brown & Bigelow’s insert 
in Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


Reprinted from “‘The Business Bullder,”’ house organ of Brown & Bigelow. 
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Claude C. 
Hopkins 


offers service to advertisers and 
advertising agents on a fee basis, 
by letter or in person—anywhere. 
Advice, Pattern Ads, 
Criticisms, Booklets, 
New Ideas, Surveys. 
Many who are puzzled find help in 
his vast experience. All gain new 
viewpoints of great value. Some 
get the big idea. Most clients say, 
“That’s the best money I ever spent.” 
Address him Fruitport, Mich., or 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





T tain publisher 
o a certain publish 
interested in collecting 
decorations on this— 
Signed... 
(Name & Title) 
Chis publisher is the one who has a mag- 
azine which can go over in a larger way 
thru ideas, properly handled by a young 
(31+-) man who for 11 years (one or- 
ganization) has had to generate, develop 
and sell them to space buyers in a highly 
competitive field. (Successful record.) 

I offer to such a publisher a healthy 
mind and body, enthusiasm, an ability to 
work around the clock, and a realization 
that compensation can be readily checked 
against orders. 

I wish to meet a publisher imbued with 
the growth idea. 


Address “R,” Box 84, 


UTILITY ADVERTISING 


A Specialist in public utility advertising 
soon will be available. A practical adver- 
tising writer, with a thorough knowledge 
of gas, electric and similar companies 
gained through several years’ experience 
with such organizations. 

Full history, record, and 
be sent on request. 

“TT,” Box 86, Printers’ Ink 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Man (36 years) with broad success- 
ful marketing experience in the 
South, who can analyze problems, 
create and execute successful mer- 
chandising programs would like to 
assist well-established manufacturer 
in developing a greater volume of 
business. Permanent connection. 

Address W. D. O’Donoghue 
2520 Oak Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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geles back in 1927.” The School- 
master insists it is a good idea, 
even though it may be unearthed 
that U. Reeka thus painted the 
curbs in the ancient city of Syra- 
cuse. 


Some Color Facts for Those 
Selling in the Orient 


ImpeRtIAL Canny Company 


Seattie, Ocr. 28, 1930. 


Dear Schoolmaster: 

This morning I received a clipping 
from Printers’ Ink, issue of October 
16. My attention was called to page 167 
in which I am quoted as saying that 
“the reputed ‘sacredness’ of certain 
colors to native populations is not to be 
taken too seriously.” I would like to 
enlarge upon this quotation a little. 

The question was asked me if color 
had much to do with the sale of a prod- 
uct in foreign markets. I said it did, 
especially in the Orient, but I was 
certain that there is not the objection 
to certain colors which some people seem 
to think there is. 

To give an example, we have for 
years sold in considerable quantity a 
small blue tin of candies in Shanghai 
and other large cities of China. The tin 
is predominantly dark blue and the word- 
ing it bears is printed in white—this, in 
spite of the belief that blue is a mourn- 
ing color in China. As a matter of fact, 
there are different periods of mourning 
and different colors for each period. 


I have heard of a manufacturer who 
had been shipping a small red package 
to North China in quantities. For 
some reason, he changed his label to blue 
and when the shipment arrived it was 
not accepted. But the trouble, I am sure, 
was not with the particular color “blue” 
because any color other than red would 
not have been accepted. The Chinese 
wants the same identical package in each 
shipment. Should the label be changed, 
he thinks the contents are changed. 

The Orientals love bright colors and 
anyone who has walked down a native 
street anywhere in the Orient on the 
occasion of a holiday, has this impressed 
upon him so strongly that he will never 
forget it, because banners are out from 
every house or shop in red and gold, 
and green, and all the brightest colors 
of the rainbow. 

Another thought occurs to me in con- 
nection with “blue” in China. A great 
majority of the peasants and coolies seen 
along the -coast of China, wear blue 
colors and I understand that indigo is 
one of the largest selling dyes in China. 

To revert to the effect of color on the 
sale of any package for the rient, I 
would say that a label printed in red, 
yellow, or gold or a combination of 
these bright colors would sell better than 
one printed in darker hues. At the same 
time, I would say that there is no se- 
rious objection that I know of to any 


particular colors. 
C. L. VANDERBURG, 
Foreign Manager. 
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Advertisers and agency men who are at 
aries their desks a great deal must be par- 
ticular about desk lamps. The right 
kind of lamplight is better than daylight 
because it does not shift from hour to 
hour nor vary in intensity. 
If you need a new desk lamp, we sub- 
mit the fNlowing reasons for buying a 
Faries Verdelite: (1) Faries Verdelites 
shed an even radiance to every corner 
of a big desk. (2) They are architec- 
am S turally beautiful. 
(3) They are hon- 
estly made. (4) 
They are reason- 
ably priced. (5) They have several pat- 
ented features like the slip-on shade, which 
can’t be duplicated in other lamps. 
Our Catalog-W has the new fall numbers. 


eo 


Faries Manufacturing Co. 
Decatur, Illinois 


FORCRYIN OUT LOUD! 

















_\ Weep no more! the Standard Ad- 

vertising Register — the Red Book 

—will place the facts in your 
hands. Subscribe now! 


The Standard Advertisimy Regisiter vs a thoroughly 
dependable Serruce giving you the essenual details 
about National Advertisers and Advertisimg Agencies 
Our large force 1s constantly busy with revisions. We 
aim to keep abreast of the current changes. There 
is no Serrice so thorough or complete Write out 
nearest office 


Quit Guessing - Get the Register !! 


National Register Publishing Company 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
7 Water St., Boston 929 Russ Blidg., San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Los Angeles 


| GIBBONS” CANADA Hain 


pronnnanb J. J- GIBBONS Limited 
L LONDON, Eng CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STEADY COMMISSIONS PAID TO 
ANYONE ABLE TO DIRECT MUL- 
TIGRAPH OR MAILING WORK TO 
PRINTER. First-class. Extremely low 


prices. Box 906, Printers’ Ink 
2 


DUPLIGRAPH FOR SALE AT REA- 
SONABLE PRICE—Electrically driven, 
good condtiion Write or call Advertis- 
ing Denartment, Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ATTENTION, PUBLISHERS Can han 
dle personally New York Territory for es 
tablished industrial or trade paper. Have 
own New York office. Commission or sal- 
ary. Give full particulars. Box 902, P. I 
Manufacturers Representatives inte: 
ested in new accounts in Milwaukee ter 
ritory. If you are not represented here 
or want to cut selling costs we have a 
live wire organization at your disposal. 
Box 913, Printers’ Ink. 


TYPOGRAPHIC SALESMEN 


We are willing to pay 18% to 20% com- 
mission to the man who is doing $40,000 
business a year. Write fully. Our sales- 
men know of this advertisement. Box 
914, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Art Directors, Visualizers, Illustrators, 
Layout Men, Letterers and Industrial 
Designers. All branches of the Graphic 
Arts. Free lance and staff basis. 
ART ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 
65 E. 56th St Plaza 6571—9756 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 





@ How To Better Yourself @ 
Confidentially consult Walter A. Lowen, 
formerly with ‘‘C & H’’ and other 4A’s. 
Attractive opportunities listed daily for 
experienced agency personnel. Register 
Free, 9-2 P.M. Vocational Bureau, Inc., 
105 W. 40th St., N. ¥.C. PENna, 5389. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: CAPABLE ADVERTISING 
MANAGER BY SHOE MANUFAC. 
rURER FOR NATION-WIDE EXTEN. 
SION CAMPAIGN. P. 0. BOX 698 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SALESMAN —experienced in selling art 
to advertisers—liberal commission paid- 
excellent staff of artists—layout, illustra 
tion and lettering. RALPH E. POWER, 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, III 

ARTIST: GROWING ART SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK HAS EXCEPTIONAL 
NORTH-LIGHT STUDIO SPACE to 
rent to two free-lance artists Some 
work Vanderbilt 2529. 


FOR AGENCY PRODUCTION MAN- 
AGER OR ASSISTANT—experienced in 
printing and offset work—good opening 
State qualifications and salary desired 
Box 909, Printers’ Ink 


TRADE JOURNAL SALESMAN 

Must be able to originate business 
Salary and commission. Some traveling 
References, record, etc., in first letter. 
tox 898, Printers’ Ink. 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE fo: 
leading paper for florists and allied 
trades; young man to act as news corre 
spondent and advertising solicitor; future 
for worker. Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN to 
Sell a line of high grade card- 
board signs and displays. 30x 
912, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY-CONTACT MEN 


Two high-grade advertising agency copy 
men for out-of-town openings; copy, plan, 
contact, merchandising experience; fine 
personality; one must be food specialist 
Phone for appointment, Caledonia 2612 
Muncy Placement Service, 280 Madi 
son Ave., N. Y. C 


LAYOUT MAN 
OF EXPERIENCE FOR 
POSTERS AND WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Must have ideas and knowledge 
of modern merchandising. Large 
Lithograph Company has oppor- 
tunity for the right man. No in- 
experienced students need apply. 
Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


At Your Service—Young lady with ad- 
rtising, sales promotion, correspondent, 
nderstanding copy writing and layout, 
xceptional business experience. A “‘go-get- 

ter” producing results. $50. Box 911, P. I. 


| Assistant 





to busy advertising executive 
knows copy, layout and production 
Age 25. 


Box 905, Printers’ Ink. 


Magazine Circulation and | 


Direct Mail Specialist 


Eight years’ successful experience. 
Full or Part Time. Box 908, P. I. 


CONNECTION WANTED Former dis- 
trict manager Addressograph Co., 9 years 

Toledo territory, desires connection 
vith high-grade specialty manufacturer 
m commission basis in same territory 
test references. Box 899, Printers’ Ink 


Right-Hand Man for Publisher 
or Printer 
Can handle all management detail for 
sy executive. Practical printing and 
thlishing experience, Over 5 years asst 
is. mgr. leading weekly trade paper 
Now employed. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT — Young 
voman, college graduate, three years with 
ne of largest agencies as copy writer 

nd in secretarial work. Desires position 
n New York in which copy, research and 
rrespondence experience can be utilized. 
Dictaphone and quick, accurate typist 
tox 915, Printers’ Ink 
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MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAIL— 
analysis, plans, dramatic, pulling copy, 
human-appeal layouts; splendid experi- 
ence getting coupon, agent, C.O.D. and 
direct sale results. Box 901, P. I. 


EDITOR AND WRITER 
Woman, age 31, college graduate, varied 
experience on merchandising, art, pub- 
licity and fiction magazines. Knows lay- 
outs and make-up thoroughly. Adaptable 
writing ability. Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man, 34, with varied experience 
is open for proper connection : 


1. Trained in internal business analysis, 
diagnosing business ills, smoothing inter 
departmental wrinkles, eliminating waste 
2. Had been confidential adviser to chief 
executives re external relations of staff 
salesmen, uncovered causes of hitches in 
contracts. 

3. Thoroughly acquainted with 
control: perpetual and physical 
tory; time-sheets, payrolls, etc. 
4. In charge of Sales staff, 
order sales. V.P. and Gen. 
wholesale drug firm. 

. Experienced in moving million dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise from old to 
new locations. 

6. Has been director of chain store dis- 
tribution and warehousing. 

. Has reputation of honesty, loyalty, 
initiative, thoroughness in all his work. 
Willing and able to shoulder responsibility. 
8. Readily adaptable. Can furnish ade- 
quate references. Box 907, Printers’ Ink 
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we sell binders at cost. 


der holding seven to 


185 Madison Ave. 





11,150 


binders are now being used by 
subscribers to Printers’ Ink 


Most of the articles in each issue are of 
more than timely interest. Long after they 
appear you will find in them points that 
will help you decide a current sales or 
advertising problem of your own. 








To make these files more accessible 
Weekly bin- 
nine 
$1.25 postpaid, and the Monthly hold- 
ing nine copies $2.00 postpaid. 


copies 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
New York 
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How 
We Work 
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2 
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Agency service is rendered by owner-prin- 
cipals who establish and maintain perma- 
nent contacts with your problems. 


These principals have broad business and 
management experience as well as thor- 
oughly professional marketing and adver- 
tising experience. 


On major problems, group judgment of the 
principals and senior executives is always 
assured, 


Complete, balanced marketing plans are 
developed, based on accurate analysis. 


Central copy theme must be distinctive— 
and rendered in a distinguished manner. 


Unlimited will to serve is coupled with re- 
sourcefulness In meeting new marketing 
problems of the present day. 


Independent and unbiased judgment —no 
“vessing.” 


Financial stability; complete, departmen- 
talized facilities; methods of compensation 
that are professional. 


Carroll Dean Murphy, Ine. 
Advertising 


New York Louisville 
CHICAGO 


A general advertising agency in which seasoned owner- 
principals render a thoroughly professional service. 
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- November 5,1930 


999.612 


was the total net 
paid circulation 


of the Chicago 
Tribune follow- 
ing election... . 


Chirags Tribune 





